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PREFACE. 



/ "T" V HE obfervations contained in the 
following pages, were made during 
the time that I lived in Jamaica, or while 
I attended fome part of the army in 
America. The materials were collected 
between the years 1774 and 1782; and 
the prefent performance would have 
been offered to the public before this 
time, had I fooner found leifure to at- 
tend to the bufmefs of publication. The 
infufficiency of Dr. Hillary's work, the 
molt efteemed book on the difeafes of 
the Weft Indies, and the only one with 
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which I was acquainted while I remained 
in that country, furnifhed me with a 
motive for the undertaking ; a motive, 
which may be thought, perhaps, no 
longer to exift, as two treatifes have been 
publifhed lately by Dr. Hunter and Dr. 
Mofeley, exprefsly on the difeafes of 
which I have written. I might remark, 
that the prefent attempt, fuch as it is, 
was nearly completed before the trea- 
tifes to which I allude came to my hands. 
The views which they afford of fevers, 
as they differ from each other, fo they 
likewife differ from thofe which I have 
ventured to advance. I have weighed 
their merits maturely, and cannot fay 
that I difcover any information, which 
gives me caufe to change thofe opinions 
which I had formed, or which renders 
the publication of the prefent work 
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unnecefiary. I may obferve, that Dr. 
Hunter details, with candour and per- 
fpicuity, the mode of practice, which 
was followed by the moft refpeclable 
medical people of Jamaica, at the time 
that I lived in the ifland. He perhaps 
prefcribes the bark in larger quantities, 
than was then cuftomary ; but I do not 
perceive any thing in the plan of treat- 
ment eflentially new; neither will Dr. 
Moieley, though he purfues innovation 
with great eagernefs, be better able to 
eftablifh his claim to original difcove- 
ries. The plentiful and long continued 
purging, on which he places a confider- 
able mare of his merit, has been a fa- 
vourite practice with numbers for many 
years paft ; and the free ufe of the lancet, 
which he recommends fo much in fevers, 
was employed in feveral diflricls of 
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Jamaica, before this author's name was 
known. Dr. Spence, a practitioner of 
fome eminence at Lucea, in the Weftern 
extremity of the ifland, wrote a pam- 
phlet (I believe in the year 1776') with 
a view to enforce its fafety and utility, 
in promoting the cure of the general 
clafs of febrile difeafes. The publica- 
tion was well received, and ferved to re- 
move the dread of the lancet, which fome 
people till then had falfely entertained. 

I have thus explained the motive 
which induced me to write ; and I leave 
it to people of experience to judge of the 
manner in which I have executed the 
talk. I mail only obferve, that, when 
I firft intended to prepare my obferva- 
tions for the inflection of the public, I 
had no other defign than to mention 
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fuch circumftances in the hiftory and 
cure of fevers, as did not appear to be 
generally known. Having fpent the 
earlier part of my life in fituations, 
which did not admit of a continued plan 
of ftudy, I had not till lately much ac- 
quaintance with the opinions of medical 
writers. About four years ago, when 
1 found a fettled abode, I began occa- 
fionally to look into the works of the 
ancient phyficians. In examining Hip- 
pocrates, I difcovered fuch a fimilarity 
in the fevers of the Archipelago, with 
thofe of Jamaica, that I fufpended my 
defign of publiming, till I mould have 
given that author's writings a careful 
perufal. I foon was convinced that 
many obfervations, which I had confi- 
dered as my own, were actually known 
to this father of phyfic ; and though I 
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was probably difappointed in being an- 
ticipated in offering fomething new to 
the public, I was Hill gratified by the 
coincidence of remark, that gave me a 
confidence in my accuracy which other- 
wife I durft not have a {Turned. After 
I had carefully perufed the writings of 
Hippocrates, I confulted and compared 
fuch other of the Greek phyficians, as I 
was able to procure. I even defended 
with a fimilar examination to the pre- 
fent times ; but as my collection of me- 
dical writers, particularly ■ of modern 
ones, is fmall, I have probably omitted 
fome who ought to have been men- 
tioned, or perhaps advanced obferva- 
tions as my own, which in reality be- 
long to others. If I have done fo, I 
mult be allowed to fay, that I have done 
it without confcioufnefs. 
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It may appear, perhaps, that I have 
treated the opinions of great names 
with too little refpect ; but if facts have 
at any time occurred to me, which 
contradict eftablilhed theories, I mould 
hope that thefe facts will be examined 
before they are rejected. No medical 
authority ought to prevail over the cer- 
tain evidence of truth. I am not con- 
fcious of having mifreprefented, for the 
fake of a theory, the minuteft circum- 
ftance of what I have actually feen ; — 
if I have been miftaken in any inftance 
in forming conclufions, I mall receive 
the correction of my inaccuracies with 
gratitude. 



CHAP. I. 

OF THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE REMIT- 
TING FEVER OF JAMAICA. 

AS it is perfectly well known, that fevers, which 
are eflentially in themfelves the fame difeafe, 
vary in their appearances, from difference of climate 
and feafon, it would be very fuperfluous to attempt 
any proof of what is fo generally acknowledged. Even 
Hippocrates, who lived more than two thoufand years 
ago, does not feem to have been unacquainted with 
this fa£t. This induftrious phyfician, as we learn 
from many paflages in his works, not only vifited the 
various iflands in the vEgean Sea; buttravelled like- 
wife into various parts of the adjacent continents. The 
motive of his journevs, we are taught to believe, was 
principally to obferve the different fituation of places, 
and to mark their corresponding difeafes. He has 
defcribed very fully, in a curious and ufeful treatife, 
the effects of air and local fituation on the human 
frame ; and in the hiftory of fevers, related in the books 
of Epidemics, has feldom forgotten to mention, not 
only the general conftitution of the feafons with re- 
fpedT: to difeafes; but likewife the nature of the cli- 
mate, where his obfervations were more particularly 
made. The fpeciesof fevers, it is true, that are found 
in the writings of Hippocrates are extremely multi- 
plied; yet this author feems (till to have been clearly 
of opinion, that difeafe, which are eflentially the fame, 
afliime, in fome refpe&s, a different appearance in the 
ifluad of Thafus, and at Abdera, oa the contiguous 
B 
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coaft of Thrace. Obfervations to the fame effect 
have been made by many others in different parts of 
the world ; nor is the fact capable of being better il- 
luftrated in any country than in Jamaica; where a 
very fmall change of place, or the ordinary revolution 
of feafons, are often obferved to influence in a high 
degree, the appearances of the common endemic of 
that ifland. But this obfervation, — that local fkua- 
tion and the change of fcafons, are the caufe of varie- 
ties in the appearances of the fame difeafe, has been 
fo long known, that it is almoft unneceffary to men- 
tion it; nor would it have been repeated now; unlefs 
to obviate any objections which might be made to the 
hiftory, that is given in the following pages, fhould it 
not be found exactly to correfpond, with that which 
has been obferved by others, who have lived in the 
other iilands of the Weft Indies, or in other parts of 
Jamaica; or perhaps even in the fame part of Jamaica, 
at a different period of time. It is prefumed, indeed, 
that the ftme fundamental diftinclions of fever obtain 
in every ifland within the tropics; yet the defcription 
that is given in this place, (it may not be unneceffary 
to mention), is affirmed to be ftrictly exact, only in 
the diflrict about Savanna la Mar; and that only for 
a fhort fpace of time: viz. from the year 1774 to the 
year 1778. 

The fever, that chiefly prevailed at Savanna la 
Mar during the period mentioned above, was ufually 
mild in its fymptoms, and more regularly remitting 
in its form than I underftood the endemic difeafe to 
be in mofl other parts of the ifland. To what cir- 
cumftances in the local fituation this might be owing, 
I do not pretend to determine. Savanna la Mar is 
fituated clofe by the fea: its particular fcite, and the 
fur-rounding country to the diftance of feveral miles 
is perfectly level; whilft in confequence of its beino- 
open to the fea on the eaft, it is vifited early, and con- 
ftantly by a falutary and refreshing breeze. There 
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is a fmall rivulet, indeed, which, lofing itfclf almafl 
entirely in mud, forms a morafs that partly fur rounds 
it on the north. From vicinity to this morafs the fitua- 
tion of Savanna la Mar has been fufpecled to he un- 
healthy; but it is not foin fact. The fea at high wa- 
ter, particularly in the fpring tides, overflowing the 
fwampy ground, contributes in a great meafure, pre- 
haps, to diminifh the more ufual noxious qualities Of 
the marfh exhalation. The opinion of many eminent 
writers, however, is not altogether favourable to this 
idea; but there feems to be reafon to doubt, whether 
the opinion formed by thofe writers in this inftance, 
is the refult of accurate and careful obfervation; or if 
it is merely a fuggefcion of theory. I am inclined to 
the latter way of thinking, as I have never found the 
neighbourhood ofJSalt-marfb.es, in the difFerent parts 
of America that I ;have had the opportunity of vifiting, 
lefs healthful thaiji the reft of the country: — on the 
contrary, they wjere frequently more fo. 

Before proceeding to a particular defcription of the 
fever, that chiefly prevailed in the diftricf. of Savanna 
la Mar, it may npt be fuperfluous to give the outline 
of its character, tnat we may be the better enabled to 
trace its refemblahcewith the fevers of other climate?, 
and to determine its place in the general clafs of fe- 
brile difeafes. The common fever of Savanna la Mar, 
which, as I mentioned before, was ufually mild in its 
fymptoms, and regular in its form, feems to be 
properly ranked with thofe, that ftriclly fpeaking 
are called remitting. It is difficult to fix the boun- 
daries between remittents and intermittents, if a fixed 
boundary a&ually exifts.. The paroxyfms of the fever 
of Jamaica are obferved, in many inftances, to termi- 
nate in more perfecl: remiffions than the paroxyfms 
of the endemic of North America, which is known to 
be fundamentally an intermitting difeafe. Hence au- 
thors generally are of opinion, that all the difference 
i appears to take place in thofe fevers, depends 
B- 2 
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merely on an accidental caufe: viz. on the greater or 
lefs heat of the climate. I fhall not be pofitive that it 
is not fo; yet I cannot help remarking that certain 
appearances incline me to be of opinion, that there 
fubfifts, between the endemic of Jamaica and the en- 
demic of North America, a difference, in fome degree, 
fixed and eflential. I cannot pretend to afcertain the 
difference precifely; or to offer a conjecture about 
the modification of the morbid caufe in which it con- 
iifts; yet the following circumftances give reafon to. 
believe, that to a certain degree at leaf! it actually 
takes place. The common fever of Jamaica, for in- 
flance, was not only difpofed to terminate of its own 
accord; but it was difpofed to terminate on certain 
critical days, often at an early period, and by figns of 
crifis too clear to be miftaken ; neither did the Peru- 
vian bark, in the manner at leaft in which it was ma- 
naged, ever cut fhort its courfe with certainty. The 
endemic of America on the contrary often lafted long. 
It frequently, indeed, changed to another difeafe after 
a length of time; but no period could be affigned for 
its natural termination. The figns of crifis, it may 
likewife be remarked were fo obfeure as fcarcely to 
be diftinguifhed with the clofeft attention ; at leaft for 
my own part I will own, that after an experience of 
feveral years, and the greateft care in obferving the 
minuted circumftances, I never yet was able to fay 
with confidence, that the endemic of America, parti- 
cularly in the northern provinces, was gone not to re- 
turn again, till the hour of its return was paft: nei- 
ther did the Peruvian bark, though its effects were 
fo equivocal in the fever of Jamaica, fcarcely ever fail 
of flopping the progrefs of this difeafe. To which 
we may add, that the complaint, which ftrictly 
fpeaking is called the intermittent, or ague and 
fever, can fcarcely be faid to belong to Jamaica; at 
leaft it was not known at Savanna la Mar. In the 
courfe of four years I did not once obferve it; and 
thofe, who had lived much longer at this place, allured 
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me they had never feen an inftance of it; unlefs in 
perfons who were newly arrived from aguifh coun- 
tries. This is a fact of fome importance, as it fhev s 
to us, that though the proper intermittent is not the 
endemic difeafe of the country it is frill capable of ex- 
ifting in the climate: — no weak argument, that, the 
two difeafes of which we have been fpeaking, actually 
do poffefs fome difference in the modification of the 
general caufe, though- we are unable to define the prc- 
cife bounds and limits of it. 

The circumftances which I have mentioned might 
incline us to be of opinion, that the fever of Jamaica, 
and the common endemic of America are not exactly 
the fame difeafe ; that is, that though they depend on the 
fame general caufe; yet that this caufe undergoes fome 
fixed and permanent modification in thofe different 
climates, fo that aneffential difference actually arife?. 
But though this really appears to be the cafe; yet I 
muft acknowledge, that the reigning epidemic of the 
fouthern provinces of America, often lofes its diftinc- 
tive marks of intermimon in the hot months of fum- 
mer ; whilft it approaches, in other refpects, fo near 
to the fever of Jamaica, as to be diftinguifhed from it 
with difficulty. This was particularly the cafe atEben- 
ezer in Georgia, in the year 1779, during the months 
of June and July. A cold fit was feldom obferved in 
this place; urilefs perhaps in the fir ft attack; lownefs, 
languor, he'ad-ach, pa?n of the back and other difagree- 
able feelings remained even in the moft perfect remif- 
ftons: the difeafe was likevvife much difpofed to termi- 
nate of its own accord: on the ufual critical days, fre- 
quently by figns of crifis, that were far from being 
obfcure: yet though thefe refemblances were fo very 
ftriking, the fever of Ebenezer was perfectly under 
the controul of Peruvian bark, which was not exactly 
the cafe with that of Jamaica. I muft remark, how- 
ever, that bark was ufed with a freedom in America, 
that I never thought of attempting in the Weft Indies. 
B 3 
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But though it ftill may be thought doubtful by 
fome, whether the autumnal fever of aguifh countries, 
and the endemic fever of Jamaica are characleriftically 
different, or effentially the fame difeafe; yet it is not 
i'o difficult to trace a fpecific refemblance, betweea 
this fever of the Weft Indies, and the prevailing en- 
demic of the iEgean Sea. The fever defcribed in the 
Epidemics of Hippocrates has every fr.rik.ing feature 
of the difeafe which is the fubjecr. of the following 
treatife. The general character is the fame ; the courfe 
" and mode of termination are often alike. If the du- 
ration is fometimes different, it is probably much ow- 
ing to the more decifive practice of the moderns : for 
though it remains uncertain, whether a remedy has 
yet been difcovered, which abfolutely cuts fliortthe fe- 
ver of Jamaica in the midff. of its courfe •, yet no doubt 
remains, that there are various modes of treatment, 
which may,and actually do render the ordinary changes 
of the critical day, decidedly critical. The fevers 
of the iEgean Sea, as defcribed by Hippocrates, and 
of Minorca, as defcribed by the accurate Cleghorn, 
bear the neareft refemblance to the endemic of Sa- 
vanna la Mar. The fevers of Italy, of different parts 
of the continent of Aha, as defcribed by various wri- 
ters, as well as the fever of America, of which I have 
had perfonal experience, however obfcure their remifU 
uons, feem rather to be degenerated intermittents, 
than the difeafe defcribed in the following pages. But 
that I may not be thought to infift too much on this 
opinion, which few, perhaps, may confider as of much 
eonfequence, I fhall relate the hiftory of the fever of 
Savanna la Mar, as accurately as I can, leaving it to- 
others to determine, whether it fliould be confidered 
as an intermittent degenerated into a remitting form, 
in eonfequence of the greater heat of the climate, or 
allowed to poffefe fumething cbaraiteriftic in its owb 
nature. 
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CHAP. II. 

OF THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF PERIODICAL FE- 
VERS. 

A Knowledge of the types and periods of fevers, 
though (o neceflary.to be well understood by 
thol'j who pretend to cure the difeafe, has unfortu- 
nately been little attended to by the practitioners 
of Jamaica. In that country, I met with fome who 
were able to foretel the returns of the fingle tertian; 
but I met with none, and I have good reafon to be- 
lieve that there actually were few, who troubled them- 
felves about forms of greater complication. There 
were many, on the contrary, who, blinded by theories 
of accumulated bile, ridiculed altogether the idea of 
this ftated regularity in the movements of nature. 
To enter into a difpute with fuch would be labour 
loft. The exiftence of a regular type in the fevers 
of the Weft Indies does not admit of a doubt, yet we 
muft not forget to mention, that thofe types are traced 
with greater difficulty in that country, where remifiions 
are obfcure, than in others, where every paroxyfm is 
ulhered in by a cold fit. In Jamaica it is impoffible 
to follow them without the moft careful attention, or 
perhaps to attain a clear and fyftematic knowledge of 
them, without writing down and analyzing many of 
thofe cafes which occur in practice. I remember to 
have been imprefled with the idea, at a very early pe- 
riod, that one obfervation made by myfelf would in 
reality be more ufeful than twenty equally important 
in themfelves, which I only retained in my memory 
from reading. Convinced of this truth I ceafed to 
look for information in books, from the time that I 
arrived in the Weft Indies ; but, trufting wholly to 
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my own experience, wrote down minutely, In the pre- 
fence of the fide, the hiftory and cure of the mod; im- 
portant cafes of fever thatoccured to me. At flated 
times I reviewed that which I had done, and arranged 
under proper heads the moft ftrilcing circumftances, 
that I found recorded in my notes. Among other un- 
expected appearances I obferved a regularity and order 
in the types of fevers, of which at firft I had no idea. 
But though the laws of nature appeared to be fixed 
and flable, in producing this varied but {fated regu- 
larity of form j yet a knowledge of thofe laws was not 
eafily attained. Two years were fpent, and not fewer 
than a hundred cafes were analyzed, before my views 
of the fubjecl: were in any degree accurate. The la- 
bour, perhaps, was fuperfluous; there being many au- 
thors who have defcribed minutely every variety and 
every combination of type that has ever been obferved 
to take place. But as I had little knowledge cf the 
writings of others at this period, T fhall content my- 
felf in the firft place with relat'rig thehiftory of types 
as they occurred to my own obferyation; at the fame 
time that I {hall not omit to take notice occasionally 
of the more conflant peculiarities, which are found 
in authors of credit, who have praftifed in different 
countries. The influence of climate I may obferve is 
of confiderable effect in modifying the various forms-' 
' The fingle tertian, the period of which is forty- 
eight hours, is a form of fever that occurred frequently 
in Jamaica, particularly in the dry and healthy feafon- 
Its courfe was eafily traced, as the remiffions were 
iifi:inct,and Cheacceffions-fbmetimes diftinguifh- 
ed by a flight horror or fhivering. 

But though the above-mentioned *ype was by no 
means of rare occurrence at Savanna la Mar; yet the 
double tertian, with fimilar parexyfms on alternate 
days, was ftill more common", particularly in the rainy 
and fickly months. This form of fever, which f 
to confift of two fingle tertians, that ran a feparate 
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and independent courfe, began ufually in the morning. 
Its hour of invafion was from eight to ten; and its 
acceflion was generally diftinguifhed by a cold fit. 
The paroxyfm, which for the moft part was regularly 
formed, declined after a continuance of eight or ten 
hours ; and the patient remained free from fever, not 
only during the night, but during the following day, 
till four in the afternoon, or later. A feverifh indif- 
pofition ufually came on then, which continued the 
whole or the greateft part of the night. A remiflion 
took place ; but it was foon fucceeded by a paroxyfm 
fimilar in its fymptoms, and manner of attack, to the 
paroxyfm of the firft day. This having declined to- 
wards evening, the patient, as formerly, was free from 
fever during the night and the day following. At the 
ufual hour, however, or more generally before it, a 
paroxyfm more diftinc-tly formed in all its parts, and 
more violent in degree, than the preceding one which 
correfponded with it, returned, and continued till 
morning. It fubfided; and was foon fucceeded by the 
paroxyfm of the fifth day, which declined, as formerly, 
after the ufual duration. Such was the general courfe 
and progrefs of the difeafe. — The fever of the odd day, 
which began for the moft part in the morning, ufually 
returned later and later, and with decreafing violence 
every fucceeding paroxyfm; whilft the fever of the 
even day, which generally began in the afternoon or 
evening, as ufually returned earlier, and when this 
was the cafe, frequently encreafed in force. The fe- 
ver which came on in the morning generally began 
the difeafe. It was for the moft part a fever of com- 
plete and regular paroxyfms from the firft attack. 
The fever of the evening, on the contrary, was little 
more than an indifpofition in its beginning; nor was 
its time of appearing at all certain. It often was not 
perceived till the evening of the fourth day; fome- 
times not till later, neither was its continuance of a 
fixed duration. Sometimes it went onafter the fever 
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of the morning had ceafed ; and in other cafes it ter- 
minated, while the other purfued an uninterrupted 
courfe. 

The type, which was fo frequent in Thafus, and 
the other i (lands of the iEgean Sea, feems to be a fpe- 
ciesof the double tertian. Mention is made frequently 
of fuch a form in the Epidemics of Hippocrates ; yet 
the double tertian of Hippocrates is dire&ly oppofite, 
in fome refpe&s, to the type which I have jult now 
defcribed. — The evening fever generally began the 
difeafe inthofe iflands: hence the great exacerbations, 
and confequentiy the crifis were frequently on the 
even days. Such alfo appears to have been fome- 
times the cafe in Minorca: yet Cleghorn acknow- 
ledges, that a type, fimilar to that which I have de- 
fcribed as^prevailing fo commonly at Savanna la Mar, 
was by much the moft frequent form of the above- 
mentioned ifland. It was alfo, I may add, frequent 
in the fouthern provinces of North America, particu- 
larly in the hot months of fummer and autumn. 

A quotidian type has been defcribed bv almoft every 
author, who has written on thefubject of intermitting 
and remitting fevers : neither can it be denied, that 
forms of difeaf? frequently occur, where the paroxyfm. 
returns every day at the fame hour, with fymptoms fo 
nearly alike, that an ordinary obferver can perceive 
no difference. Yet Mr. Senac, an author of confi- 
derable eminence, boldly maintains, that a real quo- 
tidian type does not exift in nature. The queftion, 
perhaps, is not eafily determined. I can only men- 
tion from my own experience,, that I have frequently 
k^n fevers with quotidian exacerbations of fuch a 
kind, that there was no perceivable difference between 
them, either in fymptoms or in manner of attack ; yet 
I mull like wife own, that thefe exacerbations were 
generally in the evenings ; and that the difeafe was not 
in every refpecl of a diftinct intermitting form. 

I have now mentioned thofe types that are moft 
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frequently met with in the fevers of Jamaica; yetbe- 
fides thefe, there now and then occur others of more 
complicated and perplexing forms. Thus, I have 
fometimes feen at Savanna la Mar, a fever, which 
feemed to be compounded of a angle tertian with a 
quotidian. In the fpace of forty-eight hours there 
were three feparate exacerbations, two of which were 
exactly alike, that it was impoifible to perceive a dif- 
ference; whilft the whole three followed each other 
in fuch an order of time, that to a fuperncial obfor- 
ver, there appeared to be only one long paroxyfm of 
thirty-fix hours or more. An example will make 
it more plain. On Monday, for inftance, the pa- 
roxyfm of a fever was obferved to begin about nine 
in the morning, preceded by fome degree of coldnefs 
and fhivering. This paroxyfm was ufually violent 
in its fir ft attack : But declined gradually towards 
evening ; though before it was gone off totally, 
another exacerbation commenced, which continued 
the whole of the night. This likewife abated on 
Tuefday morning; and the patient remained ap- 
parently free from fever till five in the afternoon or 
later. A paroxyfm then made its appearance, fimilar 
to the paroxyfm of the preceding evening. It ran 
over a courfe of fimilar duration, and fcarcely had 
abated on Wednefday morning, when a paroxyfm re- 
fembling that of Monday fucceedtd it; which, as for- 
merly, declining towards evening, was foon followed 
by an exacerbation, that lafted till the morning of 
Thurfday. On Thurfday, as on Tuefday, there was 
no feyer till late in the afternoon ; when the evening 
exacerbation returning at the ufual hour, proceeded 
in its ufual courfe. 

The tertian type, fimple, or varioufly compounded, 
is the form of fever, which prevails moft univerfally 
in all climates. The quartan in thofe countries were 
I have lived was rare; and the exillence of a real quo- 
tidian, perhaps, is doubtful. To that compound form, 
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•which I have juft now defcribed, I fhould be inclined 
to give the name of Semiterdan. It is exprefsly the 
diieafe, which i now find has been defcribed under 
this name by Hoffman ; but it is more difficult to de- 
termine exactly, if it is the Hemitritaeus of the an- 
cients. The Hemitritaean form is frequently men- 
tioned by Hippocrates; but his definition is too lo-fe 
to enable us to jud^e precifely of its nature. It is in 
fact, impoliible to fay with certainty, whether it is to 
a type fimilar to that which I have defcribed, or to the 
extended and fubintrant paroxyfms of the double ter- 
tian, that he has applied the name. This laft, indeed, 
feems to have been the idea of many of the ancients, 
particularly of Ceifus and Agathinus. — The phyfi- 
cians of the earlier ages, were lefs curious in minute 
diftinclions than their followers ; and probably applied 
the name of Hemitritaeus to thofe fevers, the pa- 
roxyfms of which were fimply of unufual duration, no 
lefs than to thofe that were of a complicated or com- 
pound nature. This actually appears to have been 
the cafe for a great length of time; but at laft, and 
not long indeed before the days of Galen, the fophif- 
tical genius of the profelTors of medicine, which exert- 
ed itfelf chiefly in things of little importance, mul- 
tiplied the tyocs of fevers to an endlefs variety, and 
attempted to eltablifh diitinclions which have no ex- 
igence in reality. Galen, who is copious in moft 
things, has difcurTed very fully the fubjecT: of types in 
general, and defcribed particularly the nature of the 
Semitertian at great length. But whatever credit 
may be otherwife due to the obfervations of this il- 
luihious writer, it is evident that the defcription, in 
the prefent inftance, is merely the refult of theory. 
He has attempted, indeed, to illuftrate his opinion by 
an example ; but the cafe he has furnifhed us with, 
is conftancly varying its hour of attack; and if ac- 
curately examined, appears rather to be a triple 
tertian, properly fo called, than the form of fever that 
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1 have defcribed above. After the Greeks we may 
next take afhort view of the Arabian phyficians, who, 
as they borrowed much of their knowledge from the 
writings of Galen, likewife adopted his idea of the 
compound nature of the Semitertian. Avicenna, the 
moft eminent among them, has defined this form of 
flifeafe witha good deal of precifion; but we do not find 
that he has added any thing very material to the opi- 
nions of his predecefTors. Galen indeed, had difcuf- 
fed the ftibjecl fo fully, that, though fucceeding wri- 
ters fometimes changed names, they do not feem in 
reality to have furniihed much new observation. As 
we defcend to lefs remote times, Hoftman and Cleg- 
horn are the moft accurate of the moderns, on this 
fubjecl:, who have yet come to my hands. The For- 
mer defcribes under the name of Semitertian the ex- 
prefs form of difcafe, that I met with in Jamaica; the 
latter refers this title to the extended and fubintrant 
paroxyfms of the double tertian. It is with unwilling- 
nefs that I differ in opinion from Cleghorn, who has 
thrown more light on the hiftory of periodical fevers, 
than perhaps, all the writers of his time : yet I cannot 
help obferving, that I never recollect, to have met 
with an original Semitertian, fuch as that he has de- 
fcribed in his well-known treatife. I muft own, in- 
deed^ that I have feveral times feen the morning fever 
of the double tertian anticipate, Co as tobe mixed with 
the decline of the paroxyfm of the preceding evening; 
thereby producing a form of difeafe, that could only 
be diftinguifhed, by the moft careful attention, from 
one long paroxyfm of thirty hours or more: yet this 
was in fa£t, only a degenerated double tertian, the 
paroxyfms of which became accidentally mixed with 
each other. 

The types which I have defcribed above are all the 
varieties, that I obferved in the fevers of the Weft- 
Indies; yet more extenfive experience might have, 
perhaps, brought to my knowledge ftiil further cora- 
C 
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plications : forbefides the forms mentioned in the pre- 
ceding pages, I had the opportunity, in the fouthern 
provinces of North America, to fee feveral instances 
of the triple tertian, properly fo called. In forty- 
eight hours there were three feparate paroxyfms ; all 
of them differing from each other, but correfponding 
with others that followed. — They were eafily traced, 
as the acceffions in that climate were ufually diftin- 
guinhed by a cold fit. In Jamaica, on the contrary, 
complications and irregularities were marked with 
difficulty. The anticipation of type among other 
things occafioned confidcrable perplexity. Thus the 
fmgle tertian, whofe regular period is forty-eight 
hours, often completed its revolutions in forty-lix. 
But though the paroxyfms frequently returned one 
hour or even two hours fooner than the ufual time; 
yet thefe anticipations were feldom longer, unlefs the 
difeafe was of a malignant nature, or difpofed to change 
to a continued form. In either of thefe cafes anticipa- 
tions or twelve or fourteen hours were not uncom- 
mon. Of the different forms of fever the anticipa- 
tions of the angle tertian were the longeft and moil 
remarkable. It was obferved, indeed, that the even- 
ing paroxyfm of the double tertian very generally re- 
turned before the ufual hour; yet this return was fel- 
dom more than an hour at once ; nor did the time of 
invaiion in the whole courfe of the difeafe, fo far as I 
have obferved, ever go beyond twelve at noon. The 
morning paroxyfm, on the contrary, frequently potl- 
poned; yet I have likewife obferved it fometimes to 
anticipate fix or eight hours at one time; by which 
means, it encroached on the paroxyfm of the preceding 
evening, and produced the difeafe which Cleghorn has 
diftinguimed by the name of Semitertian. The ob- 
fervation of this fa& does not feem to have efcaped 
Avicenna. 

There undoubtedly are accidental circumdances, 
which have fome effect in accelerating or retarding 
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Che return of the paroxyfm for a (hort fpace of time; 
yet it would appear, upon the whole, that the caufe, 
why a fever anticipates or poftpones, depends upon- 
fomething that is peculiar to the particular nature of 
the difeafe. Thus, a fever, which once begins to an- 
ticipate, generally goes on anticipating through a 
great part of its courfe; a certain proportion being, 
frequently preferred between the anticipations of the 
different paroxyfms. This was particularly the cafe 
in the fingle tertian of America. The paroxyfms of 
the fevers of that country often anticipated to a cer- 
tain point, by mort anticipations, which bore a re- 
gular proportion to each other ; whilft they were fome- 
times likewife obferved to poftpone,- in the fame gra- 
dual manner, towards the termination. This feldcm 
happened in the fevers of the Weft Indies. 

The anticipations I have mentioned often occafion 
perplexity in tracing the types of fevers; yet the com- 
plications which arifc in the progrefs of the difeafcv 
have a ffill more coniiderable effect in embarrafiing 
the appearances of regularity. Fevers which begin 
as fingle tertian, of en continue fuch through the 
whole of their courfe; yet it fometimes likewiie hap- 
pens, that complicating fevers make their appearance 
on the even days for ir.ftancc, and continue longer,. 
or terminate fooner then the original complaint, in 
fuch manner, as if their exifrence no way depended 
on it. To be able to diftinguim thofe complications 
from the anticipations of a fingle type is frequently 
veryufeful, and a knowledge of it may, in general, be 
attained with a good deal of certainty. Thus for 
inftanGCyif the difeafe is moderate in its fymptoms,anu 
without fufpicion of malignity, the appearance of a 
paroxyfm twelve or fourteen hours before the ufual 
time, efpecially if there is no material difference in 
the nature of the fymptoms,. gives reafon to fufpect 
that the premature return is in reality the complication 
of another fever. On the contrary, where the difeafe 
C 2 
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has betrayed figns of malignity, or where the fymp- 
toms differ from thofe of the former paroxyfms only 
in a greater degree of violence, there is then reafon, 
to apprehend that this appearance is only an anticipa- 
tion. On the fubjec"t of complication of type, fome 
curious obfervations may be found in the writings of 
Galen and Avicenna. The opinions of thofe au- 
thors, indeed, are often mixed with whimfical theo- 
ries ; yet in many refpecb they are fundamentally 
true and highly interefting. 

It would be a matter of ibme utility could we learn 
fo foretel, from the nature of the types, the accidents 
that are likely to happen in theprogrefs of the difeafe, 
or to form a probable conjecture of the event. Some- 
thing certainly may be gained if we obferve with at- 
tention. Thus I may remark, that I never found an- 
ticipations of one hour or even two to be of much 
confequence in the fevers of Jamaica, particularly if 
they happened at an early period ; yet if they were 
longer, or did not happen till after a long continu- 
ance of the difeafe, they often indicated an approach- 
ing crifis. On the contrary, where the paroxyfm an- 
ticipated twelve or fourteen hours at one time, there 
was always fufpicion of danger, at whatever period 
this might happen. It either indicated danger and 
malignity, or a difpofition in the fever to change to a 
continued form. Anticipating fevers were likewife 
obferved to be more difpofed to terminate of them- 
selves, and likewife to terminate more fpeedily, than 
thofe which fteadily preferved the fame hour of re- 
turn. This feems to have been known to the an- 
cients. — But farther, as anticipating tvpes are gene- 
rally a fign of increafmg violence, though of a more 
fpeedy termination ; fo the poftponing of the pa- 
roxyfm, has ufuallybeen allowed to indicate a difeafe, 
whofe violence has begun to decline. Such is the 
common obfervation; nor have I ever found it to be 
•therwife ; unlefs in fome cafes of weaknefs and in*- 
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paired fenfibility, where the ratal paroxyfrrr did not 
come on till after the ufual hour of attack:. 

I am afraid I may appear to many as unneceffarily 
minute, on a fubject, which is not in general confi- 
dered as of much importance ; yet ftiil I cannot for- 
hear to mention fome circumflances of connection,, 
between the hour of irivafion and the future type of 
the fever, which appear to be not only curious, but 
ufrful ; and which, fo far as I know, have not been 
taken notice of by any preceding writer. Galen, it 
is true, boafts the knowledge of foretelling, from the 
appearance of the firft paroxyfm, the nature of the fu- 
ture type of the difeafe •, yet the hour of invafion is 
not included among the number of thofe figns, from 
which he has drawn his information. The rules, in- 
deed, which he has left us are not altogether without 
foundation; yet they are by no means to be depended 
on alone. They have, in fact, arifenfrom theories of 
bile and phlegm, rather than from accurate and careful 
obfervation. There is not, perhaps, any one crite- 
rion on this fubjuc~r. that applies equally in every cli- 
mate. Thofe rules, which I thought I had difco- 
vered, are only local. They varied in the different, 
parts of Jamaica, and in moft parts of America did 
not apply in any degree. Having adopted, on my 
arrival in the Well Indies, the method of writing. 
down and analyzing fuch cafes of fever as came un- 
der my care, the difference of hour, at which fevers 
of a different type ufually commenced, (truck me as 
a matter of no fmall curiofity. The fingle tertian,. 
for inftance, was constantly remarked to begin in the 
forenoon, ufually between the hours of eight and 
eleven ; whilft thofe forms of difeafe, that were evi- 
dently quotidian, or ftill more continued as con- 
stantly began in the evening, generally from four to 
eight. This feemed to be a fixed di function; it is 
an important one ; and fo far there was no ambiguity : . 
but it was extremely difficult, perhaps impoflible, to. 
C 3 
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difcover figns at an early period, which were capable 
of diftinguifhing the fever, which continued fimpie 
in its form throughout, or which became complicated 
at a certain period of its courfe. I have often made 
a fortunate conjefture; but I believe it would occafion 
embarraffment, rather than afford information, were 
I to attempt to defcribe thofe circumftances, which 
ibmetimes determined my opinion. They rauft, in 
fa£t, be learnt from a&ual obfervation. I havejuft 
now mentioned, that it is extremely difficult to diftin- 
guifh the fingle from the double tertian, by the ap- 
pearances of the ftrft paroxyfm, when the morning 
fever of this laft form begins the difeafe; fo neither is 
it eafy to diftinguiih the double tertian from the quo- 
tidian, when the illnefs commences with the evening 
paroxyfm of that complicated type. This is a cafe, 
indeed, as far as my experience goes, rarely happens ; 
yet where it does happen, the circumftances, with 
which the evening fever is ufually attended, mark a 
further diftinftion. The quotidian commences ufu- 
alJy by adiftincl: and regular paroxyfm; the evening 
fever of the double tertian, for the moft part, only by 
3 flight indifpofition. 

This connexion which I havejuft mentioned, be- 
tween the hour of invauon and the type of the fever, 
was obfervedconllantly at Savanna la Alar in Jamaica; 
but the fame rules did not by any means hold true in 
the different parts of the continent of America. The 
moft ufual hour of the invafion of the fingle tertian 
was twelve at noon in that country ; though in fome 
cafes the paroxyfm came on fo early as ten in the- 
morning, or fo late as two in the afternoon. Of the 
other forms I. cannot fpealc with any certainty. 

But befides the different hour of invafion of the 
different types, I muft likewife take notice of fame 
other circumftances, that feemed to be connected 
with the various forms. The duration of the pa- 
roxyfm for Lnftance, was ufually longer in the fingle 
tertian than in the doubh tertian, or quotidian; an<l 
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of the double tertian, the paroxyfm of the morning 
was ufually longer than that of the evening; and be- 
fides being longer, was generally of greater violence, 
at leaft in the beginning of the difeafe, The cold fit 
was likewife more remarkable in the fingle tertian, 
than in the other forms of fever. — I do not fpeak of 
the quartan, of which I know but little. Of the bi- 
lious vomiting, fo much infifted on by Galen as a 
diftinguiftiing mark of the fingle tertian, I am at a 
lofs to fpeak pofitively. I can, indeed, affirm that I 
conftantly obferved fuch evacuations to be more fre- 
quent in the different forms of the tertian, than in 
thofe that appeared to be quotidian, or that approached 
nearer to a continued tvpe. 

Such were the types of the fever of Jamaica, and 
fuch were the principal circumflances that appeared 
to be connected with them. The types of fevers it 
may be obferved feem to be modified by climate; and 
there are not perhaps two different countries, or even 
diftricts of country, in which they are exactly alike. 
The hour of invafion of the fame form of difeafe was 
different in Jamaica, and on the continent of North 
America; neither does it appear to have been exactly 
the fame in Jamaica, and in the different iflands of 
the Mediterranean. The prevalence of certain forms 
in certain climates, and the various changes of the 
form according to the changes of the feafon, is a mat- 
ter of curiofity, and of confiderable importance in the 
hiftory of the difeafe. In Jamaica for inftance, for 
one fingle tertian, there were at leaft three double 
ones; whilft in America, the fingle tertian bore the 
proportion of ten to one, perhaps, to all the other 
forms. In the higher latitudes of this country, the 
fingle tertian was almoft the only form which was 
feen, in the winter months and in fpring; yet in the 
fouthern provinces, particularly in the heat of fum- 
mer and fometimes in autumn, the double tertian, and* 
even ftill more complicated types v/ere by no means 
uncommon. 
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I have thus endeavoured in the preceding pages 
to defcribe the types of remitting fevers, as they oc- 
cured to my own obfervation. I have likewiie at- 
tempted to compare my own defer iptions with thofe 
of other authors ; fo that the reader may, in fome de- 
gree, be able to attain a fyftematic view of this fpe-. 
cies of difeafe, as it appears in the different parts of 
the world. The labour I am aware wiJl be reckoned 
fuperfluous by many; and a difcuiiion on types, will 
probably be confidered as partaking too much of the 
fchool of Galen, who is held in contempt by the wri-. 
ters of the prefent day. I by no means contend for 
the infallibility of Galen or the ancients; yet I can-, 
not help believing, that though they have left us, 
much falfe and fuperfluous theory, they have likewife 
left us many valuable obfervations, on the nature and 
progrefs of febrile difeafes, which the moderns feem to 
have neglected. Though the theory of Galen on the 
prefent fubjecr. is probably ill founded, his obferva- 
tions are certainly exact.; and from what I have my-, 
felf feen, no aflertions, which will convince me, that 
an intimate acqaintance with the types and periods 
of fevers, is not an efiential knowledge to the practi- 
tioner. It is, indeed, the fir ft ftep; and it is a ftep of 
fuch importance, that our future progrefs will neither 
be fatisfactory nor fafe, unlefs it is properly under- 
flood. I maybe allowed to fpeak from my own ex- 
perience. It fell to my lot to have the charge of men's 
lives at an early period of life. I had then no know- 
ledge of the types and periods of febrile difeafes, and 
I muft not conceal, that the method of treatment I 
purfued, and the returns of the difeafe fo often inter- 
fered, that though actual harm was feldom done, yet 
many opportunities of doing good were certainly loft. 
The patient, if he had the leaf! penetration, could not,/ 
fometimes, avoid feeing, that, though I might be ac- 
quainted with the common routine of practice, I was 
ignorant of the nature and progrefs of the difeafe, from 
which I had undertaken to relieve him. 



CHAP. III. 

CRITICAL DAYS IN FEVERS- 

THE critical days, which are intimately connect- 
ed with the types and periods of fevers, come 
properly to be confidered in this place. The fubject 
is important, and though very fully difcufTed by me- 
dical writers, does not as yet appear to have been fa- 
tisfacborily explained by any one. If we attempt to 
trace the dodfrine to its fource, we fhall find the firff. 
mention of it in the writings of Hippocrates. The 
followers of this author's opinions are numerous ; 
and the endeavours, they have employed in attempt- 
ing to eftablifh his fyftem, have been ftrenuous and 
unremitting. But critical days have unfortunately 
afforded a field for controverfy in all ages ; and there 
frill are many who maintain, and others who as con- 
fincntly deny the exigence of a-ny fuch power in af- 
fecting the termination of febrile difeafes. In the 
midft of this perplexity, a man who has had no expe- 
rience of his own is totally at a lofs, which way to 
turn. There are great names on both fides of the 
queftion, but clear and decifive evidence on neither. 
A detail, therefore, of fuch obfervations as promifeto 
remove many of thofe circumftances of embarrafT- 
ment, cannot fail of being ufeful, and I hope accept- 
able to the public. I am aware, indeed, that an at- 
tempt to explain a myftery, which has hitherto eluded 
the refearches of the mod eminent phyficians, will not 
probably efcape cenfure: — In an obfeure man, per- 
haps, it may be deemed arrogant; neither is it alto- 
gether without hefitation that I undertake the difcuf- 
fion; though very unequivocal proofs of the truth of 
the principles on which I proceed, arife from a view 
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of the cafes of fever which came under my care, dur* 
ing the time I lived in the Weft Indies. The prin- 
ciple on which the critical days in that climate depend, 
appears from the facts found in the following pages 
to be indifputably eftablifhed; the deviations are fa- 
tisfactorily accounted for; and the fundamental rules,, 
it is prefumed, are fuch as may be extended to every 
climate on the globe. But, I (hail ftatein a few words 
the leading circumftances, which occurred to me on 
the fubject. If they afford not light enough to remove 
all the difficulties, it is hoped they may at leaft point 
out a road, by which thefe difficulties may in future 
be removed. 

It may not be improper to remark in the firft place, 
that I had heard of the doctrine of critical days in fe- 
vers before my arrival in the Weft Indies; yet I may 
likewife obferve, that it was a doctrine, which I had 
only heard of by name. I had no knowledge of it, 
and I foon found that the idea was treated with ridi- 
cule by practitioner?, who very generally fuppofed 1 
the courfe of the fevers of Jamaica to be cut fhort by 
bark, or other powerful means. Influenced, perhaps, 
by the authority of older men, I found myfelf difpofed 
to acquiefce in the common opinion, that this doctrine 
was only one of the fanciful theories of the fchools; 
yet it was not long before I acquired a different view 
of the fubject. I foon obferved that fevers fometimes 
ceafed before a fingle grain of bark was given; 
fometimes after a few dofes, and fometimes not. 
till after feveral ounces. The obfervation of this 
fact did not fail to undeceive me. Under the circum- 
ftances I mention, it would have been the height 
ofobftinacy to have periifted in believing;, that the 
cure of the fever was in reality owing to the power 
of this celebrated remedy. But though it was foon 
evident, that the termination of the difeafe depended 
on fome other thing than that which was generally 
fuppofed ; yet a confiderable time paft over," before I 
was able to determine what this fomething actually 
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'was, or before T was able to afcertain the laws which 
it :.jeyed. I foon difcovered, indeed, that fevers had a 
general tendency to terminate on particular days ; but 
it was not til! the year 1776, that I difcovered the 
proportion thofeduys bore to each other, or the fources 
of the many deviations, which occurred. The fubjecr. 
feemed to be important ; — and I felt an eagernefs to 
determine a queltion, which hitherto had been fruit- 
LisJy piwfued. With this view I wrote down with 
care and attention every cafe of fever which I met 
with in the year 1776 and 1777; and in looking over 
the memoranda fometirrie after, found, that the critical 
days bore to each other the following proportion, viz. 
of fixty cafes, which terminated favourably, ten ter- 
minated on the third, ten on the fifth, twenty on the 
feventh, ten on die ninth, five on the eleventh, three 
on the thirteenth, and two on the feventeenth. Of 
nine which terminated fatally, one terminated on the 
fixth, one on the feventh, fix on the eighth, and one 
on the tenth. Thefe fa<Sls are precife and determi- 
nate ; but I muft not forget to mention, that if we are 
guided whollv by obvious appearances, there fome- 
times occur circumftances, which occafion embarra(T- 
ment. Thus in the prefent inftances, I not only rec- 
koned the time by the periods, or revolutions of the 
difeafe, but I Iikewife Amplified the complicated types; 
that is, I reckoned every revolution of the Angle ter- 
tian as forty-eight hours, though it was often corn- 
pleated in lefs; whilft 1 confidered the correfponding 
paroxyfms of the double tertian, only as the fame dif- 
eafe. It may alfo be farther remarked, that the difeafe, 
which was the fubjecl of this inveftigation, was of a 
regular, remitting" form. Paroxyfms and rcmiffions 
were always difcernible, and figns of crifis were ge- 
nerally diftinct. 

The ftate of the critical days, as reprefented above 
is literally exact, where the complicated types were 
Amplified, and where the time was reckoned by the pe- 
riods of the difeafeibut I muft likewife obferve, that 
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unlefs thismethodof calculation was adopted, there cc- 
cured numerous inftances, which feemed to deviate 
from the general rule. In the firft place, if the type of 
the fever was Angle tertian, which neither anticipated 
nor poftponcd, — and with paroxyfms which did not 
exceed twelve hours in duration, the crifis was uni- 
formly on an odd djy : yet if the-type anticipated, and 
the furn of the anticipations, in the courfe of the dif- 
eafe, was equal to twenty-four hours, the crifis was 
then neceflarily removed to an even day, if the time was 
reckoned by the natural day; though frill on an odd 
day, if reckoned in the manner which has been men- 
tioned above. In like manner, if the type poftponed, 
while the duration of the paroxyfm exceeded or 
amounted to 24. hours, the crifis was neceflarily 
protracted to an even day. But this was a cafe, which 
feldom happened. In fevers likewife of the double 
tertian type, the type which prevailed principally at 
Savanna la Mar, there occurred much feeming irre- 
gularity. This form of fever, as was faid before, 
feemed to confift of two difeafes, which ran a feparate 
and independent courfe. Thus, if the fever which 
began on the odd day was critical; that is, if the pa- 
roxyfm of the odd day terminated the difeafe, the cri- 
fis was neceflarily on an odd day; but if that fever, 
the firft attack of which was on the even day, confifted 
of an equal number of paroxyfms with the other, or 
continued after that had ceafed, the crifis was then on 
an even day,reckoning from the beginning of the ill- 
nefs, though ftill on an odd day, dating from the 
commencement of the fecond fever. It was the ob- 
fervation of this fadf. which firft gave me the idea of 
Amplifying complicated types, and of calculating the 
critical days by the periods of the difeafe. The idea 
may perhaps be reckoned fanciful; but experience 
has afforded me fufRcient proofs, and it will ftil! af- 
ford the fame to thofe who take the trouble to look 
for them, that the various types of complicated fevers 
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^actually run a fcparate and independent courfe; a fact 
when eitablifhed, which removes all doubt and am- 
biguity from the apparently varying laws of critical 
days in the compound forms of febrile difeafes. With 
regard to the quotidian it remains to be remarked, 
that the crifis was generally on an odd day. It was 
likewife generally on an odd day in thofe that were 
ftill more continued and acute ; — a fact which feemS 
to have been well known to Avicenna. But though the 
rules I have mentioned are clear and uniform, Irault 
ftill own, that I have fometimes met with fevers of a, 
very continued kind, which terminated late on the 
fixth, or rather very early on the feventh. The difeafe 
was then of mere than uiual violence on the frxth: — ■ 
how far this might be owing to anticipations of the 
paroxyfm of the feventh, accumulated upon that of the 
11x1b, is difficult to determine with certainty. 

The anticipation, the poftponing, and the compli- 
cation of type are the principal circumftances, which 
ufually difturb the regular critical periods in fevers of 
fhort duration; yet in thofe of longer continuance, 
there is ftill another caufe, which deferves to be par- 
ticularly attended to. In the fevers of Jamaica, espe- 
cially in thofe which approached to a continued form^ 
fome very apparent change in the nature of the fymp- 
toms, or in the mode of action of the febrile caufe* 
was generally obferved on the feventh, or before it. 
In confequence of this change, the order of the cri^ 
tical days was fometimes difturbed, and appearances^ 
were often produced, which feemed to contradict the 
rules, which we have attempted to eftablifh. It was 
a common remark, that after the feventh there was 
lefs apparent regularity in the movements of nature, 
This, as we mail afterwards attempt to prove, was 
the confequence of a feptenary revolution, which 
accidentally disturbed the regular order of the ordi- 
nary days of cri-fis. It is a fact of which the ancients 
were not ignorant; and of which I (hall have occa- 
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fion to make frequent ufe: viz. that a relapfe has 2 
tendency to run over a courfe of duration equal to 
the original fever. This is confirmed by the autho- 
rity of Hippocrates; but I may alio add, that not 
only thofe recurrences of fever, which are more pro- 
perly flyled relapfes ; but further, that in thofe in- 
#ances, where the difeafe undergoes any remarkable 
change in the nature of its fymptoms, the tiiforder is 
generally difpofed to continue for the fame length of 
time in this new form, as it had done in the former, - 
Thus a remarkable change of fymptoms on the fifth 
was followed by a crifis on the ninth ; fometimes, 
perhaps, only by another change of fymptoms on the 
ninth, the final crifis not happening till after another 
period of five days. In like manner, a change of 
fymptoms on. the feventh was often followed by a 
crifis on the thirteenth ; or only, perhaps, bv another 
change on the thirteenth, the difeafe completing ano- 
ther revolution of feven days before a final termina- 
tion. That fuch changes actually do take place at 
certain periods, not only thofe cafes of fever, which 
have come under my own care, but thofe related by 
Hippocrates, in the books of Epidemics, give fufH- 
cient room to believe. Thus in every one cf thofe 
inftances, where the hiftory is fo circumftantially de- 
tailed as to leave it in our power to trace the difeafe 
in its progrefs, it will conftantly be found, if the day 
of crifis deviates from the general rule, that a change 
of fymptoms, often an evident renewal of fever, had 
actually taken place at fome period of the courfe. In 
this manner, if the change of fymptoms of which I 
fpeak happened on an odd day, the odd days continued 
to be critical, as if no change had been; on the con- 
trary, if the paroxyfm of the odd day completed its 
courfe, the remiffion which followed was often more 

perfect than ufual : a diftinct period was marked 

in the hiitory of the difeafe, or in other words, 

there was an obfeure or imperfect trifis. But on the 
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day following, which was an even day, a fever with a 
different train of fymptoms made its appearance, and 
ran over a courfe, for the molt part, equal in dura- 
tion to the former. If this change, or renewal of the 
difeafe happened on the fixth, a change or drifts was 
not expected till the tenth, if on the eighth, not till 
the fourteenth. I have faid juft now, that rclapfes 
were generally difpofed to run over a courfe of the 
fame duration as the original difeafe ; yet I mufc like- 
wife remark, that they were fometimes alfo of fhorter 
continuance. Thus I have frequently obfervcd a 
change of the nature of the fymptoms on the feventh,. 
"-and a final crifis on the eleventh ; the renewal of the 
difeafe, inftead of feven, being only of five days con- 
tinuance. 

The above circumftances are capable of explain- 
ing the ordinary deviations from the regular critical 
periods in the fevers of the Weft-Indies; but I can- 
not affirm with the fame certainty, that a fimilar ex- 
planation will be conifantly admitted in the long 
fevers of this country. I have however reafon to 
believe, that changes at the feptenary periods fre- 
quently take place here, and fometimes apparently 
difturb the critical periods of the difeafe. Thofe 
cafes which I have been able to trace with accuracy- 
give ftrong proofs of it, — I fhall relate two or three 
of them to ferve as an illuftration. The firff, is that 
of a young man, who had been ill of a fever more 
than three weeks before I was called to him. Two 
days before I faw him ; and after an evident abate- 
ment of the fymptoms, there happened a fudden and 
unexpected relapfe, or renewal of the difeafe. In- 
formed of this circumftance, I dated from the new 
attack, and calculated the critical days in the manner 
which has been ftiewn above. Minute attention dif- 
covered the type, though it was only an obfcure 
one.— "-It was Semitertian, or there was an exacer- 
bation every evening, with a more evident paroxyfnx 

D 2 
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on the alternate days. A crifis happened at the periodf 
I had forefeen, but it was not final. A fever returned 
again in the evening, different however in type, as 
well as in fy mptoms, from the preceding. It had 
ilifrinct quotidian exacerbations and an imperfect crifis 
happened on the feventh. But in twelve or fourteen 
hours, a coldnefs and fhivering marked a renewal of 
the old, or perhaps the invafion of a new difeafe. The 
fymptoms were not only different in their nature from, 
the fymptomsof the former; but they were likewife 
more violent in degree. TJie difeafe continued in 
this form for (even days, and the crifis, which at 
laft was only imperfect, was foon fucceeded by another 
renewal of fever, the beginning of which was marked 
by a fimilar degree of coldnefs and fhivering. The 
fymptoms of this were likewife different from the pre- 
ceding, but its form was the fame, and it ran over a 
courfe of equal duration. The feptenary revolutions 
were very plain in this cafe. I fhall relate another in 
which they were not fo clearly marked, though they 
certainly didftill take place. Itisacafe of fever with 
nervous fymptoms. On the feventh a fediment ap- 
peared in the urine, fome drops of blood fell from the 
nofe; ani the abatement of fever was very evident; 
yet it did not laff, long. The difeafe recurred again 
on the eighth, and continued to increafe in violence 
till the fourteenth. A fediment then appeared in the 
urine, fome drops of blood fell from the nofe as be- 
'fore, there were two or three evacuations by ftool, 
which had been unufual in the preceding courfe of the 
difeafe; and from the whole appearances I could not 
kelp entertaining fome faint hopes of crifis. There 
was indeed an evident alleviation of the fufferings; 
but it lafted but for a fhort time. Next day every 
Symptom was aggravated, and the powers of life feem- 
*d to fulFer a gradual diminution till the twentieth, 
when the patient died. I do not recollect any in- 
stance of fever, where the revolutions were more ob* 
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fcure than in the prefent cafe ; yet they were {till ca- 
pable of being traced. The next example I {hall 
mention is much clearer. It is an inftance of a bad 
fever, of no difccrnible type in the beginning, in a 
man who v/as confiderabiy advanced in years. On 
the evening of the feventh there was fome obfeure. 
tendency to crifis. The patient was not only eafier 
in his own feelings; but the eye and countenance,. 
which had been confufed and clouded, brightened 
up, and a final] fediment appeared in the urine. Yet 
thefe favourable circumftances were only of fhort 
duration. In the courfe of the day following, all the 
fymptoms recurred, and the difeafe acquired force 
till the evening of the thirteenth. The pulfe then 
tjegan to rife, and continued rifing till the morning 
of the fourteenth, when a profufe fweat was followed, 
by a very diftincr. crifis. But {till this crifis was 
not final. The malignity of the difeafe, however,, 
departed, and the complaint that remained, aflurriing 
a remitting form, totally difappeared after another pe- 
riod of feven days. I {hall only beg leave to relate 
another inftance of fever, which occured to me lately,, 
and which affords a very curious proof of feptenary 
revolutions in febrile difeafes of long continuance.. 
A young man had been ill of a fever about a fort- 
night before I v/as called to him. At the time I 
firft faw him, the fymptoms were very violent; but 
having abated confiderably in the courfe of a day or 
two, I began to entertain hopes of a fpeedy recovery. 
Thccomplaint was almoft entirely gone, when a new 
train of fymptoms uaexpecledlymaking its appearance,, 
raged with violence for a day or two, and then de- 
clined "Tadually as the other had done. I a?ain look- 
ed for fiVns of crifis, when another aceeilion on the. 
feventh from the former attack, brought into- 

{Till greater danger. Thefe fymptoms, though of a 
different nature from the former, were violent in the 
beginning; but they foon began to abate, and h 
D 3 
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almoft difappeared, when the attack was once more 
renewed on the following feventh. In this manner 
the difeafe went through nine feptenary revolutions ; 
and it is fomewhat remarkable, that the fymptoms, . 
which marked the new acceifion, were always diffe- 
rent from thofc of the acceflion immediately preced- 
ing. In one, the diftinguiihing fymptoms were a 
fnorofe and ftern fullennefs,in another, delirium, tre- 
mors and fubfultus tendinum, — and in the third, co- 
pious liver-coloured {tools. Thefe were three times 
feverally repeated. It deferves, however, to be re- 
marked, that the period of the acceffions was fhort- 
ened before the termination of the difeafe. After it 
had continued nine weeks in the manner I have def- 
cribed above, there were two acceflions of five days 
each; after which all traces of fever difappeared. 

It is fufficiently plain from the facts which I have 
mentioned in the preceding pages, that the moreufuat 
irregularities in the order of the critical days, proceed 
generally from overlooking the type in periodical 
fevers, or from neglecting to attend to feptenary, and 
other revolutions, in fuch as approach more nearly 
to a continued form. Thefe are the general caufes 
of apparent irregularity; yet befides thefe, there are 
itill fome others, which muff not be paffed over with- 
out notice, as they occafionally have the effect of 
producing apparent deviations. Thus it often hap- 
pens, that a difeafe, which appears to be continued 
in the beginning,. changes to remitting after a certain 
duration. The change is ufually on an odd dav, and 
on the day following the firfr. paroxyfm of the remit- 
ting form makes its appearance, the termination of 
which may be expected on an even day, if we date 
from the beginning of the illnefs, though {till on an 
odd day, if we date, (as perhaps we ought to do) 
from the time this change in the circumftances of the 
difeafe took place. To this we may add, that thofe 
-complicating fevers, which x happening at various dif- 
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tances of time, fometimes terminate fooner, (bme- 
times continue longer than the original complaint, 
frequently difturb in appearance the general regu- 
larity of the critical periods of nature. It happens, 
perhaps, from a fimilar caufe, that a paroxy fm of an 
unufual kind fometimes terminates the difeafe, and 
apparently difturbs the regular periods of crifis This 
has occurred to me feveral times in practice; and it 
happened twice in my own perfon. The ordinary 
paroxyfm declined after the ufual duration ; a new 
one fucceeded of uncommon violence, and very dif- 
ferent in its nature from the former. Its courfe was 
of long continuance, and it finally terminated the 
difeafe. 

The above fa£ts enable us to explain fatisfactorily 
every circumftance, which relates to critical days in 
fevers, where the crifis is clear and decided ; yet I 
muft ftill own, that as I have fometimes met with 
fevers where marks of crifis were fcarcely perceptible 
fo it would be rafhnefs, in fuch cafes, to fpeak pofi- 
tively of the order of the critical days. The patient 
might, in fome meafure, be faid to wade through the 
difeafe; the changes from day to day being fo very 
fmall, that it required more difcernment than I can 
boaft of to mark them with precifion. . 

The obfervations I have related, and the rules I 
have attempted to eftablifh, for the better explana- 
tion of the doctrine of critical days in fevers, were 
formed at a time when I had no knowledge of the 
opinions of preceding authors. They may therefore 
better claim exemption from bias in favour of one 
fet of writers, or prejudice againft another. They 
arc indeed no more than an analyfis of facts, which* 
were collected with every poflible care, which are 
fufficiently circumftantial, and which fpeak beft for 
themfelves. They contain, (if I do not view them 
with a partial eye,) fuch information, as may lead r.o> 
a fatisfadlory explanation of this myfterious and long 
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difputed doctrine. — I rnuft only beg leave to add, 
that though I have everywhere mentioned the pre- 
eminence of particular days in terminating fevers, 
yet it muft not be underitood, that this power de- 
pends on a particular quality of the days, merely as 
fuch. It depends more evidently on a certain number 
of revolutions of the difeafe, in confequence of which, 
the fever from Something we do not in the lead un- 
derhand, feems difpofed to terminate finally, or to 
fufFer a change in its mode of action. This there- 
fore brings us to the concluhon, that the critical pe- 
riods are improper calculated by the natural day. 
The doctrine, in fhort, can only be rendered connft- 
ent by attending to the periods of the difeafe, by fim- 
plifying complicated types, and by marking thofe 
feptenary or other revolutions, which happening at 
difFerent diftances of time, occafion an appearance of 
irregularity which does not exi^ in reality. 

Having related the remit of my own obfervations 
on critical days in fevers, I fliall now endeavour tt> 
bring under one point of view, the fubftance of what 
has been written on the fubjecr, by fome of the moft 
celebrated of the ancient, as well as modern phyficians„ 
That certain day?, or that portions of time compre- 
hended in a|certa:n number of davs, had obviouilva 
power of producing changes on the human frame, ap- 
pears to be an obfervation of high antiquity; but as a 

.1 doctrine, we are unable totrace it farther than 
the day? of Hippocrates. Hippocrates has treated very 
fu'ly of the critical periods of fevers, in various parts 

works; and upon the whole, has amaiTed a con- 
fidv-rable body of information; though with lefs pre- 
cifion, perhaps, than has been generally imagined. 
The cafes of the Epidemics, which we naturally con- 
fider as the material? from which he formed his gene- 
ral doctrine, have fome obvious and great ddVcts.. 
The date is feldotn clearly afcertnined, and ths moda 
of calculating the time, dyes not fe«m to be fixed. If 
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at fever, for inftance, begins in the evening, or in the 
Courfe of the night, the day following is generally 
reckoned the firft day of the difeafe, by this author. — 
But this is not all. — Some of the cafes are plainly re- 
lated from memory ; and others are only parts of 
cafes, related by different perfons. This want of 
accuracy, where it is fcarcely poffible to be too cir- 
cumftantial, neceffarily breeds confufion, and pro- 
duces an appearance of irregularity, which docs not 
actually exiit. Hence we find inconfiftency in the 
general doctrine, as delivered in different parts of the 
works, which have beenafcribed to Hippocrates ; at the 
fame time, that there is a want of that circumftantial 
detail in the particular parts, from which only we can 
be enabled to form an opinion. I have read over 
with much attention the cafes of fevers, recorded in 
the Epidemics ; but I frequently found myfelf unable 
to trace the difeafe in its progrefs. Though evidently 
fubjecl: to periodical movements, it was not always 
in my power to lay hold of the type ; yet wherever 
it was poffible to attain this exactnefs, I have the 
fatisfaction to add, that I conftantly found the move- 
ments of nature to be uniform. They were the fame 
in the iflands of the Archipelago, as in the ifland of 
Jamaica.— 'If they appeared in fome inftances to be 
different, it was perhaps principally owing to this, 
that the Greek phyfician had left fome part of the dif- 
eafe undefcribed. 

From what I have juft now faid, we can have no 
hefitation in concluding, that the opinion of Hippo- 
crates, on the fubjedf. of critical days, is neither pre- 
cife in any one part, nor confiftent in the whole. The 
doctrine, however, in its beft digefted form, is the 
following: viz. That odd days have a remarkable 
power in terminating fevers; but more particularly, 
that the great critical revolutions happen at quater- 
nary periods. Thus the moft eminent critical days, 
are the fourth, the feventh, the eleventh, the four- 
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teenth, thefeventeenth and the twentieth. This is the 
general form of this Hippocratic dodtrine; yet in 
this form, it bears contradiction to obfervations that 
are found in various parts of that ancient author's 
Works. The fifth and ninth are excluded by this 
arrangement, from the number of the critical days; 
though there are numerous examples of their great 
power, in, terminating febrile difeafes. 

The doctrine of critical days, which appeared firft 
in a regular form, in the writings of Hippocrates, 
found numerous and refpectable advocates among the 
ancient phyficians. Diodes of Caryftus, Philotimus T 
Heraclides of Tarentum, ccc. all bore teftimony to 
the general truth of the obfervation ; but their writ- 
ings being unfortunately loft, we are now ignorant 
of the particular facts and arguments, by which they 
attempted to fupport their opinions. Indeed, from 
the time of the Perfian invafion of Greece, till the 
Roman arms penetrated' into Afia, a period of near 
four hundred years, we know of no oppofition to 
to this fundamental doctrine of the Coan Sage : But 
in the time of Pompe.y the Great, an author arofe,, 
who endeavoured to eftablifri his own fame on the 
ruins of this favourite fyftem of his predeceiTors. 
Afclepiades, who was a man of a bold and daring 
genius, not only rejected this apparently well founded' 
doctrine of the ancients, but treated the idea of it 
with ridicule. His arguments are ingenious and 
acute; but they fall fhort of the truth. The pa- 
roxyfms or exacerbations, as he juftry obferves, fome- 
times change to the even days, and confequently the 
crifis: yet this, if properly underftood, does not def-. 

troy the generality of the rules; if the method of 

calculating the time, by the periods and revolutions 
of the difeafe, be adopted, the difficulty is perfectly 
removed. But though this fact in reality, was not 
unknown to Afclepiades; yet it does not appear, that 
he underftood the application of it. I may add, that 
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he has preeipiately rejected the doctrine, from the 
very circumftance which eftablifhes its reality. 

We do not meet with any thing very material, 
on the prefent fubject, between the time of Afcle- 
piades, and the days of Galen. There appears, in- 
deed, to have been many, who adopting the opinion, 
and copying the arguments of the eloquent Bethy- 
nian, denied altogether the exiftence of critical pe- 
riods in fevers; whilft others, recurring to the doc- 
trine of Hippocrates, maintained their reality with 
no lefs obftinacy. But we are now in a great mea- 
sure ignorant, ifthofe writers attempted to fupport 
their opinions by any new facts, or new arguments. 
Among other misfortunes, we muft regret particu- 
larly, that the treatife of Aretaeus on fevers is loft. 
From wluat we know of this author's induftry we 
might have reafonably expected original information 
on the fubject in queition. 

Galen, whofe fertile and exuberant genius left no 
path in phyfic unexplored, has written fully on this 
celebrated doctrine. He has profefTedly adopted the 
opinion of Hippocrates, and laboured much to ex- 
plain and confirm it; but unfortunately, he has oftener 
overwhelmed the fubject. with diffufe and tedious 
reafonings, than illuftrated it by proofs from expe- 
rience and actual obfervation. Upon the whole, 
however, amidft much fuperfluous and unmeaning 
matter, we find not only ufeful information, but a 
more fyftematic arrangement of facts, than is any 
where to be met with. He has attempted to fix with 
more precifion the date of invafion ; he has eftimated 
with more accuracy the critical power of the diffe- 
rent days ; and further, has hinted obfcurely, that the 
time will be calculated moft conveniently by the pa- 
roxyfms or revolutions of the difeafe. In (hort, this 
author, no lefs than Afclepiades, was fufficiently ac- 
quainted with the principal truths, which give con- 
fiftency to this doctrine; but it is evident, that he 
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did not understand the full extent of their application. 
He was conftantly biafled by the theory of a quater- 
nary period; as without this predilection, it is not 
eafy to conceive, how he lhould have conhdered the 
fourteenth, as critical of tertians, where the parox- 
yfm s happen on the odd days, and where the termin- 
ation, as he acknowledges, conflantly follows the 
folution of a paroxyfm. The latitude likewife which 
he afTumes, in explaining the apparent irregularities, 
is much too great. If we are permitted to reckon 
either the beginning or the termination of a paroxyfm, 
as the critical period, according as it fhall beft fuit 
our theory, it is eafy to elude the mod pofitive tefti- 
monies of experience. Yet, notwithftanding thefe 
defects, the different tracts of Galen on this fubject, 
deferve to be carefully read. The facts they contain, 
though fometimes mifapplied, are often important; 
and though we are not always Satisfied with the rea- 
fonings of the author, we are aftonifhed at the amaz- 
ing mafs of learning and knowledge found in his 
works. 

There is little new information, on the fubject of 
critical days, to be met with in the writings of thofe 
Greek phyficians, who were pofterior to the time of 
Galen. iEtius Amidenus, indeed, brings into nar- 
rower compafs the fubftance of the doctrin-s of his 
predeceffors. He mentions likewife, the mod ma- 
terial of thofe circumfrances, which influence the 
deviations from the regular crifis ; but it is evident, 
that he has not fufficiently understood their applica- 
tion. Alexander Frallianus, who was an excellent 
practitioner, and a man of long experience, paries 
over this fubject without particular notice; and 
though Paulus of iEgina has detailed the opinions of 
Galen in a more compreffed form, than they are 
found "in the original author; yet he has not added 
any new obfervations of his own. From the manner, 
indeed, in which he fpeaks, of the peculiar virtue o£ 
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the feventh and fourteenth, we fhould be apt to be- 
lieve, that he is not altogether free from prepofTeflion 
in favour of the Pythagorean numbers. 

It was reafonable to have expected information, on 
the fubject of critical days, from the writings of 
the Arabian phyficians. The Arabians inhabit a 
country, were the periodical movements of nature 
are perhaps more clearly marked, than in our north- 
ern latitudes. Some districts of their country like- 
wife were famous for the fcicnces at an early period, 
though it does not indeed appear that much of this 
knowledge defcended in a direct channel to the Ara- 
bians of the prefjnt times. The Arabian phyfician?, 
in many inftances, enriched medical practice with 
new forms of remedies ; but they have for the mofr. 
part only adopted the theoretical doctrines of the 
Greeks, particularly of Galen. Avicenna, the mofr, 
famous among their phyficians, and undoubtedly a 
great man, has Galen conftantly in his eye: in fhort, 
he has done little more On the fubject of critical days, 
at leaft, than merely tranflate the opinions and argu- 
ments of the celebrated Greek. He attempts, indeed, 
to be more explicit in afcertaining the date of inva- 
fion; but he does not in fact, go much beyond his 
predeceflbrs ; — hinting only obfeurely, that the cri- 
tical days ought to be calculated from the proper for- 
mation of the type, or the diftinct invafion of the 
fever. He has added, however, that the odd days, are 
properly the critical da)S of the fingle tertian, and that 
the eleventh ofcourfe, obtains rank of the fourteenth 
in this difeafe. 

There are many authors, who have written on 
this fubject, fince the arrival offciencein Europe; 
but there are few that I have met with, who have 
thrown light oil it from th;ir own observations. 
The mofr of them have borrowed the opinion from 
Hippocrates; and accordingly have attempted to efta- 
blifh the truth of it, on the facts which are found in 
E 
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the writings of thyt author; facts, which, on enquiry, 
will fcarcely be found to be accurate enough to be 
made the bafis of a general doctrine. It would be 
time ill fpent, to enter into a detail of the arguments 
of this numerous lift of writers ; who, in reality, 
have oftener attempted to fupport their opinions by 
the authority of Galen and the ancients, than by the 
facls which might have been found in their own ex- 
perience. From writers, however, of this defcrip- 
tion, it would be unjuft, not to feparate Hoffman, 
an author, who has related with candour the refuk 
of his own obfervations, in a practice of forty years 
and upwards. The facls which Hoffman mentions, 
throw confiderable light on the fubiect; yet ffill they 
do not remove all the difficulty. They neither ena- 
ble us to form an eftimate of the power of the differ- 
ent critical days; neither do they at all amll us in 
comprehending the caufe of the deviations. There 
are probably other modern authors befides Hoffman, 
who have treated of the power of critical days in fe- 
vers; but, except Dr. Cullen, I have not met with 
any one, who has left any obfervations which deferve 
much notice. This celebrated phyfician is a warm 
advocate of the ancient doctrine of critical days. He 
fubferibes profeffedly to the arrangements of Hippo- 
crates ; though he adds likewife the refuk of his own 
obfervation, in the various kinds of fevers of this 
country. 

The moll eminent of the ancient and the moft 
f/ftematic of the modern phyficians, all agree in af- 
cribing to certain days a particular power in termi-? 
nating; yet they do not fo perfectly coincide in the 
arrangement they have given of thofe days, or in the 
caufes they have affigned for the particular pre-emi- 
nence. The inconnftency of Hippocrates has, per- 
haps, been in fome meafure the fource of this diver- 
fity of opinion. In one place, this author has ranked 
the twentieth as the proper critical day in fevers; in 
fome others, this power is attributed to the twenty- 
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firit. That the twenty-firft is properly the day of 
crifis, was the opinion of Archegenes and Diode?; 
that it {hould be fo, is not inconfiirent with the ge- 
neral principle of the Hippocratic doctrine; viz. the 
movements of a quaternary period. So far. is clear;. 
but as it was obferved Wj Hippocrates, as well as by 
other authors, that the twentieth was ftill more fre- 
quently' a day of crifis than the twenty-firft, a upo^e-m, 
on the fourteenth, was introduced to account for this 
apparent deviation from the genera! rule. This idea 
of »po3-9f!T(c, or accumulation of one period on ano- 
ther, which is mentioned in the writings of Hippo- 
crates, originated perhaps in the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras. It is adopted by Galen, and it appears in 
reality to be occafionally true; yet it can never be 
confidered as an eftablimed principle in the move- 
ments of febrile difeafes. By means of fuch accu- 
mulation, however, Galen has attempted to eftablifh 
the pre-eminence of the twentieth, which he con- 
ficlers as the real critical day of Hippocrates. That 
the twentieth — (not the twenty-firft) is actually the 
critical day of Hippocrates, is iiJcewiie decidedly the 
Opinion of Dr. Culler^ who, going a ftep farther 
than his predeceflbrs, endeavours to fupport his af- 
fertion by feme arguments, which are entirely new. 
This ingenious author hazards the bold conjecture, 
that the appearance of the twenty-firft, in the writings 
of Hippocrates, has arifen wholly from accidental 
error in the original manufcript: but with all due 
deference to fuch refpe&able authority, I muft beg 
leave to fuggeft, that the twenty-firft occurs too fre- 
quently in thofe writings, which have been afcribed 
to the Coan Sage, to give countenance to the opi- 
nion, that it owes its place, as a critical day, to carc- 
lefs error. The other argument is more ingenious ;. 
but perhaps not better founded. This writer has 
ventured to maintain, that the type of febrile difeafes 
changes to quartan after the eleventh; but I can fee 

E 2 
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no good reafon for the fuppofition. Medical writers 
have repeatedly noticed inftances of crifis, on the 
thirteenth, and fifteenth ; even my own experience, 
narrow as it has been, furnifhes me with fufficient 
evidence, that crifis actually do happen at the above- 
mentioned periods. 

As thofe days, which have been chiefly confidered 
as critical, are now fuppofed to be fufficiently known, 
it will not be fuperfluous in the next place, to take a 
fhort view of the caufcs, on which the particular 
pre-eminence has been thought immediately to de- 
pend. The quaternary period, which in reality is a 
period of four, and a period of three days fucceeding 
each other alternately, is the general principle af- 
fumed by ancient phyficians, to explain this arrange- 
ment. But if we continue to purfue the undifturbed 
movements of a quaternary period, we mall bring 
the eighteenth and twenty-firft into the order of cri- 
tical days, rather than the feventeenth, and twentieth. 
The contrary is in fa£t the cale. To obviate there- 
fore this difficulty, or to reconcile obfervation with 
theory, a xpos-Ser/c has been fuppofed to take place 
on the fourteenth. That a Hpos-S^/c, or as it may be 
tran flated, the accumulation of the beginning of one 
period on the extremity of another, frequently takes 
place, cannot be denied; but its appearance is not 
determined by a fixed law. It is obferved on the fe- 
venth, on the fourteenth; in fhort, on any day what- 
ever. The quaternary period, with »po3-6«3-/ C on the 
fourteenth, is the only principle employed by the an- 
cients for explaining the ufual arrangement of the 
critical days; yet I muft obferve, that it is capable 
of doing this, only in a very imperfect manner ; it 
totally excludes fome days of very confiderable pow- 
er. Dr. Cullen, fenfible, perhaps, of this defect, fug- 
gefted that there was a chandip from the tertian to 
the quartan type on the' eleventh. This change, it 
muft be confefied, explains with perfect plaufibility 
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the pre-eminence of the fourteenth, feventeenth ;md 
twentieth ; but there is the ftrongcft reafon to believe, 
that it does not in facf. take place. I mentioned be- 
fore, that inftances are recorded by medical writers 
of crifi r , which have happened on the thirteenth, fif- 
teenth, and the other days, which are not included in 
the quartan period ; and I can add from my own ex- 
perience, that where the difeafe was of fuch* a kind, 
that a type could be clearly traced •, no fuch change, 
as this author has fuggelfed, was ever feen. 

Having ventured to declare, that the can fes, 
which have been hitherto aligned for the pre-emi- 
nence of certain critical days in fevers r are extremely 
defective; the facts, which I have mentioned before, 
it is prefumed, may enable us, if they are properly 
undcrflood, to give a more fatisfactory explanation 
of this fingular phenomenon. There are few people 
of experience and obfervation, who do not know that 
the tertian is the mod prevailing type in febrile d;f- 
eafes. This, at firft fight, gives a general pre-eminence 
to the odd daysj but though the tertian period pre- 
vails very generally in fevers, yet it muft alfo be re- 
membered, that thefe revolutions are fometimes com- 
pleted in a fhorter fpace of time than the regular pe- 
riod ; whilft the types are frequently found to be 
doubled, or even more varioufly combined. In con- 
fequence of thefe accidents, apparent irregularities 
are often produced in the order of the critic?.! days; 
though they may be all fatisfac~Wily accounted for, 
by calculating the time by the periods of the d 
or by fimplifying thofe types which are more evi- 
dently complicated. By attending to the ctrcum- 
frances I have mentioned, all the difficulties may be 
eafily removed in. periodical fevers; but as numerous 
inftances of fevers occur, where notypecan-.be clearly 
traced ; fo it is neccflary in fuch .cafes to feek for 
other principle, which maybe capable of ex- 
ohining apparent irregularities. There very ftldooa. 
F-3. 
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perhaps happens an inftance of fever of long conti- 
nuance, where the fymptoms do not undergo fome 
change in the courfe of the difeafe. Thofe changes 
or revolutions are generally at conliderable intervals, 
frequently at an interval of feven days. The circum- 
frances by which thofe changes are indicated, are not 
by any means obfeure; and, perhapSj there would not be 
great error, if we confidered them as the commence- 
ment of a new complaint ; at leaft by confidering them 
as fuch,the general principle of the critical days is pre- 
fsrved confident and uniform throughout. I fnall men- 
tion fuch explanations as have occurred moft frequently 
in my own practice. It often happened, that the 
fymptoms of the difeafe underwent a material change 
on the fifth. It terminated on the ninth, or perhaps 
only put on a new appearance on the ninth, its final 
termination not happening till after another period 
of five days. In the fame manner, a change of fymp- 
toms on the feventh, was followed by a crifis on the 
thirteenth ; or if the change of fymptoms was not 
obferved till the ninth, the crifis probably did not 
make its appearance till the feventeenth. Such 
change of fymptoms on the odd days, (where we may 
fay with propriety enough, that one difeafe was ac- 
cumulated upon another), there being feldom any pre- 
vious marks of crifis, was by no means uncommon; 
yet it happened ftill oftener, that the paroxyfm of the 
odd day dscltned ; the original difeafe terminated im- 
perfectly, whilft a new one began the day following,. 
which was an even day. By fuch accidents the or- 
der of the d;ys of crifis was changed: And from 
the laft mentioned caufe the fourteenth, as a fe- 
cond feventh, becomes remarkable among the critical 
periods of fevers. This idea of a fecond feventh oc- 
curred to me many years ago, and long before I was 
acquainted with the opinions of Hippocrates or of 
Galen. It now receives information from the t.-f- 
timo/iy of thefe careful obfervers. There are many, 
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I make no doubt, who will be difpofxl to treat it 
with ridicule ; but I fhall combat their opinion with 
no other argument than a requeft, that they write 
down carefully the hiftory of a tedious fever, and 
afterwards review its courfe without prejudice or 
partiality. 

I now only beg leave to add, that the facts which 
I have mentioned in the preceding pages are circum- 
ftantial, and give room to conclude, that by Amplify - 
ing complicated types, by calculating the time by 
the revolutions of the d;feafe, or by beginnin«r to 
date a fecond time from thofe great and remarkable 
changes, which happen at more diflant periods, a 
doctrine is formed, perfectly uniform and confident 
with itfelf. It is confirmed by every obfervation 
which I have been hitherto able to make. It is no 
more indeed, than an analyfis of thofe feveral cafes, 
which have occurred in my own practice; which in 
periodical fevers at leaft, has been tolerably extenfive. 

But though the prevalence of a tertian type, ex- 
plains fatisfactorily the general critical power of the 
odd days ; and thofe other circumltances, which I 
have likewife taken notice of, account no lefs clearly 
for all the deviations, which are obferved to take 
place ; yet if we attempt to feek for a caufe of this 
type, or of thofe changes, which happen at more dif- 
tant, particularly at the feptenary periods, our pro- 
gress is foon ftopt. Galen, who feldom hefitates in 
explaining the phenomena of nature, acknowledges 
here that he was unwillingly drawn to a difcuffion of 
the fubjeCt. The quefl ion undoubtedly is a difficult 
oie; and, it is to be feared, muft remain for ever 
unknown. In the Eaft, where the powers of the 
human mind were not only earlier developed ; but 
where men, from climate and modes of life, were 
led more early to obferve the motions of nature,, 
ftated and periodical movements were foon difcovered 
in the economy of the fublunary fyftem. Egypt, 
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there is reafon to- believe, is one of the countries 
where thcfe revolutions were fird taken notice of; at 
bad it was on the banks of the Nile, that the Greek 
philolbphers ru-ft gathered the feeds of natural fcience. 
Among the knowledge or opinions, which thefe fages* 
carried back to their native country, we may reckon 
the doctrine of the power of numbers; which though 
disfigured perhaps by the metaphyseal genius of the 
philofopher of Samos, has observation in ibrrre decree 
for its bafis. It does not concern us at prefent to- 
enter into a particular difcuiiion of this opinion ; but 
as far as relates to the fubject in queftion, we cannot 
refufe acknowledging, that the frame of man is liable 
to regular changes, at particular periods, compre- 
hended in a certain number of days and hours. But 
though this general truth is indifputable, yet there is 
no argument which leads us to fuppofe, that thofe 
changes are, in any degree, influenced by an harmo- 
nic proportion in the Ample number of the days. Ill 
founded however as this doctrine obvioufly is, it 
was in h r gh fafhion with the Greeks in the time of" 
Hippocrates; and feems evidently to have had fome 
influence on the opinions of this author. Without 
fuch a prepofieiuon, indeed, it is not eafy to conceive, 
how he could have fabricated the fyftefli which he has 
given to the world ; as it by no means refults from 
the fails which are found in his writings. Galen in 
this, as in mod fubject?:, follows the footdeps of 
Hippocrates. He difclaims, I mud conftfs, the 
poiver of numbers, limply as numbers having any 
effect upon' the moft uiual days of crifis; but he 
maintains the influence of a quaternary period, which 
appears very plainly to be a remnant of the doctrine 
of Pythagoras. However, after exha'uftirtg himfelf, 
and fatiguing his readers with a detail of ufelefs con- 
jectures, he at lad ventures to conclude, that the bu- 
finefs of crifis is to be referred ultimately to the 
courfe and different afpecls of the moon. The opi- 
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nion, like many others recorded by the Greek phy- 
sicians, draw. its origin from Egypt. It is not, per- 
haps, altogether without appearance of plaufibility ; 
yet I muft add, that if the moon has in reality any 
influence in this bufinefs, the laws which regulate 
its effe&s are obfcure ;— indeed, not in the leait un- 
derftood. The conjeaure however, fanciful as it 
appears to be, met with the general affent of medical 
writers, till about the middle of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, when Fracaftorious, a man of ingenuity and 
elegant genius, attempted to fubftitute another in its 
place; though unfortunately, not a more probable 
one than that of his predeceilbrs. This author, after 
a difplay of much learning and general knowledge, 
at lad ventures to- conclude, that the power of the 
different days of crifis, depends on peculiarities in 
the lav/s of motion of the different humours, which 
give rife to the different fpecies of the difeafe : but 
with regard to this hypothefis, it is only neceffary to 
remark, that while the very exiftence of the humours 
is doubted with reafon, there can be no certainty in 
determining the laws of their motions. But though 
the opinion of Galen, and this of Fracaftorius, are 
only vague and very queftionable conjectures ; yet 
they are the only ones, fo far as I know, which have 
been offered to the public. The fubjea is too in- 
tricate, perhaps, ever to be explained. For though 
we clearly perceive that fevers are ufually of a ftated 
duration ; yet we are unable to perceive, whether 
this duration depends on Something inexplicable in 
the peculiar nature of the caufe, which ceafes to a£t, 
or changes its mode of action at a certain period ; or 
to fome imperceptible revolution in the human frame, 
which deftroys in a given fpace of time, that parti- 
cular aptitude between the ftate of the body and the 
morbid caufe, in which the difeafe may be faid to 
confifr. This only we know with certainty, that 
where the febrile motions are violent and continual, 
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the difeafe haflens to a termination; where they are 
languid and feeble, or differ long interruptions, its 
duration is often drawn out to an undetermined 
length of time. Thus continued fevers, with in- 
flammatory diathefis and much vifcular excitement, 
for the mod part terminate decidedly in (zvcn or nine 
days ; while thofe with low and languid motion*, with 
long anJ diftinc~t intermifiions, as the quartan, an<$ 
even fometime the tertian, continue for months, and 
declineatlaft by flow and almofc imperceptible degrees^ 
It may feem that I have treated very fully of the 
critical days of fevers ; yet before leaving the fubjeel 
altogether, there is one thing ftill which requires to 
be mentioned ; — I mean the great proportion of fa- 
tal terminations, which happen on the even days. 
The even days were obferved to be fatal in the pro- 
portion of three to one, in thofe fevers, which came 
under my care during the time that I lived in Ja- 
maica. The fact, which is curious and hitherto I 
believe unnoticed, was difcovered in the following 
manner. That I might the better trace the progrefs 
of nature through the whole courfe of the fever y a: 
fubject which then engroffed my cUief attention, I 
vifited often, and fpent much of my time in the 
apartments of the ficlc. Among other things, I dif- 
covered the manner in which death more ufually ap- 
proached. The natural courfe of the paroxyfm ap- 
peared generally to be finimed, or the action of the 
febrile caufe feemed actually to have ceafed. The 
lightning before death, as it is termed, which has 
been generally attributed to the laft efforts of dying 
nature was frequently feen to take place. This was 
even fometimes fo remarkable, as to yfive flattering 
hopes of a favourable crifis; yet in a fhort fpace of 
time, the powers of life begun to fail, and at lalt 
were gradually extinguifhed, like an expiring taper. 
■ — The crifis, ftrhftly (peaking, happened or, the odd 
days, equally the fame in thofe who died, as in thofe 
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who recovered; only I had inaccurately, accuftomed 
myfelf to refer the critical period to that moment, 
were the ligns of crifis were firft perceived; in the 
other, I had considered it as happening at the hour 
of actual death. Thus it was obfervcd in thofe fe- 
vers which terminated fatally on the even days, that 
the powers of life, though irrecoverably cxhaufled, 
were not totally extinguished by the paroxyfm of the 
odd dav. This paroxyfm, in fhort, feemed to de- 
cline after the ufual duration. It left the body, in 
Some meafure, free from difeafe; but fo completely 
deranged in the vital functions, that the action of 
living, though it often went on for a few hours, could 
not be continued long. In this manner, the hour of 
death was frequently protracted to the even day; yet 
death happened fometimes on the even days, from 
another caufe. The decline of the paroxyfm, which 
ifl^many cafes was hardly perceptible, in others- was 
very plain. The difeafe terminated; but a new one 
recurring, after a fhort interval, fpeedily put a pe- 
riod to existence. In the mikl fever of Jamaica, 
death ufually approached in the gradual manner I 
have juft defcribed; yet in cafes of much violence 
and malignity, the fatal termination was frequently 
on an odd day. In fuch cafes the patient died in the 
height of the paroxyfm, carried off by convulsions, 
apoplexy, or other accident. 

Thofe authors, who, fince the time of Afclepiades, 
have denied the power of critical days in fevers, are 
numerous ; and many of them poftefs confiderable 
authority in the medical world. Their opinions, 
however, cannot be ccnfidered as of great influence 
in fhe prefent cafe, though they may aflert, that they 
never have obferved the pre-eminence of any parti- 
cular days in terminating febrile difeafes ; fuch an af- 
fertion means but little ; unlefs its author convinces 
us, that he has adopted a method of investigation by 
which thofe regular movements, if they actually ex- 
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ifted, could not fail to be difcovered. Truth in the 
prefent cafe, can only be known from minute and 
careful obfervation; but a train of minute obferva- 
tion is not likely to be the work of a bufy phyfician ; 
and one, who is little employed, has not fufficient 
materials in his practice to engage his attention to a 
continued purfuit. I confider it as my own good 
fortune, to have been placed between the two ex- 
tremes of idlenefs and too much bufinefs. In the 
country where I refided for fome time, the movements 
of nature were generally fo diftin£t, as to be obferved 
without much difficulty; my practice likewife was 
fufficient to employ my mind, and not more than it 
could comprehend eafily; fo that I had fufficient lei- 
fure to write down, and to digeft the obfervations 
which I have related above. They afford, if I mif- 
take not, fome facts which are precife and pointed ; 
and which fuperfede a multitude of arguments. 1 
will not venture to fay, that they remove all the myf- 
tery from this dark fubjecl: ; but I cannot help flat- 
tering myfelf, that they point out a road by which 
we may continue our inveftigations with fuccefs. 
The fubjecl of critical days is of fuch importance, as 
to demand every attention. A knowledge of it gives 
credibility to our art; whilft ignorance in this refpeft 
is the fource of perpetual miftake and difappointment. 
There are many phyficians of the prefent day, who 
treat the idea of critical days with ridicule ; but their 
aflcrtions only afford an argument of their own pre- 
cipitancy, and fuperficial obfervation. The man in 
reality, who pretends to cure a fever, without a 
knowledge of the critical periods of nature, is no lefs 
prefumptuous, than the mariner, who undertakes to 
conduct a veffel through the ocean, without being 
infhucled in the manner of calculating her courfe. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE GENERAL REMOTE CAUSES OF INTER- 
MITTING AND REMITTING FEVERS. 

THE general remote caufes of intermitting and 
remitting fevers have been fo fully invefti- 
I by feveral eminent writers, particularly by the 
induftrious and learned Lancifi, that little remains to 
be added : nor perhaps mould I have thought it ne- 
cefTary, even to have mentioned the fubjecl, were it 
not to take notice of fome opinions of the late Sir 
John Pringle, which appear to have been formed too 
precipitately ; and which, I can affirm from experi- 
ence, have been pernicious to the health of thoufands. 
It would be a very needlcfs oftentation to adduce the 
authority of the ancients, to prove the general fource 
of the difeafe which is the fubject of the prefent trea- 
tife. The hiftorians, no lefs than the phyficians of 
every age, do not entertain a doubt, that fevers of 
the intermitting and remitting kind, owe their origin 
to exhalations from fwampy and moift grounds. 
Daily experience ftill proves it j and there are few 
men whofe obfervations are fo circumfcribed, as not 
to know, that it is in the neighbourhood of fv/amps, 
and near the banks of frefh water rivers, that thofe 
disorders chiefly prevail. But though it is only in 
the above fituations, that intermitting and remitting 
fevers are more peculiarly epidemic ; yet it likewife 
deferves to be remarked, that, independent of the 
particular circumstances of foil and local fituation, 
the endemic of champaign countries is fubjecl, in a 
greater or lefs degree, to an appearance of period- 
ical revolution. Mud and ftagnant water, in every 
climate, pofTefs the materials of the caufe of this 
species of difeafe ; but a combination of other cir- 
F 
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cumftances is required to give them activity. Among 
the principal of" thofe circumftances, which call forth 
this action, we may reckon the influence of a pow- 
erful fun. Hence, (as is commonly known), fome 
Situations, which, in the colder months of winter, 
are distinguished for no particular difeafe, in the hot 
•months of fummer and autumn, are obferved to be 
moil malignantly unhealthful. 

The nature of this exhalation or caufe of fever, 
though it has long been a Subject of enquiry, remains 
ftill unknown. We plainly perceive it to be of va- 
rious degrees of force, and in various ftai.es of con- 
centration; and we can ealily conceive it to be va- 
riously modified and combined ; — but we go no far- 
ther. It has been faid, to poiTefs a feptic principle ; 
but this alone will Scarcely be thought fufricient, to 
account for the \'^ry peculiar manner in which it 
afreets the human race. Some other quality is ne- 
cefiarily joined with it, which our fenfes cannot lay 
hold oh But though the ingenuity of man has not 
to been able to penetrate the intimate nature 
of tins caufe of fever, we ftill have it in our power, 
in fome degree, to trace its effects on the human con- 
stitution. We plainly perceive that an habitual ex- 
pofure to it, is peculiarly unfriendly to the principle 
of Ufc y and in a very remarkable manner Shortens 
the period of existence. In proof of this I mention 
from good authority, that white females, born and 
conftantly refiding in the lower diftriels of the pro- 
vince of Georgia in America, have feldom been ob- 
f:rved to live beyond the age of forty. Males, 
Sometimes approach near to fifty; while Europeans, 
who had arrived at manhood before they came to the 
country, often attain a good old age. The fact is 
curious, and Shews, in a Strong point of view, the 
deleterious quality of the air of thofe climates. But 
though the general nature of the country, which I 
have juft now mentioned, is unhealthy in a high de- 
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gree; yet there are fituations, in the Carolinas and 
Virginia, which are deftructive of life in a ftill 
more remarkable manner. There is not on record,. 
I am credibly informed, an in'irance of a perfon born 
at Peterfborough in Virginia, and conftantly rehding 
in the fame place, who has lived to the age of twenty- 
one. When the Britifh army marched through this 
province, in the year 178 1, I had the opportunity of 
feeing a native of this town, who was then in his 
twentieth year ; but he was faid to be the firft, who 
had ever attained (o advanced an age. He was de- 
crcpid, as if from the defects of time, and it did not 
appear that he could furvive many months. Yet it is 
not a little curious, that this man had never been 
much confined with ficlcnefs. The rehding con- 
ftantly in the fame pernicious air, feemed alone to- 
have been fufficient fo remarkably to accelerate de- 
crepitude. But though the inftances I have men- 
tioned, afford fufficient proo^, that this miafma is un- 
friendly to the principle of life ; yet we are by no 
means inftructed, as to the manner, by which it be- 
comes fo. This feems to be one of the arcana of 
nature ; and it will profit little to profecute it farther 
by conjecture. It will, however be an object of utility 
to marie the foils and fituations in which the exhala- 
tion mod: abounds, and to trace the eaufes which, 
heighten or lower its activity. 

The hiftory of the remote eaufes of intermittirig 
and remitting fevers, with all the circumftances con- 
nected with them, having been, as I faid before, fo 
fully inveftigated by others, I fhall only add a few 
curfory remarks, where the information does not 
feem to be fufficiently precife, or where the conclu- 
fions, which have been made, are not juftifiable by 
experience. It is an opinion, which, 'though it did 
not originate with Sylvius de le Boc, evidently 
gained weight from his authority — that a mixture of 
fait with frefh water, as corrupting more eafily, af- 
F 2 
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fords a mdre noxious exhalation than frefh water 
alone. Lancifi has mentioned the obfervation ; and 
Sir John Pringle confiders it as an eftablifhed fadtj 
but the evidence, by which he attempts to fupport 
his opinion, is not dtcifive. It would be in vain to 
deny, that the neighbourhood of lakes or rivers, with 
a mixture of fait water, is often highly unheal thful ; 
yet we may affirm with confidence, that it is feldom 
more fo, than where the lakes and rivers are perfectly 
unmixed. In proof of this aflertion y I might adduce 
the example of Savanna la Mar in Jamaica, or draw 
inftances from the numerous iflands on the coaft of 
the Carolinas ; where fea and river water are often 
blended together in various proportions ; to which 
might be added, the more particular evidence of the 
relative healthinefs of the banks of rivers. So far 
as I have cbferved, the ufual endemic was lefs fre- 
quent, and lefs formidable on the banks of rivers, 
after their waters became mixed with thofe of the 
fea, than before this happened ; unlefs the circum- 
ftances were in other refpecls more favourable for 
the production of the difeafe. Hence there is but 
little reafon for fuppofing, that there actually exifts 
any degree of mixture of fait with frefh water, at 
leaft of running water, which abfolutely heightens 
the noxious quality of the exhalation. The above 
is an opinion of fufficient confequence to demand in- 
reftigation : but there is another advanced by this 
celebrated author, worfe founded, and of ftill greater 
concern, which I fhall likewife mention. From an 
idea that a free circulation of air, is of all things the 
moft effential to the prefervation of health, Sir John 
Pringle enjoins in a very pofitive manner, not only 
that open ground, but that the banks of large rivers 
fhould be chofen, in preference to other fituations, for 
the encampment of troops. This author's oppor- 
tunities of information were good; his opinion has 
therefore gained weight, and his advice, I am afraid, 
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has been often fatally followed. It would be no dif- 
ficult tafk to produce tellimonies, from both ancient 
and modern hiftory, of the unhealrhinefs of thofe actu- 
ations, which Sir John Pringle has thought proper 
to recommend ; but at prefent I fhall confine myfelf 
to that, which has more immediately fallen under my 
own obfervation. The initance I fhall mention, is 
only a fingle one ; but it proves fo clearly the danger 
of encamping on the banks of frefti water rivers, as 
to render all others fuperfiuous. In June 1780, the 
firft battalion of the 71ft regiment was detached to 
the Cheraws, where it encamped on open ground, 
within five hundred paces of the river Pedee. The 
people of the country, taught by experience, fuggefted- 
the propriety of drawing back the encampment into- 
what is called the Pine-barren, aligning as the caufe 
of their advice, that the diftance, as well as the cover 
of the wood, might be a fecurity agaihft the damps 
of the river, which were obferved to be extremely- 
noxious in that climate. A pofition in wood, accef-- 
fible on all fides, would not perhaps have been mili- 
tary; (o that no alteration was made. The other bat- 
talion of the regiment joined in July. It arrived in 
perfect health, and encamped likewife on open ground ; 
but {till nearer the river. In a fortnight the inter- 
mitting fever began to make its appearance ; and in 
lefs than three weeks, more than two thirds of the 
men were ill; whilft fcarcely one of the officers had. 
efcaped. The officers, it rnuft be remarked, en- 
camped in the rear of the men, and immediately on 
the bank of the river., the courfe of which was un- 
commonly flow at this place; while its banks, though 
high, were oozy and foul. There arc few inftarices 
on record perhaps, where a degree of fckneis, 
greater than the prefent, has been obferved in fo 
wort a fpace of time. The firft battalion, however, 
did not fuffer in the fame proportion. The rrrouxid 
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of encampment was not only at a greater diftance 
from the river; but being alfo nearer to a wood, 
Oiany of thofe, who were not confined by their duty 
•to a particular (pot, found a convenient fhelter in its 
fhade, from the powerful heat of the fun. Thefe I 
mud not omit to mention* were the leaft fickly of 
the whole encampment. The above is an important 
fact. It proves clearly, that no ideal circulation of 
air' can counterbalance the noxious exhalations from 
rivers; and it likewiie affords a prefumption, that in- 
ftcad of danger, there is fefety in the fheiter of wood. 
But with regard to this, no abfolute rule can be given* 
It muft generally be decided by local circumftances, 
whether wood, or open ground are to be preferred 
for the encampment of troops. Upon the whole, 
however, there are many reafons to induce us to be- 
lieve, that as an encampment is not only more mili- 
tary in the body of a wood, than in open ground fur- 
rounded by woods; fo it is likewife more fafe with 
refpect to health ; particularly if within the reach of 
effluvia from fwamps or rivers. The reafon which 
offers is obvious. The wood not only flops the pro- 
grefs of noxious vapours carried from a diftance j 
but it alfo covers the earth from the immediate ac- 
tion of the fun — -he powerful caufe of exhalation ; 
in doing which, it perhaps, does more than counter- 
balance the lefs free circulation of air, or the greater 
dampnefs of the ground. But left the authority I 
have mentioned, fhould not be thought fufficient, the 
opinion receives farther confirmation from the tefti- 
mony of the ancients. Hiftories abound with exam- 
ples of deftructive epidemics, which have followed 
the cutting down of groves, which covered mo- 
rales, or which intercepted the progress of marfh ex- 
halation. America alfo furnifhes daily inftances of 
?. fimilar truth. In tins country the unhealthinefs of 
a place is often obvioully increafed, by cutting down 
the woods of the neighbouring fwamps : hence n» 
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rule is more liable to exceptions, than that which has 
been fo generally enforced ; viz. that clearing a coun- 
try of its woods invariably renders it healthy: urilefs 
the grounds be drained and cultivated, as well as 
cleared, the effect is likely to be the reverie. 

It would be curious and ufeful, could we trace 
this miafma or caufe of fever in its progrefs. I do 
not deny that the noxious exhalation may be acci- 
dentally enveloped in fogs;, but it is not neceflarily 
fo; and I add, that the dews of night, unlefs as an 
exciting caufe, are lefs pernicious than has generally 
been imagined. Low grounds, in the fame manner, 
are not always unhealthy ; as high and dry fituations 
fometimes afford no protection againft the ravages of 
this difeafe. The fituation of the encampment which 
the 7 i ft regiment occupied at King's-bndge, in the 
year 1778, affords a curious and direcl: proof of the 
truth of this opinion. About two hundred paces to 
the right of the fpot, on which the tents were pitched, 
was a tracl of low and fwampy ground ; but the im- 
mediate fituation was dry, and of conhderable eleva- 
vation. The right was particularly fo ; yet it was 
principally on the right, where the difeafe raged with 
violence. The left, though on low ground, over 
which fogs frequently hung till late in the day, fuf- 
fered in a much fmaller proportion. From this we 
might infer, that a dry and elevated fituation is by no 
means exempted from intermitting and remitting 
fevers : but the great degree of fieknefs, which hap- 
pened to thofe people, who not being confined by the 
nature of their duty to one particular fpot, pitched 
their tents on a hill in the rear of the encampment, 
proves it clearly. The ground, which thofe perfons 
made choice of was direclrly in the tracl: of air, which 
blew over the fwamp. It was dry and fcarcely ever 
covered with fogs ; vet there was not an individual 
among them who encamped upon it, who did not 
fuffer from this raging epidemic. The preient in- 
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ftance, with many others which I might adduce, 
leaves little room to doubt, that inftead of txpohng 
encampments to ftreams of air, which blow from 
rivers or fwamps, it ought to be our principal buh- 
nefs to .guard againft thofe noxious erBuvia, by the 
interpofition of woods or rifing grounds. Exhalations 
which are the caufes of fevers are fubtile, and feem 
to be pernicious, chiefly in the ; r afcent : — vifible 
damps or night dews are comparatively innocent. 

So great is the importance of prcKrving the 
health of an army in the held, that the choice of en- 
campments ought to be made a fubje& of particular 
enquiry. The opinion of Sir John Pringle on this 
head, (which, in fact, is an opinion of theory rather 
than observation), .has been followed too long with- 
out examination.. The directions of this author are 
influenced wholly by the dread he entertained of a 
contagious or bofpital fever ; but a contagious fever, 
is feldom a difeafe of the field ; and has, perhaps, 
fcarcely ever been known to make its appearance in 
a moving camp. DHeafes of the field arc often epi- 
demic, fometimes malignant, but rarely contagious. 
I even doubt if the dyfentery, whilft a eamp-difeafe, 
is fa in any remarkable degree. It was not io at lead 
in America, in thofe campaigns, where I had the op- 
portunity of knowing the ftate of the army. 

The oreneral remote caufe of intermitting and re- 
mitting "fevers, confifts, as was mentioned before, in 
invifible exhalations floating in the air. Thefe are 
more copious in fome filiations than in others; and 
appear to be rendered more or lefs active by a great 
variety of caufes. Among the number of thofe caufes 
which have been accufed of exciting fever, it has been 
ufual to reckon excels in drinking. It cannot be de- 
nied, that this caufe, in feveral cafes, has brought 
forth the difeafe, when it probably would not have 
otherwife appeared ; yet it has been like wife ubfeived 
that a debauch of wine has fometimes reftored the 
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body to health, when languifhing under the influence 
of this diforder in an obfcure or irregular form. The 
moderate ufe of wine, however, has been generally 
recommended as a prefervative in times of great 
heat, and epidemic ficknefs : — and under limitations 
it undoubtedly is of ufe. In a time of very prefling 
calamity, the oracle of Delphi gave its fanction to the 
prefcription, and hiftory bears teftimony to its fuc- 
cefs. But befides excefs in drinking, cold and fatigue 
have likewife been confidered among exciting caufes 
of fever. In fhort, whatever exbaufts or diminifb.es 
the activity of the powers of life, may be juftly 
viewed in this light. Yet ftill I muft obferve that 
neither cold, fatigue, nor any of the caufes of this 
train, give occahon to a proper intermitting or re- 
mitting fever, unlefs the predifpofition to the difeafe 
be particularly ftrong. As a proof of this, I muft 
beg leave to mention a fact, which fell under my 
own obfervation. In an expedition into South Ca- 
rolina, in the year 1779, a part of the army was near 
five hours in pafRng Purifburg fwamp. The men 
were always up to the middle, fometimes up to the 
neck in water. The cold and fatigue were both 
very great, and a fit of intermitting fever was the 
confequence in a great number of the foldiers : yet 
it was only in a few inftances that the difeafe went 
through a regular courfe, though there was even a 
general pre-difpofition to it, in the habits of almofl 
all the men who compofed the detachment. The 
mod of them had fuffered from it feverely the pre- 
ceding autumn; and a temporary return of it, was 
generally obferved to follow any extraordinary exer- 
tion, or the application of a debilitating caufe. The 
above caufes are generally reckoned exciting caufes 
of fever ; but befides thefe there are feveral others 
of confiderable power, which as being commonly 
known, I fhall not now fpend time in enumerating. 
There however ftill remains one, which, though 
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very univerfal, and perhaps more powerful than any- 
other, has hitherto been little attended to. The ap- 
proach to the new and full moon, in fome degree, 
perhaps in every part of the globe, but particularly 
in the Weft-Indies,, appears to be connected with 
the invafion and relapfe of fevers, in a very remark-, 
able manner. This obfervation has been hinted ob- 
fcurely by one or two authors ; the idea has been 
treated with ridicule by others : and it muft be con- 
feffed, that the facts, which have hitherto been pro- 
duced in fupport of the opinion, are extremely vaojue 
and equivocal. I mall therefore enter a little more 
minutely into the fubject, and ftate circumftantially 
the evidence, from which I have been led to conii- 
der the approach to m\v and fall moon, as a power- 
ful exciting caufe of fe\°r. 

That the moon exerts fome influence on the hu- 
man frame, and that her different appearances are 
more or lefs connected with the progrefs and iflue of 
difeafes, does not feem to have altogether efcaped the 
notice of the ancients. In a fragment of Hippocrates,. 
mi the edition of Vander Linden, we find a' detail of 
the^ different afpects of the moon and planets, with 
their combined influence on the fate of difeafes ; but 
the ffyle and manner of this little tract are fo per- 
plexed, that I do not pretend to underftand its mean- 
ing. Galen had likewife fome obfeure ideas on the 
fiibjeft; but he has left us nothing clear and explicit. 
The Arabian writers are alio confufjd and inaccu- 
rate , fo that the firft circumihmtial evidence of the 
influence, or connexion of the moon with the human 
body, is found in the works of Ballonius, a French 
phyfician of the fixteenth century. The fact which 
this author records, though not' altogether in point, 
is curious. A Parifian lady of quality appears by the 
account of Ballonius, to have been very angularly 
affe&ed during an eclipfe of the fun. Her complaint 
threatened nothing dangerous, and her phjikians 
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were amufmg themfelves with cbferving the progrefs 
of the eclipfe, when they were fuddenly Summoned to 
her afiiftanc. In the moment when the eclipfe was 
ir, fhc had the appearance of dying ; but thefe 
threatening fymptoms decreafed with the decreafe of 
the eclipfe ; (o that live at laft returned to her former 
ftale. This is only a Solitary inftance, and perhaps 
might be reckoned accidental. We may however 
add to it the general testimony of Ramazzini, who 
lived at Modena in the beginning of the ptcfent cen- 
tury. This author's observations, indeed, are by no 
means precife ; yet he was convinced by them, that 
the courfe of Epidemics was considerably influenced 
by the particular State of the moon. It is aJmoft 
needlefs to mention Dr. Mead, who wrote a treatife 
exprefsjy on the moon's power on the human body. 
The fa-Ms which this writer has collected, afford a 
reaSonable preemption, that this planet is not with- 
out Some influence in feveral difeafes to which man 
is liable ; but we find not any thing in the work, 
which patricuiarly relates to fevers. I fhall mention a 
fact recorded by Dr. Grainger. It is the rnofc. circum- 
stantial I have yet met with; and the Strongeft to be 
found perhaps in the writings of any European phy- 
fician. Dr. Grainger, who was a Surgeon of the 
army, Served in the Netherlands about the years 1746 
and 47, and wrote a treatife on the intermitting fe- 
vers of that country. Among other observations he 
takes notice of a circumflance which occurred to him 
at that time, and which he then confidered as fingu- 
Jarly curious ; viz. that twenty of the men of the 
regimen:, of which he had the charge, were feized 
With t' is fever, which was then epidemic, on the day of 
a SohireclipSe. He has notmadeany application of the 
fact. It furnimes however a very Substantial evi- 
dence, of the influence or connexion of this planet 
with the invaiion of febrile difeafes. 
It appears to have been long known in India, that 
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fevers have a tendency to relapfe about the new and 
full moon, and particularly at the time of eclipfes 
but Dr. Lind of Windfor is the firft, who brought 
the knowledge of the fact to Europe. In an inau- 
gural differration, publifhed at Edinburgh (I do not 
exactly recollect the year), this author obferves, that 
this opinion prevailed very generally in the Eaft. 
He adds likewife, that fome inftances occurred in 
his own practice, which gave him caufe to believe 
that the fa£t was well founded. Dr. Lind continued of 
this way of thinking for feveral years after his re- 
turn to England. He does not indeed at prefent deny 
the fact. He only fuggefts that it may admit of a 
different explanation, from that which he had given 
in his fir.ft publication. The fpring tides, as they 
overflow the low grounds, according to his prefent 
opinion, afford a more probable caufe of the uncom- 
mon increafe of fevers about the new and full moon, 
than the direct influence of the planet itfelf. I will 
take the liberty however to add, that this opinion 
has been offered to the public, from a very imper- 
fect view of the fubject. I can affirm, even from 
the confined circle of my own experience, that a 
connexion, between the moon and the invafion of 
fevers, certainly takes place in diifridts remote from 
thefea; and I believe it is generally known, that a 
fever, or the paroxyfm of fever, is not commonly the 
inftantaneous confequence of expofure to its remote 
caufe; which ought to be the cafe, if this author's 
reafoning were juft. 

The n^xt,and indeed the only author who has writ- 
ten profefTedly on the influence of the moon in fevers, 
is Dr. Balfour; a gentleman who refided feveral years 
in India, and who practifed with reputation in the 
fervice of the Company. This author pretends to 
have inveftigated the fubject with care and attention; 
but there appears in reality, to be more theory £nd 
general aiTertion in the treatife than circumftantial 
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fact. The refult of his obfervations he informs us, 
amounts to this: viz. that the three days which pre- 
cede, and the three days which foilow new and full 
moon, are remarkable for the invafion and relapfe of 
fevers ; that the day of the full moon, and the day of 
the change of the moon, are the mofr. remarkable of 
all: and farther, that the days which follow, are, in 
general, more remarkable than thofe which precede. 

I have now brought together the fubftance of what 
is found in the writings of thofe authors who have 
mentioned curforily, or treated profeffedly of this 
fubjeft. There is not in any part of it, if we ex- 
cept the inftance recorded by Dr. Grainger, any 
thing accurate and precife enough to enable us to 
form an opinion. What has fallen under my own 
obfervation, I would flatter myfelf, islefs ambiguous; 
and though it may not be fo explicit, perhaps, as to 
eftabliih the doctrine completely, it may at leaft af- 
fiil us, I hope, in approaching nearer to the truth.— 
I fhall relate it in a few word?. 

When I arrived in Jamaica, in the year 1774.5 I 
had no other knowledge of the influence of the moon 
in fevers, than what I retained from a curfory reading 
of Dr. Lind's dinertation. I remember, however, 
to have mentioned the circumftance to feveral prac- 
titioners, who had lived many years in the ifland. As 
I conceived there was a fimilarity between the cli- 
mates of Jamiaca and Bengal, I thought it not im- 
probable, that fome of the practitioners of the coun- 
try in which I then was, might fupply me with fatis- 
factory information on the fubject. There were 
none of them, however, who acknowledged that they 
had ever obferved any connection between the moon 
and febrile difeafes ; neither were there many of them, 
who feemed difpofed to give credit to its exiftence. 
Twelve months or more elapfed without my having 
paid any further regard to the fact, when an acciden- 
G 
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tul relapfe of fever, happening near the time of full 
moon, recalled Dr. Lir.d's ofefsrvation to my me- 
mory. It likewife brought to mind a circumftance, 
which till then I had overlooked. I had feen fre- 
quently, though without attending to it particularly, 
that three or four of the foldiers of a company of the 
both regiment, who were quartered at Savanna la 
M;;r, and of whom I had the care, were attacked with 
on the fame day; whilft it feldom happened, that 
any other febrile illnefs made its appearance in the 
garrifon, for the enfuing fortnight. This having 
been obferved oftener than once, at the time the 
moon was near full, a hint fuggefted itfclf, that the 
caufe, which was faid to influence relapfes in India, 
might here have an effect on the original invafion. 
But in order to afcertain the truth of this conjecture, 
which I confidsred as a matter of fome importance, 
I provided rnyfelf with the almanack of the year 1776, 
and marked, in the blank leaf of it, the precife date 
of attack, of all thofe fevers which came under my 
care. In looking over thofe memoranda at the end 
of the year, I found I had put down thirty cafes of 
proper remitting fever, the invafion of twenty-eight 
of which was on one or other of the feven days, im- 
mediately preceding new or full moon; that is in the 
fecond and lad quarters. The fame planofobfer- 
vation was continued through the following year, 
and the remit, though not exactly the fame, was 
fimilar. Of twenty-eight cafes, which where found 
lit the almanack, twenty-two were in the periods 
above-mentioned: that is in the fecond and laft quar- 
ters of the moon. It deferves however to be re- 
marked, that three of thofe fix cafes, which were 
not in the common period of invafion, happened ac- 
tually on the day of new moon ; — a few hours after 
the change had taken place. But belides thofe calls 
*f proper remitting fever which I have mentioned, 
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there were likewife found in the almanack many days 
fevers and flight feveriih difordcrs, the invalion of 
the greatcft number of which was likewife in the 
ufual period. 

The above is a literal ftate of the cafe as it fcood 
in the almanack : — fome remarks and observation*-, 
however, were added, of which the following are the . 
principal: viz. That, though the whole of th-j f- 
CDftd and laft quarters of, the moon is included in this 
period of invalion ; yet the four d<ys immediately 
preceding new and full moon, were more parti- 
cularly duliniiu-h-d for thofe febrile attacks : that in 
the dry feafott, which is reckoned the moil healthy, 
■the time of invafion was more clofely connefted with 
the new and full moon, than in the wet and flckiy 
months, particularly when the licknefs was epidemic, 
or of a bad kind : and laftly, that this influence^ or 
connexion was more apparent in the foldiers of the 
o-arrifon, who were expofed to few occafions of dif- 
eafe, excefs in" drinking excepted, than in the inha- 
bitants of the town and country, whofe occupations 
carried them oftner to places of unhealthy iituation ; 
or whofe modes of life obliged them to fubmit to more 
various hardships or to greater fatigues than fell to 
the lot of a f fidier in times of peace. 

I mail further beg leave to add, that I went to 
join the army in America, in the year 1778 ; and 
that I continued in that country, the train of obfer- 
vation on this fubjeil, which I had begun in the Weft- 
Indies. The regiment, in which I ferved, was en- 
camped during the months of June and July on a 
healthy part of York-ifland. Fevers were rare ; and 
the time of invafion, of fuch as did appear, was chiefly- 
confined to the fecond and laft quarters of the moon. 
In the beginning of Augutt, the encampment was 
removed to King's-bridge, where it occupied a very 
unhealthy fituation. The intermitting fever foon 
G 2 
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made its appearance. It extended in fome degree to 
the whole battalion ; but raged with particular vio- 
lence on the right, which bordered on low and 
fwarnpy ground. The approach to new and full 
moon never failed, even in this climate, to increafe 
the number of the fick ; yet it deferves to be re- 
marked, that this increafe was always fmaller in pro- 
portion, in that part of the battalion, which lay con- 
tiguous to the fwamp, where the difeafe was highly 
.epidemic, than in the other extremity of the encamp- 
ment, where it prevailed in a lefs degree. But frill 
upon the whole, when the regiment moved from 
their ground, in the beginning of November, of a 
hundred cafes of intermitting fever, which were 
marked in the almanack, eighty were found to have 
commenced in the ufual period of invafion ; that i?, 
in the fecond and laft quarters of the moon. It is 
fomewhat remarkable, that relapfes were in a fmaller 
proportion. This regiment, fome parts of the me- 
dical hiftory of which I defcribe, embarked on an 
expedition for the fouthward in November, and ar- 
rived at its deftination in Georgia, in the latter end 
of the year. It remained in the fouthern provinces, 
and ferved every campaign till the capitulation at 
York-town. The fame train of obfervation was 
continued during this intervening fpace, and the 
fame influence of the moon feemed in general to 
prevail ; but the notes having been loft, I cannot 
now exactly afcertain the degree in which this in- 
fluence took place. Of this, however, I am certain, 
that even in times of the greateft epidemic ficknefs, 
when the connexion was evidently weakeft, the num- 
ber of the fick was generally doubled in the periods 
approaching to new or full moon. 

We cannot avoidconcluding, from the fa£ts which 
I have dated above, that the approach to new and 
full moon, or fomething connected with that approach, 
may bejuftiy confidered as a powerful exciting caufe 
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of fever. The circumftances, indeed, which I have 
mentioned, are fo clear and unequivocal as to leave 
little room for doubt: nor did I entertain any, till I 
found that the obfervations of Dr. Balfour, on this 
fubject, were fo ftrikingly different from mine. Ben- 
gal and Jamaica are diftant from each other; yet few 
people will be difpofed to believe, that fo great mo- 
dification of a general caufe has arifen folely from 
this diverfity of climate. Dr. Balfour mull: fpeak 
for himfelf. For my own part, I can only fay, that 
what ifaw I have related with truth. As I have told 
the manner in which the idea arofe, with the manner 
in which the inveftigationwas conducted, I leave the 
conclufion to be formed by the reader. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE PROXIMATE CAUSE OF FEVER. 

THEORIES of the proximate caufe of fever?, 
or more properly modifications of theories, 
are fo numerous, that a whole volume would fcarccly 
be fufficient to give any tolerable account of them. 
It is a tafk indeed which 1 (hall not undertake ; yet 
I hope it will not be altogether fuperfluous, to give a 
curfory view of the principles, which have directed 
the conjectures on this fubj eel: in different ages. The 
principles are, in fact, fewer in number than at firft 
light they appear to be. Phyficians, ambitious of 
railing their name and reputation, have mown great 
induiiry in multiplying and modifying opinions ; 
yet it does not appear, that they have produced any 
great variety of theories, which are fundamentally 
diilinct. 

The ancient?, who were little acquainted with 
chemical principles, or with the qualities and pro- 
:s of the nervous fyftem, placed the proximate 
caufe of fevers in fome fignal fymptom of the dif- 
eafe, fuch as increafed heat, or abounding bile ; or en- 
tering ftill farther into the fields of fpeculation, ven- 
tured to attribute it to derangements in the perme- 
able canals of the body, or to affections of the hu- 
mours, or circulating mafs of fluids. Hence obftruc- 
tion of pores, plethora, error loci, lentor and vifcidity, 
or putrefaction of the humours, have all feverally, 
at different times, or by different authors, been con- 
fidered as the immediate or proximate caufes of this 
difeafe. The theories, which prevailed in the fchools- 
till the beginning of the fixteenth century, did not 
often extend farther than to the caufes which I have 
mentioned : but after that period, the difcoveries 0/ 
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the famous Paracelfus opened a road to innovation 
in medical reafoning. The followers of this author, 
if not numerous, were enthuilaftic and vociferous. 
They indulged in the wildeft extravagance of con- 
jecture ; and their opinions, for a coniiderable time, 
were combated with the authority of Galen, rather 
than with folid argument and accurate reafoning. 
At laft the difputes between Chemifls and Galenifts 
beginning to fubfide, the chemical theories became 
incorporated with the doctrines of the mechanic phi- 
lofophy, which were revived more than a century 
ago, and which (till maintain fome influence in the 
common fyftems of phyfic. In the mean time hap- 
pened the important difcovery of the circulation of the 
blood ; butno immediate change, in the manner of ac- 
counting for fevers,enfuedimmediatclyinconfequence 
of it. Yet as from this period the researches of phy- 
cians began to be conducted on a more extended 
plan, fome parts of the fyitem were brought into 
view, which had been formerly little attended to. 
The nervous fyftem, which had been in a manner 
overlooked for many ages, was now found to be of 
importance in the economy of the animal machine ; 
and authors foon began to confider it, as affording a 
probable feat for the proximate caufe of fevers. 
Among the firft of thofe authors, who viewed it in 
this light, we reckon Borelli and Dr. Cole ; the one 
of whom in Italy, the other in England, propofed 
much about the fame time, new and different opi- 
nions about the proximate caufe of fevers. Their 
conjectures, I muft confefs, are far from being pro- 
bable i-— (that of the Italian is fcarcely ingenious) 
yet they deferve to be mentioned in this place, as 
being among the firft attempts to bring into view a 
part of the fyftem, which is very effential in enabling 
us to account for many appearances in febrile difeafes. 
It is commonly believed, that the nervous fyftem 
was not difcQvered to be a part of material import- 
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ancc ; either fn the functions of health, or in the af- 
fections of ficknefs, till the lad century. This, in 
fact was generally the cafe ; yet I muft not omit to 
mention, that we meet with an expreffion in the 
writings of Hippocrates, viz. ** c P/ *«vt« « iyo^wt* 
mp*n, which might incline us to be of opinion 
that this phyfician was not altogether ignorant of 
the influence' of the nervous power ; and that he ac- 
tually conlidered this principle of the conftituti.on 
to be of much importance in the management and 
cure of diLafes. After Hippocrates, Van HeU 
mont, under the whimfical appellation of Archeus, 
afferted more directly the dominion of the fentient 
principle. He has indeed applied its operations more 
particularly to affift him in explaining the theory 
of fevers; but it has been a misfortune that the opi- 
nions of this author have been generally Isfs attended 
to, than perhaps they deferve : (o that it has been 
cuftomary to coniider, the celebiated Hoffman as the 
firft, who fuggeftedthe idea, that the proximate caufe 
of fever depends on a derangement or affection of 
the nervous fyftem ; at lead he is the firft, who de- 
livered a fyftem on the fubject, which can in any de- 
gree be conhdered as rational and confident. 

It will not be an eafy tafk, to give a clear and 
diftinct view of that, which has been coniidered by 
the ancients, as the proximate or immediate caufe of 
fevers. The language of the earlieff. writers is not 
by any means precife in this refpect ; and we fhall 
frequently, perhaps, have difficulty from the ambi- 
guity of expreffion, to diftinguiih from each other 
the definition, the remote and occafional, or the im- 
mediate and proximate caufe of the difeafe. The 
proximate caufe of a difeafe, it muft be remembered, 
is a caul"; which conftantly and uniformly produces 
its refpective .complaint ; and without which this 
complaint cannot even for a moment exift. It is, in 
fhor t, the firft eflential derangement, which the ac- 
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tion of this caufe produces in the frame of the fuf- 
ferer: but though we know this to be certainly true, 
yet we have made no progrefs in difcovering the na- 
ture of this derangement. The fir ft action of the 
caufe of fever is obfcure, and fome part of the de- 
rangement which it occafions, has hitherto probably 
palled over unnoticed, even by the moft accurate 
obfervers. 

If we attempt to give a view of the fucceffive 
conjecture?, which, at different times, have been of- 
fered to the public concerning the proximate caufe 
of fevers, it will be ncceffary to begin with Hippo- 
crates. We may collect very clearly from the 
writings of this author, that an increafe of the heat 
of the body had afforded, to the ftill more ancient 
phyficians, the firft idea of the effence or immediate, 
caufe of fevers. This feems to have been the idea 
of the moft ancient profeffors of medicine. Hippo- 
crates in fome degree fubferibed to it ; yet this author 
feems likewife to doubt, if the fimple increafe of 
heat alone is fufficient to conftitute a proper fever, 
or that it can with propriety be confidered as the ef- 
fential proximate caufe of the difeafe. But though 
Hippocrates raifes this objection to the common opi- 
nion concerning heat, yet he ftill leaves us in doubt 
with regard to the opinion which we ought to adopt. 
His ideas are fluctuating and uncertain. We find in 
the different parts of his works, obftruction, ple- 
thora, miafmata or bile, all feparately confidered, as 
immediate caufes of fever. But fuch caufes, I may 
add, where they do take place, are in fact only more 
remote or diftant caufes. Neither miafmata, biie, 
nor obftruction, are circumftances on which the ex- 
iftence of fever invariably and neceffarily depends ; 
at leaft fuch caufrs require to be in a certain ftate 
of modification, which is yet undefined, before 
arc capable of actually producing the difeafe. Bile 
bears a very confpicuous part in the Hippocratic 
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doctrine of fevers. The fabric, indeed, which our 
author raifcs on this principle, is fanciful, and inmany 
refpects, ill founded ; yet, as modified by the fertile 
genius of Galen, it palled on through a fucceffionof 
.many ages : nor is it, even now, altogether baniibed 
from the language of practitioners. 

Such are the hints concerning the caufes offevers, 
which I have been able to collect from the writings 
of Hippocrates. The exprenions are often obfeure 
or equivocal ; and we can -fcarcelv fay, that an opi- 
nion can be formed from them which deferves the 
name of a theory. The fucceffors of this great phy- 
llcian were, perhaps, too fcnnble of this defect j and 
therefore attempted to fabricate other opinions, which 
might be more explicit and diftindt. Among the 
firft of thofe attempts, we may reckon the hypothecs 
of Diodes of Caryftus, a phyfician who lived at an 
early period, and who was highly efteemed by hu 

mporaries. Fever, according to this author, is 
not {o much a primary difcv.fe, as a fvmptom of forae 
other affection. Wounds, tumours, and many other 
accidental caufes, have certainly been obfeived to 
give rife to fyrnf»ton« which have been ufual'y deno- 
minated fever ; yet neither wounds nor i nflammationB 
have been generally obferved to give rife to a proper 
fever. I will not however deny, that wounds, or in- 
flammations, occafionaliy prove exciting caufes of 
proper fever, where there is a ftrong dftpmition to 
the difeafe, cxifting in the constitution, at the time 
thofe accidents have happened. It does not appear 

this theory of Diodes gained much ground 
with fucceeding writers ; yet it was, perhaps, the 
caufe of introducing the diftinftion of primary and 
Symptomatic into the hnvorv of fevers ; a diftinction, 
which is frequently of confequence in practice. But 
I muft further add, that though the opinion of Di- 
odes is not admiiiible in its literal meaning; yet, in a 
modified fenfo, it is notaltogethei- witbout found 
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The fymptoms of fevers are undoubtedly indications 
of a derangement of the body from its healthy ftate; 
but when we have faid this,' we can fay no more. — 
The nature of the derangement, which in- its firft 
beginnings is not obvious to the fenfes, neither the 
ancients, nor the writers, of the prcfent age have, as 
yet, been able to afcertain. 

Not very long after Dioclcs, Erafiftratus, a native 
of the ifland of Cea* and phyfician at the court of An- 
tigonus, furnifhed a conjecture concerning the caufe 
oi fevers, which is mentioned both by Celfus and 
Galen, and which appears to have originated in his 
anatomical refearches. As Eraiiftratus directed his 
purfuits particularly to the fanguiferous fyilem : fo 
imprefled, perhaps, with an idea of the importance 
of that part of the body on which his thoughts had 
been chiefly employed, he ventures to hazard the 
opinion, That the immediate caufe of fever depends 
on a certain error loci, or transfufion of the red blood 
into the arterial channels : and this, he moreover adds, 
proceeds from repletion. — The opinion originates 
from an anatomical error, and on that account need 
not detain us any longer. 

The next author, of whofe opinion on this fubject 
any diftinct. traces have been tranfmitted to us, is Af- 
clepiades, the Bythinian, a man who feldbm treats 
the doctrines of his predeceflbrs with refpe6t. In his 
rage for innovation, Afc'epiades attempted to change 
or modify the theories of thofe who had gone before 
him, in fuch manner, as to hope to impofe a conjec- 
ture on the world, which might, at leaft pofiefs fome 
exterior claims of novelty. He allows with the moft 
ancient phyficians, that the infeparable fign of fever, 
or its eflential part, conftfts in an excefs of heat; but 
g adopted the doctrine of atoms, which was 
conveyed to the Greeks by Democritus of Abdera, 
he pretends to account for the difference of types by 
a difference in the fize of the corpufcles, which he 
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fuppofes to be formed by a combination of indivifible 
atoms. Thus we fee that obft ruction in the per- 
meable canals of the body, in this writer's opinion, 
conftitutes the theory of the proximate caufe of fever : 
on which principle we may likewife conclude, that 
the modern doctrine of lentor and vifcidity has built 
its foundation. 

The author, whom I have laft mentioned, may 
actually be confidered as the original founder of the 
methodic feet. The principal tenets of this feet of 
phyficians have been transmitted to us by Celfus, 
Caelius Aurelianus, or Galen ; but the doctrines, 
which they promulgated, have not been very fully and 
perfectly explained. The great divifion of Therm- 
ion, into ftrictum et laxum, furnifhes a very fimple 
view of difeafes. Fevers are included in the firft or- 
der of derangement ; and in this refpect, may be 
confidered as depending on a caufe fimilar to the ob- 
ftrudtion obfeurely hinted by Hippocrates, or more 
explicitly defcribed by Afclepiades. There is this 
difference, however, between thefe refpective opini- 
ons, that the earlieft writers feem to have referred the 
obstruction to fome change in the humours or circu- 
lating mafs; while the methodics appear to have attri- 
buted it more directly, to a change in the capacity of 
the containing veffels. Hence we may infer, with- 
out any improper latitude of interpretation, that the 
ftrictum of Themifon andTheffalus comprehends the 
fpafmodic conftruction of capillaries, which has lately 
made fo confpicuous a part in the theory of febrile 
difeafes. . This theory of the methodics, where the 
nervous and fibrous fyftem have been more regarded 
than the humours, or circulating mafs of fluids, was 
principally followed at Rome, for more than a hun- 
dred years. At laft Galen, who was a very unqua- 
lified admirer of Hippacrates, exerted himfelf fo fuc- 
cefsfully in reviving the humoral doctrine of his maf- 
ter, that the methodic feet began to fink rapidly into 
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^ecay ; and after a fhort time its traces were totally 
obliterated. 

The frequent blanks, in -medical hiftory, make it 
no eafy ta£< to give a connected view of the fluctuat- 
ing fyitems of the ancient phyiicians. The works cf 
every writer of the methodic fett. have perifhed, ex- 
cept thofe of Caelius Aurelianus : neither have we 
been able to diicover any new opinion, or modifica- 
tion of opinion, concerning the proximate caufe cf 
fevers, between the time of Afclepiadcs or Themi- 
fon, and the great commentator of Hippocrates, ex- 
cept that of Athenaeus. Athenaeus, who was the 
head of the feci of Pneumatics, flood high in eflcem 
among his contemporaries and fuccefTors. This au- 
thor ventured to fuggeft a new hypothecs, or more 
properly perhaps, only extended, and more fully ex- 
plained a doctrine, of which the obfcure traces 
may be difcovered at an earlier date. The general 
caufe of fever, in this writer's opinion, confifts in a 
putrefaction, or putrefcent (rate of the humours. Hip- 
pocrates feems to have entertained fome indiflinct idea 
of the fame kind; and thofe, who have been inclined 
to this way of thinking, both in ancient and in mo- 
dern times, have neither been few in numbers, nor 
contemptible in authority. 

Galen, who has written on mofr. parts of me- 
dical fcience more learnedly than his predeceflbrs, has 
difcuffed very fully the fubject of the proximate caufe 
of fevers. Amidft the luxuriance of this author's co- 
louring, it is fometimes difficult to lay hold of the 
precife idea; at the fame time, that it is oftener tedi- 
ous than inflructing to follow him through the maze 
of his fanciful and inconclufive reafonings. I fhall 
not therefore enter into a minute detail of his argu- 
ments; but ftill I conceive it may be ufeful, particu- 
larly to thofe who have not the opportunity of con- 
fulting his voluminous, and in fomerefpects ill digest- 
ed works, if I comprefs into narrow compafs the lead- 
H 
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ing principles of his general doctrines. In the firft 
place, the opinion, hinted by Hippocrates and adopted 
by moft of his fucceflbrs, that the effence of fever con- 
fifrs in a certain derangement of heat, is exprefsly 
maintained by Galen, who explains more elaborately 
than hispredeceffors the various circumftances, which 
influence or modify this general caufe of the difeafe. 
Galen afi'umes, indeed, as a fundamental pofition, 
that heat any how, or any where excited, communi- 
cated to the heart, and from the heart to the reft of 
the body, conftitutes a fever; yet he afterwards adds 
more explicitly, that a preternatural heat does not 
constitute a fever, unlefs it is communicated to the 
heart; which is confequently to be confidered as the 
principal feat and refidence of the febrile affection. 
Having, as he imagines, eftablifhed this fundamental 
principle, he proceeds to investigate, more particu- 
larly, the parts of the body where the heat refides, 
and the caufc-s by which it is generated, propagated, 
or fo modified, as to produce the difeafe in its differ- 
ent forms. But, that he may the better explain his 
meaning clearly, he divides fevers into three differ, 
ent kinds : viz. the hectic, or habitual, the humoural, 
and the ephemeral. The firft he fuppofes to arife 
from an affection of the folids, or containing parts ; 
the fecond from fomc derangement of the fluid?, or 
contained parts; and the third from fome disturbance 
of the fpirits, or that part of the frame which we, per- 
haps, now diftinguiih by the name of nervous fyf- 
tem. He adds in the next place, that putrefaction is 
the medium, by which fever is excited, where the 
fluids or humours are the fubject of the difeafe, con- 
tiguity and continuity, where the iUnefs afreets the 
habit or folid parts ; and where the effects are tranfi- 
toryaud fleeting, he attributes the. caufe principally 
to the rapid movements of the fpirits, or nervous in- 
fluence. And laftly, he attempts to complete his 
theory, by explaining the different types of humoural 
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fevers, on the fuppofition of a Mate of putrefaction in 
the different humours, from which he fuppofes the 
difeafe to arife. On this fubject he has deviated very 
materially from his mafter Hippocrates, though he 
probably drew his ideas from the hints, Which are 
found in that author's works. Hippocrates explains, 
or attempts to explain the various types of fevers, by 
a fimple difference in the quantity of the bile. ., Ga- 
len, on the contrary, as we have faid juft now, en- 
deavours to' account for this phenomenon, by a fup- 
pofition of putrefaction in the phlegmatic and bilious 
humours, which bear fo confpicuousa part in his theo- 
retical fyftem. Thus Galen fuppofes, that a putref- 
cent tendency in the blood gives rife to a continued 
fever; a fimilar difpofition in the phlegm difpofes the 
difeafe to appear in a quotidian form: putrefaction of 
the yellow bile determines the type to be of the ter- 
tian kind ; whilfr. a like tendency, in the black bile, 
regulates the movements of the quartan period.-: — pit 
is unneceftary to make any remarks on the bafelefs 
fabric, which this author has offered to the world, 
concerning the proximate caufe of fevers. — Its in- 
confiftency and infufficiencv are perfectly obvious. 

After the time of Galen there does not appear to 
have been any material change, in the manner of ac- 
counting for fevers, for many ages. Aetius Amidenus 
indeed fuggefled fome reftrictions and explanations 
in certain fpecies of fever, which do not feem to 
have been fo explicitly marked by the commentator 
of Hippocrates. Inftead of confklering putrefaction 
as the fole means of exciting heat in every fpecies of 
humoural fever, Aetius ventures to infinuate, that 
'there is no ftate of actual putrefaction in the '.va v<k, 
or that 'fpecies of difeafe which is purely inflammato- 
ry, the caufe of which appears to be fimply an inor- 
dinate fermentation or ebullition of the blood. But 
except in this inftance, the fucceeding Greek phyfi- 
cians do not feem to have depar^d, in the kail, from 

H 2 
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the direct footfteps of Galen. The Arabianslikewife, 
among the principal of whom we may reckon Avi- 
cenna, adopted his general doctrines, and modes of 
reafoning, only Avicenna defines more exprefsly than 
others had done before him, that fevers of all deno- 
minations arife immediately from a preternatural heat 
• of the heart j in doing which, he feems to have ex- 
tended the influence and power of that quality which 
preceding authors in loofer terms had confidered as 
the general caufe of febrile difeafes. 

The doctrines of Galen, with fome immaterial in- 
novations of the Arabian phyficians, wholly occu- 
pied the fchools of medicine > till the beginning of the 
Sixteenth centurv, about which time Aureolus Phi- 
lippus Theophraftus, commonly known by the name 
of Paracelfus, effected a revolution of opinions, 
which marks an important period in the hiitory of 
the medical art. Paracelfus, who was a man of a 
lingular turn of mind, fpent the earlier part of his 
life in travelling among the nations of Aha; where 
he probably acquired fome knowledge of chemiftry, 
in which fcience the Arabians appear, even at that 
time, to have made confiderable progrefs. The 
knowledge, which Paracelfus carried home to his 
native country, was not generally known in Europe. 
This author applied it with fuccefs in the cure of 
fome defperate difeafes ; and acquired uncommon 
fame from his new and unheard-of remedies. He 
was an empiric in the theory, no lefs than in the 
practice of the art; and I may add, that his attempts 
to overturn the doctrines of the ancients, give an in- 
dication of more effrontery than genius or know- 
ledge. The wonderful cures of obftinate difeafes, 
which he was faid to perform; and ftill more, perhaps, 
the myfterioufnefe of his language, which caught the 
notice of the vulgar, who often imagine that know- 
is concealed under terms, which they do not 
uiuLriiand, brought followers to his ftandard. Thee- 
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riesof the proximate caufe of fevers, were fabricated 
without difficulty, by the help of thofe principles, 
which Paracelfus had introduced to the acquaintance 
of the world; yet it does not appear, that any theory 
arofe, during this period, which 1 had probability, or 
even ingenuity for its fupport. The period indeed, 
during which chemical reafonings fo univerfally pre- 
vailed, may be ftyled juftly enough a period of me- 
dical romance: and I mould confider it as a trefpafs 
on the patience and good fenfe of the reader, to fpend 
time in refuting the abfurdand incongruous doctrines 
of fulphur, nitre or mercury ; acid and alkali, or the 
various modes of fermentations, which for a time 
filled the writings of phyficians. The mechanical 
mode of reafoning, which fucceeded, or rather which 
became incorporated with the doctrines of the che- 
mifts, feemed at firft to promife greater advantages : 
but though theories of fevers were formed by many 
eminent men, both of the laft and prefent century, 
on the principles of the mechanical or chemico-me- 
chanical philofophy ; yet there are not any of them, 
which feem to have afforded a fatisfaclory explana- 
tion of thefubjecT:. — The fo-much celebrated doctrine 
of lentor and vifcidity was afTumed without evidence 
of its exiftenc^, and perfifted in, without being fuf- 
ficient to account for the phenomena of the d:feafe. 

Thofe conjectures concerning the proximate caufe 
of fevers, which I have mentioned hitherto, can fcl- 
dom be faid to extend farther than to a particular 
ftateofthe humours, or circulating mafs of fluids, 
which, according to the prevailing philofophy of dif- 
ferent ao-es, have been fuppofed to be changed from 
their natural and healthy ftate, by chemical or me- 
chanical derangement. I obfrrved before, that it 
mi^ht appear, from an accidental expreffion in the 
writings of Hippocrates, that this author was not 
altoo-et'-i?" ignorant of the in?uenc:or iflfects of a 
nervous power, or fentient principle. The methodic 
H 3 
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feet likewife, may feem to have comprehended in the 
.idea which they have given of difeafes, that there is 
fome derangement of the fibrous fyftem ; or perhaps 
that a fpafmodic ftricture of capillaries is actually the 
immediate caufe of fever ; whiift. Galen every where 
celebrates the powers of nature or vires naturae me- 
dicatrices, which bear in his opinion, a very active 
part in the cure of febrile difeafes. To thofe vas;ue 
ideas of the ancients, we may add the more modern 
and explicit doctrine of Van Helmont, who was a 
man of genius, learning and obfervation. Van Hel- 
mont adopted the fentient principle of Hippocrates; 
but he alfo applied it in a bolder light than had been 
done by its original author, and employed its affertions 
more particularly towards the explanation of the 
caufe and phenomena of fevers. The enthuhafm -of 
this writer difgufts the philofophic fpirit of the prev 
•fent age, and we muft acknowledge, that his ideas 
are often unphilofophical and abfurd ; yet we muft 
likewife do him the juftice to add, th^t the principle 
of his doctrine in fome degree is well founded, and 
that his views, in many reflects, are important in 
practice. I muft further obicrve, that the efforts of 
nature, fo celebrated by Campanella and Sydenham, 
and even, perhaps, the «t>To*pai-<;», of Stahl and his 
followers, can only be conhdered as modifications 
of the furious Archeus. — But though the authors I 
have mentioned, feemevidently to have pofTefTed feme 
vague idea of the powers or influence of the nervous 
fyftem ; yet there are not any of them, who have at- 
tempted to explain its. .operations by a phitofophica'l 
and conliltent mode of reasoning. The period of 
this improvement is not very remote. 

As foon .is the circulation of the blood was known 
and fully eftablifhed, the heart loft fome part of its 
former importance ; whiift the brain and nerves, 
which for many ages had been little regarded, 
role into primary and ciiential confequence. But 
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though the brain and' nerves were difcovered, foon 
after this period, to be the inftruments of life and 
motion ; yet the laws of this part of the fyftefti were 
at firft only imperfectly underftood; and the attempts 
to explain its operations were, for a while, whimfical 
and abfurd. Willis deferves fome credit, as being 
one of the firft who brought the general importance 
■of the nervous fyftem into view: but Borelli, an 
Italian mathematician, actually appears to be the firft 
who ventured to afcribe the proximate caufe of fever, 
to a particular derangement of this part of the frame. 
The immediate caufe of fever, in this author's 
-opinion, depends on fome unufual acrimony of the 
nervous fluid; but it is only neceffary to obferve 
■with regard to this doctrine, that a fuppofition of 
acrimonious fluids, where a fluid cannot be proved 
-to exift, is fo perfectly vifionary, as only to deferve 
to be mentioned, from its being the firft attempt to 
bring this part into view, in accounting for feb:u'!e 
x&feafe. This hypothecs, however, though obvioufty 
i!l founded, enjoyed its day of fame. It was foon 
•followed by another conjecture, more ingenious fn- 
deed, but which was not fo generally attended to, as 
the preceding. Dr. Cole of Worcefter, towards 
*he end of laft century, fuggefted an idea, that the 
proximate caufe of intermitting fevers depends on a 
laxity or debility of the brain and origin of the nerves, 
nippofiirion is not fo improbable ; but the i'uper- 
ftructure, which the author has raifed, is abfurd, and 
unsupported either by fact or probability. Yet, if 
xcei^we esnafr Mundy, an author who offered a conjec- 
ture of a fimilar kind, in a work entitled Zioyjvsaxoyict, 
Bordii and Cole are the only writers prior to the 
time of Hoffman, who confidered the nervous fyftem, 
as directly affording a feat for the proximate caufe 
of fevers. Hoffman, whom 1 have juft mentioned, 
was a celebrated profeflor at Halle in Saxony. He 
flourished in the earlier part of the prefent century. 
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publifhed many volumes, and certainly pofleffes the 
merit of having enlarged our views on the fubject 
of fevers. His theory of the proximate caufe is not 
only more ingenious, but certainly has more appear- 
ance of truth, than any other, which had been offered 
to the public at the time it appeared. The 
g^^^^- ^wfy of fever confifts, in his opinion, in a fpafmodic 
affection of the nervous fyftem. It is a truth which 
few people will attempt to deny, that a fpafmodic 
ftricture of the furfaceofthe body generally takes 
place in ordinary cafes of fever ; yet we muft perhaps 
alfo acknowledge with Dr. Cullen, that a fpafmodic 
ftricture is not certainly and uniformly the firft ef. 
fential part of a febrile difeafe. Some other thing is 
frequently obferved to precede the fpafm, which, in 
the opinion of the laft mentioned celebrated profeflbr,. 
has a right to be confidered as a proximate and efien- 
tial caufe. But as the theory of the proximate caufe, 
afligned by Dr. Cullen, is not only more plaufible 
and complete than any preceding one; but frill in- 
creafing in popularity and fame, it will not be fuper- 
fluous, if we ftop to examine it with more attention.. 
The remote caufes of fever, according to this author, 
are fedative powers, applied to the nervous fyftem, 
which diminifhing the energy of the brain, thereby 
produce a debility in the whole of the functions, and 
particularly in the action of the extreme veffels. 
Such, however, is at the fame time the nature of the 
animal economy, that this debility proves an indirect 
ftimulus to the fanguiferous fyftem ; whence by the 
intervention of the cold ftage and fpafm connected 
with it, the action of the heart and larger arteries is 
increaftd, and continues to be fo, till it has had the 
effect of reftoring the energy of the brain, of exciting 
this energy to the extreme veffels, of reftoring there- 
fore their action ; and thereby fpecially overcoming 
the fpafm affecting them : upon the removing of 
which, the excretion of fweat, and other marks of 
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relaxation of excretories take place. This theory of 
fever holds out an appearance of great Simplicity, and 
of perfect connexion. I wiih we could fay that it 
had an equal claim to truth: but I am afraid it will 
be found, on a careful examination, to be no more in 
reality than an ingenious hypothefis, the leading prin- 
ciples of which can fcarcely be proved even to exift. 
I do not pretend to enter deeply into the difcuffion of 
the Subject ; yet I cannot avoid reprefenting, in a few 
words, fome circumltances of difficulty in this au- 
thor's theory, which are not eafily reconcileable, 
either with reafon or obfervation. It might be doubt- 
ed, in the fir ft place, if the remote caufes of fever 
are actually of a fimple fedative nature ; but at pre- 
fent I (hall admit that the firft principle, which is af- 
fumed by the profefTor, is in reality a fact, and pro- 
ceed to enquire, if the reft of the doctrine is capable 
of being defended, even on this foundation. It confti- 
tutes the fum of Dr. Cullen's theory, as was men- 
tioned before, that the remote caufes of fever occa- 
sion debility, or diminished energy of the brain and 
nervous fyftem ; that this debility necefTarily gives 
rife to fpafm, and increafed action of the heart and 
arteries ; which continuing for a certain length of 
time, finally removes the difeafe. Thus the different 
ftages of fever appear to follow each other as caufe 
and effect ; and debility in the firft inftance, is fup- 
pofed necefTarily to give rife to reaction. Such a fup- 
pofition is not very obvious to reafon, and has not 
much fupport from the analogy of facts. It would 
be eafy to mention examples, .where the application 
of debilitating caufes as is not obferved to be follow- 
ed by obvious reaction of the fyftem ;.but at prefent 
I fhall content myfelf with the familiar one of the ap- 
plication of cold. It is perfectly well known, that 
cold, when conftamly and uniformly applied to the 
body, even goes fo far as abfolutely to extinguish the 
powers of life, in a part, or in the who^ without 
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our being able to perceive any efforts on the part of 
nature to flop the progrefs of this destructive tenden- 
cy. From this we may fairly infer, that common de- 
bilitating caufes, at leall: while they continue to be 
applied in the fans conftant and uniform manner, do 
not necefTariiy excite the reaction of the fyftem : but 
I will even go farther, and venture to affirm, that 
fpafm and reaction do not necefTariiy follow very great 
degrees of debility, which appear to proceed from the 
prefence of a febrile caufe. During the time I re- 
mained in America, I had frequent opportunities of 
witneiTmg the truth of this affertion. In the fouthern 
provinces of that countrv, particularly in the fii 
and autumnal months, tl ig fever w 

nerally epidemic in a h :e; but its g>: .1 

caufe, which was then fo 

often inju: ctions of life, without producing^ 

regular train of operation; that i^, one part of the 
-difeai t mode of action, which 

is fuppofed, by our author, to be its neceflary effect. 
Thus, I have fcen tlie moft extreme degrees of de- 
bility and langour in all the functions, continue even 
for eight or ten days, without our being able to dif- 
r. the fmalkft marks of fpafm, or obvious reac- 
tion. This- inactivity- a h f .>me times vanifh- 
ed fiddenly ; and the body rofumed its ordinary 
■ I vigour, frequently without an evident 
caufe. On the next da)-, however, o, -perhaps the 
day following it, the patient was furprized with a re- 
gula .. From this it appears very 
platnl v, that if the irnmejdiate caufe of fever actually 
confide- ;n debility, this-d_bi!ity necefTariiy undergoes 
a peculiar, but hitherto undefined fpecies of modifi- 
cation, before it can be considered as the caufe of the 
fubfequent parts of the difeafej a conccfiion which 
tctly in our former ftate of uncertainty 
and ignorance. 

As it may be concluded from the facts, which I 
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have mentioned, that fpafm and reaction are not the 
necelfary confequences of the application of debilitat- 
ing caufes, either common or febrile; fo if we purfue 
our author's train of reafoning farther, we fhall not 
find his inductions to be very coniiftent, or very con- 
vincing. If we are difpofed to grant, that the re- 
mote cauies of fever actually diminifh the energy of 
the brain, it is not an obvious inference, that the 
circumstances of this diminifhed energy have the cer- 
tain effec-t of exciting the reaction of the fyftem. It 
appears, in fhort, like afcribing reft and motion to 
the fame power. But to fmooth the prominent fea- 
tures of this apparent inconiiftency, the ingenious 
author has thought fit to affume a principle, the ex- 
istence of which is very ambiguous in its enlarged 
fenfe, and very infufficient in its limited one. Dr. 
Cullen does not admit of the Italian principle of 
auTo.sxTti*; he however afcribes effects to the vis na- 
turae medicatrix, which are not capable of being ex- 
plained mechanically. I mentioned before, that no 
efforts of nature are perceived to arife, under the 
uniform and conftant application of a debilitating 
caufe ; but though this is true, I rnufi likewife ob- 
serve, that when thefe debilitating powers, from any 
caufe whatever, actually ceafe to acf, abate materi- 
ally in the intenfity of their action, or Suffer change in 
its mode, before the vital principle is irrecoverably 
deftroyed, nature, which perbfts in continuing lif e 
ar.d even druggies in attempting to maintain it, may 
then be faid to raiSe efforts, which have a tendency 
to reftore the body to its ordinary health. This 
power, which to a certain degree, refifts caufes of a 
deftructive tendency and which endeavours to ref 
tore to their original Stale the derangements of the 
fyftem which have actually taken place, is only a li,, 
mited degree of the vis naturae medicatrix. It is f n 
fhort, no more 'hah an effort to continue the adiion 
ijng; yet it is all, which we fhall, at any time 
perhaps, be able to perceive. 
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I have thus mentioned briefly fome objections, t« 
this celebrated theory of Dr. Cullen. The inge- 
nuity of the author is acknowledged to be great; the 
pains and labour, which he has bellowed in complet- 
ing his favourite doctrine appear likewife tobecon- 
fiderable ; yet I cannot help remarking, that its de- 
fects are ftill fo obvious, that we are unavoidably 
obliged to be fatisfied with one of thefe conclufions : 
viz. either that the debility, which is fuppofed to be 
the caufe of fever, is of a peculiar but unknown kind ; 
that it ceafes to act, or changes its mode of action 
from an accidental caufe, or from fomething in its 
own nature; or that a reaction arifes in the fyftem, 
from a principle of confcioufnefs of the deftructive 
tendency of this debilitating power. It is not con- 
fonant with the common laws of the animal economy; 
that reaction fhould arife in that part of the fyftem, 
where the debilitating influence has been primarily 
and principally exerted. Suppofitions of this nature, 
are only fubterfuges, and no more in reality than 
myflerious ways of acknowledging ignorance. 

The opinions I have enumerated aboVe are the 
principal ones, which have been advanced by 
medical writers, on the fubject of the proxi- 
mate caufe of fevers. Though numerous, they are 
all reducible to two general clafles ; viz. either to 
conjectures, which are totally without foundation; 
or to circumftances, which are in fact only fymptoms 
or parts of the difeafe, fome of which are more, others 
lefs eflential. The proximate caufe of fever, is a cer- 
tain peculiar ftate of the body, on which the difeafe, 
or the fubfequent parts of the difeafe, neceflarily de- 
pend. It is, in fhort, the firft eflential action of the 
febrile caufe; but this action is fo intricate and diffi- 
cult to be difcovered, that phyficians have fought for 
it in vain for more than two thoufand years. The 
ancients were fatisfied with the idea of preternatural 
heat, excited in the heart, and communicated, by 
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means of the blood and fpirits, to the reft of the body. 
Hoffman, making a bolder fbp, introduces a fpafmodic 
; the moving fibres; and Dr. Culien, go- 
ing it ill farther, lays the principal ftrefs upon lan- 
guor and debility, or weakened action of the nervous 
energy. Increafed heat, fpafmodic ftricture and marks 
of debility are generally prefent, in various degrees, 
in the different ftages of fever; but debility forthemoft 
partprecedes the others ; and on this account, if equal- 
ly eflential, has a preferable right to be confi'dered as 
the firft part of the difeafe. There is ftill reafon to 
doubt if it actually is the firft. I have rnyfelf at- 
tended carefully to the manner in which intermitting 
fevers approach. The firft thing which I obferved 
in others, or what is ftill more to be depended upon, 
the firft thing I felt in rnyfelf, was ufually adifagree- 
abie, but a peculiar affection of the ftomach. The 
precife nature of this affection I am unable to define 
in words; but I knew it fo well by experience, that 
I always confidered it as a warning, (and it was 
fometimes the only warning, which I had,) of the 
approach of the paroxyfm. It was often accompa- 
nied by flatulence, and it fometimes preceded the 
firft feelings of the languor and debility, nearly the 
fpace of an hour. The obfervation of this fact has 
occured to me frequently; and I cannot avoid con- 
cluding, that it gives room to believe, that the de- 
bility, which is fo commonly the fore-runner of fever, 
inftead of being the firft and principal mode of ac- 
tion of the febrile caufe, is only a part of that action, 
— perhaps not the moft effential. As Hippocrates 
appears at a very early period to have been perfectly 
fenuble, that fomething befides a fimple increafe of 
heat was necefl'ary to conftitute a fever; fo we may 
now perhaps conclude, with equal reafon, that debi- 
lity has fome other circumftances combined with 
it, which we have not been able to difcern very 
clearly- 
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Having faidthat there are notanyof the numerous 
theories, which have as yet been offered to the public 
on this important fubject, in any degree fatisfaclory, 
it might be expected, perhaps, that 1 had fomething 
of my own to bring forward, which might be more 
perfect, at leaf! in my own opinion : but I willingly 
acknowledge, that I have no fuch pretenfions. After 
fourteen or fifteen years of careful obfervation, and 
daily reflexion on the phenomena of fevers, I am 
obliged to confefs, that my opinion ftill remains to 
be formed. The proximate caufe of this difeafe, is 
a fubject of a dark, nature. It is fuch, perhaps, as 
our limited capacities will never develope. But 
though we defpair of ever attaining clear ideas of its 
fpecific nature, there are ft ill fome ufeful circum- 
ftances connected with it, which we comprehend 
with clearness. We know, that the more general 
remote caufes of fevers, are certain invifible exhala- 
tions, fometimes more evidently arifing from marfhy 
grounds, fometimes more obfeurely difTufed in the 
air, and fometimes obvioufly proceeding from the 
bodies of our fellow creatures. We know, likewife, 
that thefe caufes which are unfriendly to the human 
conftitution, are varioufly modified and combined, 
and of various degrees of force or in various ftates of 
concentration ; but we proceed no farther with cer- 
tainty. We are not able to afcertain the nature of 
thefe effluvia, and it is only by conjecture that we . 
trace them in the channels by which they enter the 
body. The changes which they operate on the 
iblids, fluids, or nervous fyftem, before their action 
becomes obvious, are totally unknown to us. We 
know, though the body lieexpoftd to exhalation, even 
in a concentrated fhite, that an appearance of difeafe 
is not, generally, the inftantaneous confequence. A 
(pace of time intervenes, various indeed according 
to circumffances, but always fuch as gives room to 
kclieve, that the caufe requires, and actually under- 
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goes a modification, before it is capable of producing 
a fever, or the paroxyfm of a fever. The circum- 
ftances connected with the approach of fevers, parti- 
cularly intermitting fevers, afford an illuftration of 
my meaning. The caufe of the difeafe, fo far from 
producing the fever immediately when applied to the 
body, often lurks for a confiderable time in the con- 
ftitution, without perceptibly injuring the ordinary 
actions of life. Sometimes it gives rife to affections, 
which are apparently very different from their real 
nature. Thus a perfon often languiuh.es for days, 
weeks, or even longer. The indifpofition fuddenly 
and unexpectedly vanifhes : and the apparent reco- 
very of health is foon followed by a paroxyfm of re- 
gular fever. In other cafes again, the attack of the 
difeafe is fudden ; and its formation from the begin- 
ning diftinct. This fact affords a prefumption, that, 
in confequence of a particular modification, whic'i is 
only accomplished in a certain fpr.ee of time, but 
the nature of which we do nor in th- lead compre- 
hend, an aptitude is regenerated between the remote 
caufe of the difeafe, and the relative ftate of the body. 
When the ftate of the body, and the remote caufe ap - 
proach to, or arrive at a ftate of mutual correfpon- 
dence, the difeafe is produced. When this ftate, which 
I call an aptitude, is changed or deftroyed, the difeafe 
vanifhes, or fuffers a change of form. This is a faft, 
which cannot be difputed ; and it feems to be the 
extent of our knowledge, on the important fubject of 
the proximate caufe of fevers. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF ,THE GENERAL HISTORY OF THE FIV1R OF 
JAMAICA. 

IT. will -not be improper to remark, before I begin 
to defcrihe the hiftory of this fever, that though 
fhe endemic which prevailed at Savanna la Mar, not- 
wfthftanding much variety of forms and fymptoms, is 
considered as only one and the fame difeafe, yet it may 
alfo be obferved, that the variety of thefe appearances 
is fometimcs fo great and remarkable as to occafion 
confiderable perplexity to the practitioner. The fymp- 
toms arid form of this endemic appeared, on a super- 
ficial view to be constantly varying ; yet by attend- 
ing more clofely to the courfe, progrefs, and changes 
of the difeafe, thefe apparent irregularities vanifhed 
gradually, the- varieties being in fact only accidental, 
and often depending on very trivial caufes. The ana- 
lyfis of the different cafes of fever, which came under 
my care, during the time that I lived in Jamaica, 
furniihed me with this information. I formerly 
mentioned the manner in which my obfervations 
were conducted : I have only now to add, that I truft 
the method, which I adopted, has enabled me to give 
a more accurate hiftory of the fever of Jamaica, and 
to explain more Satisfactorily than has been done hi- 
therto the various fources of the many irregularities 
which are obferved to occur. I am perfectly fcnhble 
that my experience has been too limited, to give me 
hopes of rendering the prefent work complete; yet 
I would flatter myfelf, that it will not be altogether 
ufelefs : I totally difclaim theoretical opinions, and 
content myfelf with a plain narrative of facts; neither 
do I afpire to any higher nraifc, than care in obferving 
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the appearances of the difeafe, and truth in relating 
the appearances which I have feen. 

Before proceeding to give a particular hiflorv cf 
the different varieties of the endemic fever of Jamaica, 
it will not be improper to mention the more general 
fymptoms, which diftinguifh the difeafe, and to trace 
an outline of the courfe, which it has been commonly 
obferved to purfue : and I may remark in the firlt 
place, that though debility is ufuallyconfidered as the 
firft fign of an approaching fever ; yet, if we attend 
minutely to all the circumftances of invafion, it will 
not generally be difficult to perceive, that a difagree- 
able, though undefcribable affe£tion of the ftomach, 
takes place previous to the fmallefl: perceptions of 
languor or debility, which are commonly only imme- 
diate fore-runners of coldnefs and fhivcring. This 
coldnefs, which was obferved to be various in dura- 
tion, as well as in degree of force in the fevers of 
this country, was fucceeded by flufhings of heat al- 
ternating with the cold, and increafing gradually till 
the heat at lafr. prevailed. The hot fit, which was 
likewife of various duration and of various force, had 
many n;w fymptoms joined -with it, the principal 
of which were fuch as (hewed an increafed circula- 
tion, or an irregular determination of the blood to 
the different parts of the body. This hot fit, and 
the diflurbances connected with it, according to cir- 
cumftances, continued for a longer or fhorter fpace 
of time j at laft fweat breaking out on the head and 
bread, extended itfelf gradually to the extremities, 
and accomplifhcd after a certain continuance, either 
a total remiffion of the fever, or a confiderable abate- 
ment of the violence of the fymptoms. It is almoft 
unneccflary to mention, that this remiffion or abate- 
ment of fymptoms was of longer or fhorter duration, 
and more or lefs complete in fevers of different forms. 
An aggravation of fymptoms fucceeded to the re- 
I 3 
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miffion; but it was ufually obferved to begin with- 
out preceding coldnefs, and frequently without marks 
of preceding languor or debility. The hot fit now 
ran high, and all the fymptoms were frequently more 
violent than they had been obferved to be in the firft 
paroxyfm. Sweat at laft made its appearance, fol- 
lowed in moft cafes by a remiffion, lefs perfect in- 
deed, than the preceding one, but ftilldiftinct enough 
to be clearly traced. In this manner things went 
on for a longer or fhorter fpace of time, the paroxyfms 
ufually increafing in violence, and the remiflions be- 
coming fometimes more, though in general lefs per- 
fect, as the difeafe advanced in its progrefs. I may 
further obferve, that there was occafionally a change 
of the type, fometimes a change of the nature of the 
fymptoms in the courfe of the illnefs ; and that, where 
either of thefe were the cafe, the difeafe was ufually 
of longer continuance ; at the fame time, that the 
order of the critical days was difturbed in confe* 
quence of thefe changes. 

The. refemblances, which I have mentioned above, 
were found in all the different fpecies of the remit- 
ting fever of Jamaica ; but from caufes, which were 
notalways perceived, and which fometimes appeared 
to be very accidental, the difeafe was diftinguifhed in 
a part, or in the whole of its courfe, by the preva- 
lence of a train of fymptoms of fuch a particular na- 
ture, as gave occafion to the diftinctions of inflam- 
matory, nervous, malignant, putrid or bilious; the 
feparate hiftories of which I fhall now relate more 
circumftantially. 
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SECTION I. 

OF FEVER DISTINGUISHED BY SYMPTOMS OF IN- 
FLAMMATORY DIATHESIS. 

THE variety of fever, which I fhall defcribe 
firft, is that, where the inflammatory diathefis 
prevailed in different degrees. Where this diathefis 
was moderate, the difeafe was ufually of the leaft 
complicated form, as well as of the leaft dangerous 
nature, of any of the fevers of Jamaica. The pa- 
roxyfms were generally regular, and complete in all 
their parts, and terminated, for the moft part, by a 
copious fweat, in a perfect remiflion : the pulfe was 
full, ftrong, and regular ; without uncommon hard- 
nefs or tenfion ; whilft the heat of the (kin, though 
fbmetimes great in degree, was generally free from 
that burning pungency, fo common in fome other 
fpecies of fever. It was lefs removed, in fhort, from 
a fimple increafe of the natural warmth. I may fur- 
ther remark, where this moderate degree of inflam- 
matory diathefis characterized the genius of the dif- 
eafe, that the danger was feldom great; and that the 
termination or crifis was generally regular and final. 
But though this degree of the inflammatory diathefis. 
was frequently obferved to be a fign of fafety, and of 
regular crifis : yet it alfo often happened, where the 
diathefis prevailed in excefs, that the fymptoms of ex- 
citement ran unufually high, and that a ferious danger 
threatened life. The pulf.*, in fuch cafes, was not 
only frequent during the paroxyfm, but it was like- 
wife, quick, hard, and vibrating ; the heat was often 
intenfe ; the internal functions and the various fe- 
cretions, were confiderably difordercd •> at the fame 
time, that a very obflinate fpafmodic ftricture pre- 
vailed on the furface of the body. The remifiion 
which followed, for the moft part, was obfcure ; the 
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pulfe frequently retaining a preternatural quicknefs 
and hardnefs; whilft there was generally a confidsr- 
able degree of febrile heat on the fkin. 

The i'ymptoms, which I have juft now mentioned 
indicate different degrees of the real inflammatory 
diathefis ; but befides actual fymptoms of real in- 
flammatory diathefis, there were likewife found fevers, 
with the appearances of a fimilar difpofition, though 
the real genius of the difeafe was in reality of a dif- 
ferent nature. It is of importance in practice to dif- 
tinguifh thofe ambiguous appearances ; but it is not 
always eafy to do it with certainty. We may re- 
mark, however, that the apparent inflammatory dia- 
thefis was ufually accompanied with marks of great 
irritability, and fometimes with marks of violent ex- 
citement during the paroxyfms ; while languor and 
great depreffion of fpirit were frequently perceived 
to attend the remifliqns. The pulfe, which at one 
time was hard, irregular, and quick, at another was 
frequent and low, and funk under a fmall degree of 
preflure. The heat of the body was not always 
great, yet it was pungent, — 'and left a difagreeable 
fenfation on the hand : the fecretions were often ir- 
regular ; the countenance was confufed, clouded and 
overcaft, the eye was fad, and fometimes appeared as 
if it were inflamed ; the feelings were unpleafant to 
the patient himfelf : there was great irritability of 
temper; and the ftate of the fkin imprefled us with 
the idea, that there was a ftrong fpafmodic ftricture 
prevailing on the furface of the body. — The above 
are the principal circumftances, which were ufually 
prefent in the different ftates of inflammatory fevers ; 
yet thefe circumftances were fometimes lo varioufly 
complicated and combined with others, that the ac- 
curate difcri mi nation of them mu ft be left, in moft 
cafes, to the obfervation of the individual himfelf. 

Thofe different ftates and degrees of the inflam- 
matory diathefis, which I have defcribed above, were 
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fometimes general throughout the whole of the body, 
not affecting one member more remarkably than an- 
other ; fometimes they were partial or feemed to be 
connected with a principal affection of a particular 
part : and where this was the cafe, the local affec- 
tion, and the general diathefis of the fyftem, ufually 
had a mutual correfpondence with each other. Thus, 
where the inflammation affected the fubftance of the 
liver or lungs, the general inflammatory diathefis was 
ufually in a moderate degree ; while the higheft ex- 
cels of general vafcular excitement often accompanied 
inflammations of the membranes of thofe organs. 
But though inflammation of membranes was often 
accompanied with a high degree of general inflam- 
matory diathefis ; yet there were likewife fome. kinds 
of thofe local inflammations which communicated 
only a low, or an ambiguous degree of their diathefis 
to the general fyftem : fuch are fome of thofe inflam- 
mations, which occafionally affect the furface of the 
alimentary canal, and which appear, in general, to be 
of the eryfipelatic kind. 



SECTION II. 

• F FEVER WITH SYMPTOMS OF NERVOUS AF- 
FECTTON. 

THE endemic fever of Jamaica, was not oftener 
diftinguifhed by fymptoms of general inflam- 
matory diathefis, than by circumftances of nervous 
affection. The beginning of this form of the difeafe, 
was often characterized by a high degree of that 
difagreeable affection of the ftomach, as alfo by much 
of that languor and oebifity, which are commonly 
fore-runners of fevers in general. To thefe fymp- 
.toms fucceeded a flight degree of chiUinefs, followed 
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by a hot fit, which often continued long, but feldom 
ran high. The pulfe was fmall, frequent, and eafily 
compreiTed. It varied with change of pofturej— 
and fometimes was fb much affected when the patient 
was raifed upright, as totally to difappear ; the heat 
of the body was feldom great j the fccretions and ex- 
ertions were generally irregular, and the internal 
functions were much difordered. The mind was 
ufually affected, affected however in various degrees, 
and in various ways. Sometimes there was a lively de- 
lirium, fometimes the delirium was low anddefpond- 
ing ; and, as the one or other of thefe was the cafe, the 
appearance of the eye and countenance was chearful or 
fad. The tongue was fometimes moift, fometimes dry, 
but feldom very foul; third was irregular, naufea was 
frequent, and the {fate of the ftomach was generally 
very irritable. There was likewife, in moil cafes, 
deep and heavy fighing, and, unlefs in times of pre- 
ternatural excitement, a very urcommon degree of 
defpondency. The above were tlie principal fymp- 
toms of the nervous fever of Jamaica. The parox- 
yfms in this difeafe feldom exceeded twelve hours in 
duration ; while the termination or abatement, was 
ufually diftinguifhed by fweating, though feldom by 
fuch fweatings as extended completely to every part 
of the body. The remiilionswere not by any mepns 
perfecl: : the head-ach, and other d i fag reeable feelings 
ufually abated ; but figns of languorltill continued, 
and marks of fpafmodic ftri&ure for the mod part re- 
mained on the furfacc of the fkin. I may further 
obferve, that as the paroxyfms generally incrcaftd in 
violence, in the progrefs of the fever ; (o it was very 
feldom that the remimons put on an appearance of 
greater diftinclnefs, as the difeafe approached to its 
termination. 

Such is the general hiftory and the progrefs of the 
difeafe, which might be diftinguifhed by the name of 
the nervous fever of Jamaica : but befides thofe cir- 
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cumftances, which I have mentioned above, others 
were fometimes found attending it, which, though 
lefs regular and conftant, deferve flill to be taken no- 
tice of. Thus the firft ftage of the paroxyfm, inftead 
of the more ufual appearances, was occahonally dif- 
tinguifhed by fits, which appeared to be of the epi- 
leptic kind. Thefe fits in lbme cafes were fucceeded 
by a lively delirium, in others by ftupor or infenfi- 
bility. The delirium, which was a common fymptom 
of this difeafe, ran high in feveral inflances; though 
it more generally amounted only to an abfence of 
thought, or difficulty of recollection. It is a circum- 
fiance of fome curiofity likewife, that inftead of a 
paroxyfm, confifting of different parts in a certain 
order of fucceflion, there was fometimes a total ftupor 
and infenfibility, which continued for a determinate 
fpace of time, without even being fucceeded by ob- 
vious marks of fever: whilfr. the time of the paroxyfm, 
in other cafes, was diftinguifhed by fuch a degree of 
tremor and mobility, as nearly approached to the 
dik?Sc known by the name of St. Vitus's dance. 
And further, befides thefe ftrangc and irregular ap- 
pearances, fpafms and excruciating pains in different 
parts of the body, in many inftances, were the lead- 
ing, indeed almoft the only fymptoms of the difeafe. 
It is not only curious, but it-is indifpenfably necef- 
fary in the conduct of our practice, to obferve with 
attention the various modes of action of the caufe of 
fevers, and to eftimate with precifion the various 
combinations. The caufe of fevers, in exerting its 
principal action on the nervous fyflem, fometimes 
produces excitement, fometimes occasions depreJTion; 
effects opposite to each other in their nature. Ex- 
citement and depreffiom are two genera] and oppofite 
modes of action; yet befides thefe we often obferve 
others, which do not belong wholly to' the one or the 
other, but which feem to be compounded of both, in 
a manner we do not very well comprehend. Thi* 
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caufe of fever likewife, which acts in directly oppo- 
fite ways, appears alfo to exert its action more pow- 
erfully at different times on one part of the fyltem 
than on another ; that is, it acts fometimes more im- 
mediately on the brain, or reafoning faculty, fome- 
times more directly on the nerves, or moving powers 
of the body. It may even be obferved further, that 
all thefe modes of action, which are preferved diftinft 
at one time, are combined in various degrees at an- 
other. Thus, where the caufe of fever >acts by pro- 
ducing excitement, lively delirium in various degrees 
is. the confequence •, while languor, ft-upor, and in- 
fenfibility naturally follow the oppofite mode of ac- 
tion. Low delirium, tremors, ftartings, &c. are pro- 
bably owing to a compound effect. Both modes of 
action fucceed each other rapidly; or perhaps both 
modes are actually prefent at the fame time, though 
probably in different degrees, in the different por- 
tions of the brain. This fait atleaft is certain, that 
obvious depreiTion is often combined with figns of 
great irritability. It is a remark likewife of confider- 
able importance, that the natural functions are lefs 
diforderedj where the caufe of the difeafe adts upon 
the nervous fyftem internally, or principally difturbs 
the intellectual powers, than where this action is ob- 
vioufly external : the pulfe is then more regular, though 
often obfeure ; the difpofition to faint is not fo great ; 
mufcular mobility is. lefs remarkable, and local pains 
are felt lefs acutely. On the contrary, where this 
caufe acts externally, or chiefly affects the moving 
powers, the difpofition to faint in changing polture 
is more remarkable ; tremors, ftartings, &c. are more 
common ; appearances, .in fhort, are more fluctuat- 
ing and often more alarming. 

It is a matter not lefs ufeful than curious-to diftin- 
guifh the different fpecies of delirium in fevers, to 
trace the different combinations, and to mark the ap- 
parently trivial caufes, which excite, or which fome- 
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times remove thofe derangements of thereafoning fa- 
culty. It is a remark, which has been often made, 
that' while one delirious perfon in fever appears only 
to be in better fpirits than ufual, another, or perhaps 
the fame perfon in another paroxyfm of the fame dif- 
eafe, is outrageous or perfectly furious. A third is 
low and languid, abfent and inattentive, or, with a 
fixed look of vacancy, does not feem to be other wife 
de-ranged, than by requiring greater time to recollect 
himfelf. To which we may add, that there are fome, 
who talk coolly on things in general ; but who cannot 
bear mention of fome particular fubjecls. 



SECTION III. 

OF FEVER IN WHICH ARE DISCOVERED SIGNS 
OF MALIGNITY. 

THE fever of Jamaica, as diftinguifhed by figns 
of inflammatory diathefis, or by circumtlances 
ot nervous affection, prevailed principally at Savan- 
na la Mar ; yet befides the above forms of the dif- 
eafe, there fometimes likewife occurred others, which 
fbewed marks of peculiar malignity. It is difficult 
to define precifeiy in words the character of the dif- 
eafe, which I now attempt to difcribe ; its difcrimi- 
nating marks, not confifting fo much in one or two 
fymptoms,as in a certain aiTemblage of circumftances 
refiding chiefly in the ftate of the eye and counte- 
nance of the patient, and conveyed with difficulty 
in verbal defcription. I may remark, in the firft 
place, that there was feldom any thing very particu- 
lar in the manner of invafion of this fpecies of dif- 
c.xfe. The cold fit was rarely violent in degree, though 
it was often of long continuance: neither did the hot 
K 
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fit ufually run high, in the common acceptation of the 
word, though it was fometimes attended with circum- 
flances peculiarly difagreeable. The pulfe varied re- 
markably. It was obfcure, or fcarcely to be felt in 
fome ; in others it was ftrong, though unequally fo; 
the artery, in many inftances, being hard and con- 
tracted, with a peculiar vibration in the ftroke. Af- 
ter thefe fymptoms and others, which are ufual in this 
ftage of fever, had continued for a longer or fhorter 
time, fvveat began to make its appearance on the head 
and breaft, which extending itfelf gradually to every 
part of the body, was at laft followed by a remiflion, 
tolerably perfect for the moil: part, though there ftill 
remained fome ftrange and unpleafant fenfations. It 
does not appear that there is any thing very uncom- 
mon in the fymptoms, which I have hitherto taken 
notice of: thofe which follow are more characteriftic. 
The ftate of the eye and countenance, afford the fureft 
figns of the malignity of the difeafe ; but there is dif- 
ficulty in difcriminating thofe appearances. The face 
is not unufually flufhed in fevers; but, in the prefent 
cafe, the countenance exhibits fomething elfe befides 
an appearance of fimple flufhing. It is likewife <?;rim, 
dark and overcaft, with fuch marks of confufion and 
diftrefs, as if the patient were agitated by fome re- 
fentful paflion. The eye is fad and defponding; and 
the whole appearance, in fhort, indicates fuch a ftate 
of mind, as we fhould be difpofed to flryle malignant. 
It is in fuch a ftate of the countenance as I have des- 
cribed, that the character of this fpecies of fever 
chiefly refides ; yet befides this, fome other circum- 
ftances frequently attend the difeafe, which are lefs 
ufual in ordinary fevers. The paroxyfm for inftance 
returned, for the rnoft part, much fooner than the 
(regular period, always with greater violence, and 
fometimes with new and alarming fymptoms. It de- 
clined in twelve or fourteen hours; but the remiflion 
was lefs perfect than the preceding one; the next re- 
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turn of fever, which was likewife much earlier than 
the ftated hour, was often ufhered in by convulfions, 
and the time of it occupied by ftupor or coma. The 
tongue was likewife irregularly moift or dry. If dry, 
it was generally covered with a black fcurf ; if moift, 
with a thin glutinous coat, through which the red 
furface mining obfcurely, prefented an appearance of 
a leaden colour. In this cafe the mouth abounded 
with a ropy faliva. But befides the above fymptoms, 
there were alfo violent twitchings in the ftomach and 
bowels, fudden fqueamifhnefs, faintnefs, anxiety, reft- 
leflhefs, frightful dreams, diftreffing apprehenfions, 
and frequently after the fecond paroxyfm, a particu- 
lar crouded eruption (not unlike iron-burnt blifters,) 
on the upper lip, which for the moft part fpread to- 
wards the nofe. The type of this fever, it may be 
further remarked, was ufually of the finale tertian 
kind, generally anticipating by long anticipations. 
In moil inftances this malignant difpofition was dif- 
coverable at the very beginning ; yet in others, no 
fymptoms of a doubtful nature made their appearance 
till after the third revolution. 



SECTION IV. 

OF FEVERS IN WHICH ARE OBSERVED SYMP- 
TOMS OF A PUTRESCENT TENDENCY. 

WE meet with the term putrid fever, or fever 
with putrefcent tendency, in the writings of 
almoit every author who has treated of the difeafes of 
hot climates: but though this c.xpreflion is fo much 
the common language of practitioners, I cannot hel$p 
obfsrving, that a remitting fever, with fymptoms of 
a fpecific putrefaction, did not once occur to my 
K 2 
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obfervation in the ifland of Jamaica, during the time 
that I lived in that country. I muft however add, 
«that though a remitting fever fpecifically putrid is ac- 
tually a rare difeafe; yet I do not attempt to deny, 
that a putrefcent tendency is frequently prefent in the 
primae viae, in a very confiderable degree ; and that 
marks of it are fometimes difcoverable, even in the 
general fyftem, at a late period of the illnefs, when 
the vigour of life has abated, and the powers of cir- 
culation have begun to fail. This however is fo ac- 
cidental and uneffential, that it is only in compliance 
with the general language of medical people, that I 
think it neceflary to defcribe a difeafe, where thefe 
Symptoms are obferved to prevail. The tendency to 
.putrefaction, which was obferved in the fever of Ja- 
maica, fometimes begins in the prima vice; and from 
the primae vice was communicated to the reft of the 
fyftem ; fometimes it remained confined to the limits 
of the inteftinal canal, throughout the whole dura- 
tion of the diforder; in which cafe ifiatulence, ructus, 
•anxiety, naufea and thirft were the fymptoms which 
were chiefly troublefome: the belly likewife was ge- 
nerally loofe, at the fame time that the {tools were 
dark and fetid. But where this tendency was com- 
municated from the primae viae to the reft of the body, 
or othewife made its appearance in the general fyftem, 
a form of difeafe arofe diftinguifhed by the following 
fymptoms. If the tendency to putrefaction appeared 
at an early period, the heat of the fkin made a more 
difagreeab'le impreffion on the hand, than was ufual 
in fome other fevers ; the fkin itfelf was likewife for 
the moft part, dry and conftricted ; the thirft was ir- 
regular, fometimes intenfc, fometimes from local af- 
fection of the fauces, apparently little increafed. — 
The appearance of the eye was often fad ; fometimes 
it gliftened with unufual brilliancy; fometimes it feera- 
ed to be inflamed. The countenance was gei 
flufhed, often particularly confufed, and of a grim 
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and clouded afpect. I have however frequently ob- 
ferved, where fymptorm of putrefcency difcovered 
themfelves at a late period of a fever, the preceding 
courfe of which had been diftinguiihed by circum- 
ftances of nervous affection, that the bloom of the 
complexion was uncommonly fine and delicate. To 
the above fymptoms might be added, great irritabi- 
lity of temper, general uneafmefs of fenfation, and 
diforder in all the functions of the body. When the 
fever afTumed this appearance, paroxyfms and remif- 
fions were generally obfcure and irregular. The fe- 
ver indeed often fubfided in a fmall degree; but the 
future remiflions generally became lefs diftincl, as 
the difeafe proceeded in its courfe. The tongue af- 
fumed different appearances, at different periods and 
in different perfons. In fome it was moift, in others 
parched and dry. It was not univerfally foul, at leaft 
it frequently happened, that the edges were clear and 
beautifully red in their colour. The lips likewife 
were fometimes fmooth, and of a cherry-like appear- 
ance ; at the fame time that the gums were inflamed 
and fpongy, as they ufually are in fcurvy : the pulfe 
likewife was fmall for the mort part; but it was irre- 
gularly fo. I fay nothing of the difpofition to faint 
in erect pofture, which though generally enumerated 
among the figns of putrid fevers by authors, does net 
in faft appear to conflitute a criterion of the difeafe. 
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SECTION V. 

OF FEVERS ACCOMPANIED WITH AN INCREASED 
SECRETION OF BILE. 

THOSE fpecies of fevers, which I have men- 
tioned above, feem to affect the general fyftem, 
©r every part of the body nearly alike ; but befides 
thefe, we fome times meet with others, which arc 
diftinguifhed by local affections, or increafed deter- 
minations to particular parts in a degree fo remark- 
able, as to pcrfonate very exactly a peripneumony, a 
hepatitis, or inflammation of the bowels ; the accom- 
panying fever being at the fame time fo flight, as 
fcarcely to be confidered as a primary affection. 
As an accident fimilar to thefe local affections of 
the liv?r or lungs, we may reckon an increafed fecre- 
tion of bile. Thecaufe of fever, from circumftances 
which we do not always perceive, fometimes acts 
with particular violence on the biliary fyftem, in con- 
fequence of which the fecretion of bile being preter- 
naturally increafed, a difeafe arifes, which without 
much impropriety may be called bilious. But though 
this irregular action of the morbid caufe, on the bi- 
liary fyftem, frequently gives rife to bilious appear- 
ances in the fevers of Jamaica; yet thefe appearances 
are in fact often owing to caufes more accidental, 
and more remote than even this. Naufea and vo- 
miting are among the common fymptoms of fevers 
in every country ; but they are particularly frequent 
in thqrfe of the Weft-Indies. It is well known that 
a continuance of naufea, or that a repetition of the 
action of vomiting:, increafes the determination, not 
only to the ftomach, but likewife to the parts which 
are near to it. Hence the fecretion of bile is pre- 
ternaturaUy increafed fecondarily by the ordinary ef- 
fect of vomiting, and bilious appearances become a 
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neceffary confequence of this accidental fymptom of 
the difeafe. In thofe two manners, viz. in confequence 
of the irregular action of the morbid caufe on the 
immediately biliary fyftem, or from a fecondary ef- 
fect in confequence of its action on the ftomach, the 
the bilious fever may, in fome refpects, be confidered 
as a difeafe of nature j but befides this, it often ori- 
ginates from our own treatment, viz. from the re- 
peated ufe of emetics, or of cathartics, which are vio- 
lent in their operation. The accidental appearance 
of bilious vomitings, in the fevers of hot climates, fur- 
n'rfhed medical authors with a pretence of forming a 
new theory, and of directing the mode of practice to 
a particular view. Influenced by this appearance, 
they affume it as a fact, that a vitiated quality, or a 
redundant quantity of bile conftitut.es the efTentizl 
caufe of the difeafe ; and on this foundation adopt 
the plan of repeated evacuating, both upwards and 
downwards ; a practice which evidently increafes the 
fecretion of the bile. Hence, a difeafe, or the fymp- 
tom of a difeafe, arifes wholly from this mode of treat- 
ment ; and the removal or cure of it is afterwards 
attempted by a perfeverance in the means, which ori- 
ginally gave rife to it : — of this I have feen numerous 
examples. 

I have now defcribed the remitting fever of Ja- 
maica, as characterifed by fymptoms of a different 
appearance. I may further remark, that where thefe 
fymptoms were unmixed with each other, there was 
little difficulty in the diftinction, and little embarraff- 
ment in planning or executing the indications of cure: 
but it fometimes alfo happened, that the different fpe- 
cies, which I have defcribed feparately, was fo per- 
plexed and complicated, that it appeared uncertain 
to which kind the difeafe properly belonged; or to 
which view the practice ought to be principally di- 
rected. Symptoms of putrefcency, for inltance,were 
often combined with fymptoms of apparent inflam- 
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matory diathefis ; as fevers with nervous affection, 
or putrefcent tendency, were fometimes accompanied 
with marks of peculiar malignity. It happened often 
likewife, that the nature of the difeafe fuffered a total 
change after a certain duration ; or that a fever with 
one train of fymptoms ceafed, whilft another with a 
different train began. 

It would be a matter of no fmall importance, were 
we able to afcertain the various caufes, which influ- 
ence the various appearances of the fame difeafe ; but 
this knowledge is not eafily attained : — much of it 
indeed lies beyond the reach of our comprehenfion. 
We may however remark, that the feafon of the year 
ufually has fome effect on the diathefis of the fyftem, 
and often on the type and form of the fever. Thus, 
in the dry feafon, though the remiffions are not always 
more perfect, the type is commonly more fimple, and 
the general diathefis is oftener inflammatory. In the 
rainy months, on the contrary, remiffions are more 
perceivable, but the type is more complicated, and 
the general diathefis of the fyftem has a ftronger ten- 
dency to putrefcency, often with a mixture of fymp- 
toms of nervous affection, fometimes with fymptoms 
of a malignant nature. The ftomach, bowels, and 
biliary fyftem likewife fuffer more in this feafon than 
in the drier months of the year. But befides this 
difference, which arifes from feafon, we alfo find very 
conftant effects from local fituation. Thus in hilly 
countries there is generally more of the inflammatory 
diathefis, with more frequent determination to the 
head and lungs, and lefs obvious remiffions, than in 
flat and champaign countries, where the ftomach 
and biliary fyftem fuffer in a more peculiar manner. 
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CHAP. VII. 

QT <*ROGNOSTIC IN THE FEVERS OT JAMAICA. 

TO be able to perceive at a diftance, the approach 
of danger or returning health, is a knowledge 
highly fatisfaclory and ufeful to the phyfician ; but 
it is a knowledge which is not eafily attained: for 
to judge with certainty of theevent pf fevers, requires 
not only long and attentive obfervation, but a dif- 
crimiuation of complicated and arribiguous appear- 
ances, which does not depend always upon attention 
alone. The fagacious Hippocrates is generally con- 
sidered as the hrft, who laid the foundation of the 
fcience of prognofric ; and we certainly muft allow, 
that he has left us many important and valuable ©b- 
fervations on the fubjecl:; yet we may alfo add, that 
liis decifions in many iriftances, are precipitate. 
■Hippocrates feems generallyto have placed too great 
confidence in figns Separately confidered, and to have 
formed his conclufions too often on the authority of 
Single facts. Thus he has fometimes confidered as 
fatal in themfelves thofe figns, which in reality are 
•only dangerous. The abfolutely fatal figns 'in fevers 
are actually few in number. I am able 60 affirm, 
from my own experience, that people are fometimes 
reftored to health after many of the ufualiy reputed 
•fore-runners of death are prefenr. We have, in fact, 
as yet only an imperfect knowledge of prognoftic m 
•fevers; but the field is ftill open, and careful obfer- 
vation, it is to be hoped, may enable us in time to 
•fupply the defeats. I dare not venture toafl'ert, that 
'I have advanced beyond others in this necefTary and 
difficult fcience; but I am difpofed to flatter myfeif, 
that the following attempt to appreciate the marks of 
danger or fafety in the fevers of Jamaica, may be 
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found in fome degree ufeful. It contains the refult of 
my own obfervations in that country ; and though I 
am perfectly confcious^that the rules are often defec- 
tive, yet I likewife know, that I have fuggefted fome 
hints which have not been commonly obferved, and 
which may help to direct thofe, who have not had 
much experience of their own. 

Prognoftic is fuch, as applies to fevers in general, 
or more particularly to the different fpecies of the 
difeafe. The type or form, the general courfe and 
t-nor of the diforders, and the general nature of the 
paroxyfms often afford ufeful information. From the 
type alone, we do not often obtain much that is to 
be depended upon. Long and diftinct intermiffions 
are commonly accounted ligns of fafety ; yet we fre- 
quently fee inftances of the fingle tertian proving 
fatal, while types of greater complication are often 
void of danger: in general, however, complicated 
types are fufpicious — and perhaps more commonly 
fatal than others. But though a knowledge of the 
type of the fever abftractedly confidered, does not com- 
monly afford any material indication of danger or 
fafety, yet the time of the return of the paroxyfm is 
a fubject, from which more maybe learned. An an- 
ticipation of an hour or two, is feldom much to be 
regarded ; yet an anticipation of ten or twelve is al- 
ways fufpicious. It either indicates a latent malig- 
nity, or a tendency in the difeafe to change to a con- 
tinued form. The complication of another fever, or 
the doubling of type is by no means favourable ; yet 
it is much kfs to be dreaded, than a long and an ir- 
regular anticipation. Anticipations have been gene- 
rally confidered as figns of the increafing force of the 
fever ; fo die type which poftpones, is ufually be- 
lieved to indicate a difeafe, which is hafteningto a fa- 
vourable termination : the effect however is fome- 
times the contrary. 1 have myfelf fern fome inftances, 
where, in confequence perhaps of weaknefs and im- 
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paired fenfibility, the return of the fatal paroxyfm, 
though it probably had commenced fooner, was not 
clearly perceived till after the ufual hour of attack. 
But belides thofe indications of danger or fafety, 
which may be drawn from the nature of the fimple 
type, or from the hour of return of the paroxyfm, 
the ftate of the paroxyfms and remifiions deferves 
likewife to be attended to. It was generally obferved 
where the paroxyfms were regular, and afTumed a com- 
pleter form in the progrefsof thedifeafe, that there was 
not generally much reafon to dread an unfavourable 
event. Hopes of fafety might likewife be entertained 
with ftill greater confidence, where the paroxyfms, 
though more violent in degree, became more regular 
and diftincl: after the ufe of bark, wine and ftimulants. 
On the contrary, it was always an indication of danger, 
where they became longer or loft the diftin&nefs and 
regularity of their form, as the difeafe advanced in 
its progrefs. Changes from bad to good, in the 
couife of the fever, alfo indicated more fafety as the 
oppofite changes indicated more danger, than if cir- 
cumftances equally unfavourable had continued from 
the beginning. 

In enumerating thofe particular figns or fymptoms, 
from which we are led to form a judgment of the 
event of the remitting fever of Jamaica, I fhall con- 
fider in the firft place the ftate of the pulfe. The 
pulfe is fo differently affected by the fame caufes in 
different people, and individually fubjedt to fo many 
peculiarities, that conclufions formed folely upon this 
baiis muft ever be fallacious. Hippocrates, who has 
treated very fully of the other figns of prognoftic, is 
totally filent on the fubjeft of the pulfe. He has 
mentioned the term, indeed, in feveral parts of his 
works; but it does not appear, that he had a perfect 
knowledge of the nature and indications of the pul- 
fations of the arteries. The fubjecT: was fomewhat 
better underftood before the time of Ctlfus : yet this 
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author does not believe, that any. infox-mation could 
be drawn from the ftate of the pulfe alone, which 
was in any great degree to be depended upon, 
Galen, who is generally diffufe on every fubjec~f,has 
treated very fully of the nature of the pulfe. He has- 
indeed multiplied diftinctions to an amazing extent) 
and fuggefted combinations of endlefs variety ; yet 
notwithstanding this apparent minutenefs, there are 
frill feveral important observations with refpect to it, 
which have efcaped him altogether. It is not many 
years ago, that Dr. Solano,. a Spanifh phyfioian who 
praciifed at Antequiera, opened feme new and cu- 
rious views concerning the pulfe, and its various 
indications. 

The detail of facts with which this writer has fur- 
nifhed us, is really wonderful, and the candour with 
which he has related them, independent of the tefti- 
mony of feveral refpectable authorities, engages us 
to give him credit, I had not heard of Solano's dif- 
coveries at the time I lived in Jamaica, and I do 
not find that I had ever taken notice of obfervations 
fimilar to thofe he has mentioned. I was able indeed, 
for the moil part, to foretel from the nature of the 
pulfe, even in the beginning of the difeafe, whether 
the fever would be of a continued or remitting form ; 
but I did not difcover any figns from it, which led 
me to form a judgment of the future mode of termi- 
nation. I may add, that I met not with any inftances 
of crifis by haemorrhage ; neither did I ever take no- 
tice of the rebounding pulfe. The intermitting pulfe 
occurred frequently* fometimes as a forerunner oj 
of death, fometimes as sn attendant of favourable 
crifis : but I cannot fay, that I obferved that it ever 
prefaged a future diarrhea. I fhall however pafs over 
the obfervations of others without further comment 
for thcprcf.nt, and content rnyfelf with relating thofe 
circi: of pulfe connected with clanger or 

iafety, as they occurred to my own obfervation in the 
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remitting fever of the Weft Indies. I muft remark 
ii\ the firft place, that independent cf peculiarities of 
constitution, a weak, a feeble and eafily eompreffed 
pulfe was generally a bad one : a pulfe which was 
indiftinct and fmall, or fmall and hard, particularly 
at a late period of the difeafe, or together with de- 
lirium or clammy fweats, indicated for the molt part, 
the mod extreme degree of danger. That fpecies of 
pulfe moreover, where the ftroke was obfcure, or felt 
with difficulty, was fufpicious at all times ; but it 
was particularly dangerous where accompanied with 
a wavering, a tremulous, a conftantly creeping or 
vermicular motion in the artery. I am not certain 
that my meaning will be clearly underftood ; yet I 
believe that thofe who have once obferved this tre- 
mulous and creeping pulfe, will not eafily forget the 
danger which it indicates. It often attended a fever 
of a malignant kind, where the nervous influence ap- 
peared in fome degree, to befufpended.— «But to pro- 
ceed : it is an obfervation fo well known as to render 
any mention of it almoft fuperfluous, that a frequent, 
an irregular, a fluttering and intermitting pulfe com- 
monly indicates danger, fometimes approaching death : 
yet I muft add, that an intermitting pulfe fometimes 
attended the favourable crifis of a peculiar fpecies of 
fever. It was obferved, however, in fuch cafes, that 
the pulfe was not otherwife irregular, than by failing 
in its ftroke at the end of every third or fourth pulfa- 
tion, neither was it generally found to be uncom- 
monly frequent. Some inftances of this fingular 
appearance occurred to me during the time that I 
remained in Jamaica: fo that I was in fome degree dif- 
pofed to rank the intermitting pulfe among the figns 
of favourable crifis, in a fpecies of fever, the pre- 
ceding courfe of which had been diftinguifhed by 
fymptoms of a peculiar nervous aftvction. When 
l became acquainted afterwards with the obi 
tions of Dr. Solano, I began to doubt whether the 
L 
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intermiffion of pulfc, which I had met with in the 
fevers of Jamaica, might not have been a fign of ap- 
proaching diarrhea, which had not occurred to my 
notice, rather than a fign of proper crifis, as I had 
formerly imagined. I remained in this uncertainty 
till lately, that fome inftances of this fymptom hap- 
pening at the termination of fevers in this country, 
have helped to confirm me in the opinion which I 
entertained before. I found in thofe cafes to which 
I allude, that the pulfe intermitted after every third 
or fourth ftroke on the day, on which I expected 
the crifis. The intermiffion of the pulfe was not of 
fuch a nature as indicated approaching death ; I there- 
fore looked watchfully for a diarrhea, but no diarrhea 
enfued. It mull be confefTed, indeed, that one of 
the patients feemed to be much diftrefled with gripes 
and flatus; but being deprived of the power of fpeech 
we could not obtain any accurate idea of his feelings : 
and no evacuation actually took place, till the day 
following, before which time the intermiffion had dis- 
appeared altogether. — Befides the above, there are 
fome other figns of pulfe which have their particular 
indications ; but they are fo generally known, that it 
will not be necefTary to enlarge on the fubjedt. I 
fhall therefore only obferve further, that changes from 
better to worfe in the ftate of the pulfe, as the dif- 
eafe advances in its progrefs, are bad, while the op- 
pofite changes are favourable', yet I mull likewife 
add, that in thofe c^.fes of favourable change, it will 
be necefTary todiftinguifh carefully the pulfe of coma, 
from the pulfe of returning health.— -The difference 
is fometimes fcarcely to be known, except from the 
attending fymptoms. 

Next to the ftate of the pulfe, I fhail mention 
thofe appearances of the tongue, which, together 
with other concomitant circumftances, frequently 
afford figns of the mildnefs or malignity of the difeafe. 
Though we do not expect that the tongue fhould be 
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of a healthy afpect, during the continuance of a fever ; 
yet where it is dry only in a moderate degree, or 
where it is covered with a fmooth and whitilh coat, 
the difeafe for the moft part, is void of malignity, 
though not always of danger. On the contrary, 
where it is immoderately dry, or dry and black, the 
indications of danger are great, and I may add, ftill 
'greater where a white flimy and glutinous fubftance 
covers its furface. This flimy ftatc of the tongue 
was often fcen at an early period, and as far as my 
experience goes, conftantly indicated malignity. 
To the above we may add, a fodden or parboiled ap- 
pearance of the tongue, which was not of lefs dan- 
gerous import than the preceding. But befides thofe 
obvioufly unhealthy afpects of the tongue, its appear- 
ance in fonie inftances was not different from its na- 
tural ftate, except in a certain lividnefs of colour. 
This was conftantly fufpicious, and if not fatal, was 
always extremely dangerous. The danger indicated 
by the tongue, when it is intenfely dry, rough, crack- 
ed, or ulcerated is generally known; but I muft not 
omit to mention, that when from a dry and unheal- 
thy ftate, it turns moift fuddenly, or aflumes its na- 
tural app-'iirance, whilft the other figns of favourable 
crifis did not {hew themfelves at the fame time, a 
change of the mode of action of the febrile caufe is 
indicated, — and generally a dangerous one. — I fay 
nothing of palenefs and tremor, as thefe fymptoms 
only indicate certain ftates of general or particular 
debility of the nervous fyftem. 

Vomiting is another of the alarming, and fome- 
times of the dangerous fymptoms of the fevers of the 
Weft-Indies. If this fymptom continues during the 
remiftion of the fever, without material abatement, 
there is reafon to dread its conf quences ; but if it 
vanifhes or abates in a very material degree at the 
decline of the paroxyfm, it does not deferve to be fo 
particularly regarded. The practice however t« 
L x 
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which it leads is often ferious. Vomiting is fup- 
pofed by moil practitioners to indicate emetics } but 
the indication is fallacious, and the practice is often 
pernicious. During the time that I lived in Jamaica, 
I had frequent opportunities of feeing vomitings ren- 
dered continual by the repeated ufe of emetics, which 
before this treatment, appeared to be only accidental 
fymptoms during the paroxyfm of the difeafe. I 
therefore at laft became cautious of purfuing this 
view, and have reafon to believe, that if I did 
not oftener do gocd than others, I feldomer increafed 
the danger. But befides the degree and frequency 
of the vomiting., the nature of the matters thrown up 
may likewife furnifh indications of the danger or 
fafety of the fever. The various kinds of bilious vo- 
mitings have been fully explained, and the danger of 
each has been fo particularly pointed out by many 
Writers, efpecially by Hippocrates, that I pafs over 
the fubject without further notice, confidering it un- 
neceffary to repeat the obfervations of others. I 
muft however remark a more uncommon kind of 
vomiting, which fometimes happened in the fevers 
of Jamaica, add which I believe has hitherto efcaped 
the notice of obfervers. The vomiting to which I 
allude in this place, is a vomiting of a clear and 
ropy liquor, in which are often found fwimming flakes 
of a darker coloured mucus. . This appearance was 
chiefly obferved, where the remiffions were indiitincr, 
and the fw.eats partial and incomplete. It conftantly 
afforded an indication of danger, and I feldom found 
that the ufual remedies were effectual in retraining 
it. Vomitings of black and vitiated matters are com- 
monly known to be of the mod dangerous import,—* 
fucceeded by obfeure hickupings, they are often fore- 
runners of death. Yet though this is generally true, 
I muft not at the fame time omit to mention, that I 
have fcen feveral inftances of recovery where black 
vomiting had prevailed for fome time* and other 
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cafes which give "me room to conclude, that hickup- 
ingsare not conftantiy fatal. I take theprefent oppor- 
tunity to remark, that hickup was fometimes only a 
diftinguiihing fymptomof the difeafe, which increafed 
or declined with the paroxyfm ; and that in other in- 
ftances it attended the favourable crifis of fevers, the 
preceding courfe of which had been charadrerifed by 
fymptoms of nervous affection. This fpecies of 
hickup was generally alarming in degree, and equally 
inexplicable with the intermitting pulfe, which I 
mentioned above as fometimes attending a favourable 
termination. It often continued the fpace of twenty- 
four hours, in fpite of all that could be done by me- 
dicine. 

Next to the indications of vomiting, I fhall enu- 
merate fuch as may be drawn from the prefeace or 
abfence of thirft. Immoderate and unquenchable 
thirft has always been reckoned an unfavourable 
fymptom in fevers. It is fo undoubtedly, yet I have 
frequently feen very extraordinary degrees of it con-r 
tinuing for a length of time, without particular dan- 
ger. Beiides the defire for liquid in general, there 
is often an unconquerable longing for drinks of a 
particular kind ; — a feeling which ought always to 
be attended to, and frequently complied with. — The 
defire for cr>ld water is fometimes ravenous. — I have 
known it not only fatiated with fafety, but even with 
good effec'r.s. But though this immoderate thirft is 
juftly reckoned a bad fymptom in fevers ; yet an in- 
difference for liquid, with a dry tongue, and other 
marks of internal heat, is ftiil worfe. It has indeed 
been generally confidered as fata! ; but here we ought 
to diftinguilh, whether it proceeds from local affec- 
tion of the tongue and fauces, or from a general 
failure of the powers of life. In the one cafe it is a 
mortal fign, in the other it can. only be faid to be 
dangerous. 

The ancients, particularly Hippocrates and his 
L 3 
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commentator Galen, have treated fo fully of the in- 
dications of evacuations downwards, that I (hould 
be able to do little more than to copy their obferva- 
tions. There is one fpecies of evacuation, however, 
which they do not appear to have defcribed very ex- 
plicitly, and which I have often obferved to be at- 
tended with great danger". This is the frequent, 
fmall and ineffective excretion, and more particularly 
copious (tools, which refemble dirty water, efpecially 
if accompanied with tenfion of the hypochondria and 
abdomen. 

Medical writers have been long accuftomed to 
form a prognostic of the event of fevers, from puftular 
or fcabby eruptions about the mouth : but the fign 
is ambiguous, and cannot be depended upon, with- 
out many limitations. 1 fhall however relate that 
which has occurred to my own obfervation, without 
troubling myfelf about the opinions of others. And 
I remark in the firft place, that an eruption about the 
corners of the mouth, and near the lips, which comes 
forth freely, and foon turns into a fcab, particularly 
if it does not appear till after the third revolution of 
the difeafe, affords a general fign of fafety, at lead it 
affords a fign that the complaint has attained the 
height of its violence. On the contrary, an eruption 
which fhews itfelf at an earlier period, which is 
crouded, and makes its way with difficulty, or which 
refembles iron-burnt blifters rather than puftules pro- 
perly fo called, particularly if it is on the upper lip, 
and fpreads towards the nofe, affords a general indi- 
cation of danger and malignancy. — Small and imper- 
fect eruptions likewife are frequently a fign of a te- 
dious d (cafe. 

The (late of animal heat is another of thofe cir- 
cumftances, which may be confidered as affording 
an indication of the nature and event of fevers 
Where the heat of the body, in the remitting fever 
of Tamaica, was equally diffufed to the extremities, 
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or not differing from an increafed degree of natural 
warmth, the difeafe was ufually mild, without particular 
danger or malignity ; but where acrid, fiery and pun- 
gent, though perhaps not much increafed in degree, 
danger was apprehended with reafon, particularly if 
the warmth was not extended equally to every part 
of the body. In the remiffions of thofe fevers, which 
were diftinguiihed by fymptoms of nervous affection, 
or, as is more commonly believed, putrefcent ten- 
dency, the heat of the body was often feveral degrees 
below the ftandard of health. The fymptom was 
alarming,but it was not in fact of much confequence. 
This diminution of the heat of the body, during the 
remiflion, was not by any means a rare occurrence ; 
but befides this, there was fometimes obferved a de- 
gree of coldnefs, during the favourable crifis of ner- 
vous fevers, of a very fingular and extraordinary 
kind. In fome inftances this coldnefs was not infe- 
rior in degree to that of a perfon dying, or actually 
dead ; yet a diftinction was perceived without diffi- 
culty. It was not accompanied with marks of ftric^ 
ture on the furface of the body, at the fame time that 
the pulfe was generally foft, regular and full. 

Next to the ftate of animal heat it will not be im- 
proper to confider the indications of the various 
kinds of fweats. The figns of a favourable fweat 
are commonly known. Where that excretion was 
fiuid, warm and univerfal, particularly where accom- 
panied with a foft, full and expanding pulfe, calm and 
eafy refpiration, general relief from fymptoms of dif- 
trefs, with a cheerful eye and countenance, we might 
in general prefume on fafety of the difeafe, often on 
its favourable termination. On the contrary, where 
the fweat was cold, clammy and partial, particularly 
where the pulfe became or continued frequent, fmall 
and tcnfe, with anxiety, reftleffnefs and difturbed re- 
fpiration, a circumfcribed flufhing, a greafy hue of 
the countenance, or a wild and dejected appearance 
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of the eye, the fituation was then alarming :— death, 
in fhort, was feldom far off. There is, however, an 
obfervation with regard to this fubject, which I muft 
not omit to mention. Authors, with one confrnt, 
have confidered cold fweats as certain mortal figns in 
fevers ; but there appear to be exceptions to this ge- 
neral rule. I met with feveral inftances, while I re- 
mained in Jamaica, where univerfal fluid fweats, of 
an extraordinary degree of coldnefs, accompanied the 
crifis of the difeafe. I was much alarmed when this, 
appearance firft occurred to me, but my fears foori 
vanifhed, as I found that the pulfe became flower and 
fuller, that the refpiration became calm and eafy, and 
particularly that the eye and countenance acquired 
fuch a cheerfulnefs and ferenity, as are ufual at the fa- 
vourable termination of fevers. 

To the figns of prognoftic, which I have men- 
tioned above, I fhall add thofe which are indicated by 
the general irate of the vital powers, or by the more 
particular affection of parts, which are of imme-. 
diate importance to life Among the firft of the af- 
fections of the vital organs, we fha'l confider Ab- 
dications as arife from a difturbed ftate of refpiration. 
A frequent, a hurried and unequal refpiration, (I do 
not fpeak of that which depends on primary affection 
of the lungs), is juftly confidered as a fign of a bad 
difeafe. This is more certainly the cafe, where ac- 
companied with deep and heavy fighing. Frequent 
fighing was a common fymptom in the fevers of Ja- 
maica, where the powers of life were deprctfed; and 
though not abfolutely a mortal fign, it cenftanti 
dicated danger. 

Next to the ftate of refpiration, I fhall mentionthe 
ftate of the intellect, or reafoning faculty, which often 
afforded fome prognoftic of the event of the fever. 
Delirium, I obferved before, was a common fymptom 
in the remitting fever of Jamaica. Where it vanifhed 
or abated as the .paroxyfm declined, it was fejdojrt 
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found *obe of material confequence. On the con- 
trary, where it continued during the remiflion undi- 
minished in degree, it was a fymptom of the mod fe- 
rious nature. I mentioned in a former part of this 
treatife, that the caufe of fever appeared to act on the 
brain and nervous fyftem, in two general and oppo- 
fite ways ; that is, by occafioning excitement or de- 
preffion. Of thefe two modes of action, deprefllon 
was the moft dangerous ; unlefs where the excite- 
ment ran uncommonly high. But though I obferved, 
that there are only two general modes of operation, 
viz. excitement and depreflion ; yet I muft alfo add, 
that the modifications are numerous,and very varioufly 
combined. Among the moft dangerous and alarm- 
ing fpecies cf the derangements of the intellect, we 
might reckon a ftern fullenViefs, an unmanageable fu- 
rioufnefs, picking the bed cloaths, tracing figures on 
the wall, and fuch other inftances of perverted judg- 
ment. Stupor and fufpenfion of the nervous influ- 
ence, as we might term it, were likewife greatly to be 
dreaded : unlefs they mewed themfelves only during 
the time of the paroxyfm, they were generally fatal, 
more certainly fo, if they followed convulfions. 

As nearly connected with delirium, we fhall now 
confider other difturbed Mates of the functions cf the 
brain, viz. the ftates of reft and watching. We do 
not expect: that fleep mould be found and undif- 
turbed in fevers; yet we have been accuftomed to 
think favourably of the difeafe, where the patient is 
refrefhed by it. On the contrary, total want of 
reft, or unrefrefhing (lumbers, conftantly indicate 
danger. There is, however, an aftonifhing diver- 
fity of conftitution in this refpedt, that muft always 
b^ taken into the account in forming an opinion. 
Want of fleep was obferved to give rife to delirium 
in forne perfons very fpeedily ; others fup ported it for 
a great length of time, without any appearance of 
delirium or fpafmodic affection. An appearance of 
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fleeping, without actually enjoying the comforts of 
fleep is well known to be a dangerous fymptom ; yet 
it is not by any means a mortal one. Anxiety and 
reftlefi'nefs, are often referred to the ftomach ; but 
reftlefthcfs and jactitation, as depending on the ftate 
of the nervous fyftem, v/ere likewife frequent, and 
generally dangerous fymptoms. Tremors of the 
tongue and of the hands were common appearances 
in fevers, with marks of nervous affection ; but I 
have likewife met with inftances, where the whole 
body (hook, when any motion was attempted, not 
otherwife than it does in paralyfis or chorea fandti 
viti. Startings and fubfultus tendinum were not un- 
common ; and they were juftly confidered as indica- 
tions of danger ; fometimes as forerunners of con- 
vulfion. A difpoiltion to faint, even aclual faint- 
ing, was frequent in the fevers of this country. It 
was always dangerous, though perhaps lefs fo, than 
other fymptoms which were lefs alarming, particu- 
larly if it fuffered increafe and diminution with the 
paroxyfms and remimons of the difeafe. But befides 
thefe fymptoms, which indicate diminifhed energies, 
or irregular action of the nervous influence, we 
may likewife obferve, that the fphincter mufcles fre- 
quently lofe their power of contracting, particularly 
in the advanced periods of fevers. Thus perfons 
fometimes can only lie upon their back, the eyes and 
mouth are half open, the powers of fpesch and fwal- 
lowing are impaired or loft, and urine and (tools pafs 
off without confeioufnefs or againft their will. It is 
unneceffary to remark, that thefe are all fymptoms 
of the molt extreme danger. If they proceed from a 
general and uniform diminution of the powers of 
life, we may juftly confider them as fatal; if they 
are only produced by a certain mode of aftion of the 
febrile caufe, and are remarkably increafed during the 
paroxyfm, or aggravated by peculiar circumftances 
of conftitution, we mall find many inftances of re- 
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eovery. Thus, I have often feen people recover, 
who could neither fpeak nor (wallow ; who did not 
appear even to diftinguiih objects, and who were un- 
able to retain their urine and ftools ; or who were 
not confcious when they parted ; yet I do not pre- 
tend to have met with any of thefe fortunate events, 
where thefe alarming fymptoms were the confequence 
of uniform diminution, or general extinction of the 
vital principle. 

From the figns which I have enumerated, fepa- 
rately and collectively confidered, we may in general 
be able to form fome prognoftic of the nature and 
event of the fevers of Jamaica. If to thefe we add 
thofe indications, which may be taken from the ftate 
of the eye and countenance, we may attain a ftill 
more fatisfactory knowledge. It is an obfervation 
which I have conftantlytbund to be true, that where 
the eye and countenance were ferene and cheerful, the 
difeafe was void of any latent malignity, though it 
might be otherwife of a dangerous nature. On the 
contrary, where the appearance of the eye was fad, 
watery, inflamed, or uncommonly gliftening ; where 
the countenance was of a dreary hue, downcaft, dark 
and clouded ; and fometimes where it was of a beau- 
tiful blooming colour, which was not natural to the 
patient, there was always reafon to fufpect danger. 
But though a ferene and cheerful eye and counte- 
nance are generally indications of fafety, I mufr. not 
at the fame time omit to mention, that it fometimes 
happens in beginning mortifications, or in imperfect 
or unfavourable crifis, that the eye and countenance 
afTume, for a fhort time, this flattering appearance of 
ferenity and compofure, though the hour of death is 
actually approaching faft. The indications from th« 
eye and countenance are of the greateft importance, 
in enabling us to form a judgment of the event of 
fevers ; but little of this knowledge is, in fact, com- 
municable in words. It mufr, be drawn, in a great 
meafure, from our own obfervations. 
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I do not pretend that the figns of prognoftic, which 
I have enumerated in the preceding pages, are by any 
means complete, if referred to fevers in general ; but 
I at the fame time believe, that they are lefs defec- 
tive, if applied more directly to the remitting fever 
of Jamaica. They were collected at a time when I 
was not much acquainted with books : and, on that 
account, I am induced to offer them to the public 
with more confidence ; particularly, as I find that 
the indications, to which I have principally trufted, 
appeared in the fame light to fome authors, who are 
univerfally confidered as careful obfervers, and who 
praclifed in climates, in manyrefpects, fimilar to that 
of the Weft Indies. I have difcriminated, as far as 
was in my power, between the doubtful and more 
certain appearances of danger or fafety ; and I hope 
I have no where advanced any thing, which has a 
tendency to miflead the uninformed. I may add, that 
general knowledge in prognoftic goes no farther than 
a very rude outline, which individuals muft fill up 
from their own experience. There are, in fact, few 
figns in fevers, which are abfolutelydecifive in them- 
felves ; and as thefe figns are often varioufly com- 
bined, fo they muft be Separately and collectively ef- 
timated. It is only from confidering accurately the 
refult of the whole, that we can be enabled to fpeak 
with confidence. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

#F THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A CRISIS AND 
SIMPLE REMISSION. 

IT is certainly a matter of fome importance, to be 
able to diftinguim between actual crifis and the 
iimple remiflion of the fever of Jamaica; but it is a 
matter about which the practitioners of that country 
did not feem much to«concern themfelves. A differ- 
ence undoubtedly exifts, and the marks of it appeared 
to me clear and unequivocal in mod: inftances. It 
was otherwife in the intermitting fever of America. 
In the pure intermitting fever of that country, i fome- 
times guefled luckily ; but 1 cannot fay pofitively, 
that I ever difcovered ligns on which I could depend 
With abfolute certainty, that the fever was gone, not 
to return again, till the hour of return was part. In 
this difeafe, on the contrary, I mould' not expect to 
be deceived once in a hundred times. Much of this 
information, however, is too minute to be intelligi* 

11 - j- 

bly explained in words, and therefore can only be ac- 
quired by actual obfervation. 

I ihajj attempt to enumerate the principal of thofe 
figns, from which we may be enabled to attain fome 
knowledge of the difference between actual crifis and 
temporary remiflijn : and in the fir ft place I remark, 
that the tongue was ufuaily rough and dry, even dur- 
ing the moft perfect remiffions of the endemic fever 
of Jamaica. If it therefore happened, that it afTum- 
ed a fmooth and moifl appearance at the end of a pa- 
roxyfm, there generally was region to believe 'that the 
fever was gone, not to return again. This prefump- 
tion was dill ftronger, where its edges acquired the 
cherry-like colour of health ; and particularly where 
the coat, with which it was ufaally covered, ihewed 
M 
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a difpofition to loofen and feparate. It muft however 
be remarked, that though thefe appearances of the 
tongue afforded a common mark of the termination 
of fevers, they did not by any means afford a decifive 
one. Inftead of crifis, they fometimes only indicated 
a change in the mode of action of the febrile caufe ; 
they were, in fhort, in fome cafes only forerunners 
of fymptoms of nervous affection, or marks of a 
change from a continued to a remitting or intermit- 
ting form. Such are the preemptions of actual cri- 
fis, which might be drawn from the appearances of 
the tongue, where the tongue happened to be remark- 
ably changed from its natural appearance in the pre- 
ceding courfe of the difeafe. But it alfo fometimes 
happened in cafes of the tingle tertian, where the pa- 
roxyfms were flight, and the remiflions long and per- 
fect, that the tongue was fo little altered by the pre- 
fence of the fever, as not to afford any certain crite- 
rion between the remiffion and actual crifis. In fome 
fevers likewife of a malignant kind, the tongue was 
. fometimes frncoth and mott, even red and clear on 
the edges, whilft the difeafe was advancing rapidly. 
This, however, fo Far as I have feen was conftamly. 
connected with a particular if ate of the ftoinach, viz. 
with naufea, or with vomitting of a vifcous liquor. 

Signs of crifis taken from the pulfe alune, were 
not in general much to he depended upon in the fe- 
vers of Jamaica.; yet, together with other circum- 
ftances, the Hate of the pulfe might often help us to 
decide in doubtful fituations. Changes from bad to 
fetter, if no fvmptoms of comato! m appeared 

at the fame time, were generally conhdered as indicat- 
ing Crifis, or tendency to criiis ; yet it will be lefs 
expected, perhaps, that I mould rank the intermit- 
ting pulfe e figrts, which indicate a favour- 
able termination of the difeafe. So r e inftances of 
this have occured to me, both in the V, 
in England; but though I mention the fact, I con- 
o offer an explanation of it. 
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The ftate of the fkin affords marks more decifive 
of the total or temporary abfence of fever, than the 
ordinary ftate of the pulfe. When the fvveat, which 
in the preceding remiffions had been partial and im- 
perfect, became copious, fluid, univerfal and of long 
continuance, there was generally a prefumpcion of 
crifis. But independent of the nature of the- i wear, 
there is fomething in the ftate of the fkin, fomething 
in the impreffion which it makes on the hand which 
feels it, very different when the fever has only remit- 
ted, and when it has terminated finally. Though it 
may be difficult, perhaps impoflible, to mark this 
diftinetion precifely in words ; yet it is eauly known 
to thofe, who accuftom themfelves to obferve minute 
circumftances with attention. There was, in fait, 
no indication of that fpafmodic ftridlure on the fur- 
face, which had been obfervable in the former remif- 
fions, and we might fay, that the body was perfpir- 
able, even in the extreme parts. It is a circumftance 
likewife not a little curious, that the heat of the body, 
during a crifis, particularly in thofe fevers, which 
had principally affected the nervous fyftem, was fome- 
times lb much below what it ufually is in health, as 
to be really alarming. In fome inftances, I have 
found the extremities to be not lefs co'd, than if the 
patient had been actually dead ; yet this coldnefs was 
of fuch a nature, as to be diftinguiihcd without much 
difficulty from that which precedes death. 

The above is only a very imperfect hiftory of thofc 

figns, which actually diftingunh the crifis of fever 

from a fimple remiflion. There are ftill fome others, 

not lefs to be depended upon, perhaps, but which 

cannot be fo eafily reduced to diftinc~t. defcription.— 

Among thefe, we may reckon unufual evacuations 

upwards or downward?, found and rcfrefhing fleep, 

■ watchfulnefs had prevailed through the preced- 

oi the difeafe, return of natural appetites, 

decreafe 01 thirft, loofeni ng of fcabby eruptions, and 

M 2 
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above all, a certain expreflion of chearfulnefs in the 
eye and countenance, which though not to be defined 
in words, conveys to the mind of the obferver, a 
ftrong conviction of what is going forward. This 
brighmefs of the eye was well known to Hippocra- 
tes, as a falutary hgn in fevers; but though it gene- 
rally affords a very decided indication of a favourable 
event ; y:t we mult be careful to dillinguifh from it 
that clear and glairy appearance, which the eye fome- 
tiaies acquires previous to 4each. 
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CHAP. IX. 



THE GENERAL CURE OF FEVER. 

BEFORE I attempt to offer rules for the tr'eaf- 
nent of the remitting fiver of Jamaica, it will 
b; proper to confider in the firft place, how far the 
cure of the difeafe is the work of nature, and how 
far it already has been, or hereafter may be accotn- 
plifhed by the exertions of art. The queftion is im- 
portant, and till its limits are defined, we cannot hope 
to eftablifh rules of practice on a firm bafis, or to 
conduit a mode of treatment on a confident plan. 
It will be neceflary however, before entering farther 
into this uibjecl, to confider the power of the vis 
medicatrix naturae : — a principle, which under one 
name or other, has influenced the views of medical 
men from the earlieft records of phytic, till the pre- 
fent times. 



SECTION I. 



OF THE VIS MEDICATRIX NATURE. 

IT is an opinion, which feems either to have been 
exprefsly avowed, or tacitly acknowledged in eve- 
ry ao-e of the world, that a fever is a combat or f- 
fort of nature, to remove don the fyftem the derange- 
ments of a morbid caufe; or in other words, to re- 
{lore a difeafed body to its ordinary health. It was 
long believed, that the powers of the conftitution 
made an atte npt to concoct the crude and undigested 
humours ; — md finally to expel them from the body. 
But this mode of reafoning is found to be uniatisfac- 
M 3 
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tory: and fome late authors have adopted the idea, 
that nature directs her efforts towards effecting a fo- 
lution of fpafm, on the prefence and obitinacy of 
which the difeafe has been thought, in fome mealure, 
to depend. It will be a hard tafk to reconcile this 
difference of opinion, or to fay which is the right 
one. There are plauhble arguments on both fides 
of the queftion; and neither fuppofition, perhaps, 
is accurately true. The coition of humours (as it 
may be called) is often apparently connected with 
evident approaches towards a relaxation of fpafmodic 
ftricture; and increafed difcharges by the different ex- 
cretories, are obvioufly attendants of its actual folu- 
tion. Yet though this is certainly true, it ftill is not 
clear, that either the coction of the humours, or the 
folution of the fpafm, is the real effect of a regular 
mechanic operation of the powers of nature, attempt- 
ing by this means to overcome the deftru&ive ten- 
dency of the difeafe. It is even more probable, that 
the coition of the humours, or folution of the fpafm 
are only circumftances of accident, occafionally con- 
nected with certain ftates of action of the morbid 
caufe ; but which do not arife from the regular defign 
of nature to accomplifh this purpofe. I juft now ob- 
ferved, that there is a difference of opinion about the 
mods of operation, which nature employs to combat 
the effects of the difcafe; but I may add, that no 
body, as far as I know, attempts to deny the exiftence 
of fuch a principle in the conftitution of the frame, 
as difpofes it to reftore its own health by a certain 
train of regular efforts. On the firft view of the 
fubject, indeed, there are many circumftanccs which 
give countenance to the opinion. The relief which 
often follows hemorrhage, fvveat and other evacuations 
in unufual quantity; and frill more, the relief, which 
attends the eruption of the fmall pox, or th^ appear- 
ance of gout on the extremities, undoubtedly affords 
a ftrong prefumptive argument, that nature raifes 
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fome active and generally well directed efforts, which 
remove from the body a caufe that difturbs the ordi- 
nary functions of health. But though the above cir- 
cumftances are commonly known, and may be fup- 
pofed to afford an argument in fupport of this opinion; 
yet the fact may pe.haps admitof another explanation, 
while there are other appearances, connected with 
the fubjeet, which render the existence of this regular 
defign of nature very queftionable. When I fay, that 
I cannot readily allow the vis medicatrix natune, (in 
the fenfein which it is generally underftood), to be 
an eftabliihed principle in the conftitution of the 
frame, I am aware, that I incur an imputation of 
rf prefumption. An opinion, venerable from an- 
tiquity, and fupportcd by many plaufible arguments, 
might be thought to be fecure from the attacks of a 
man, who has no profeffional reputation to boaft of: 
yet as nodefire of novelty has induced me to fabricate 
a conjecture on a darkfubjecl, fol humbly hope I may 
be indulged in my attempt to explain an important 
truth. The fanction of two thoufand years, and the 
authority of the names who fupport this doctrine, are 
formidable opponents ; yet I trull I may be able to 
prove, that the vis medicatrix naturae does not, as 
is commonly believed, reftore the health of the body 
by one general and uniform mode of operation ; or 
that our difeafes are not removed in confequence of 
a regular defign in the mechanifm of the frame. I 
(hall relate the fael from which I have been led to 
form this conclufion; for the refutation or confirma- 
tion of which, I require no other indulgence than a 
candid enquiry. 

I have juft now declared, that fever, or the caufe 

of fever, is not combated and finally overcome by a 

regular train of active efforts, or a vis medicatrix na- 

: and I muft obferve in proof of it, that there 

many of the fevers of the Weft-Indies, where 

the difeafe, or the paroxyfm of the difeafe, vanifhed or 
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declined, without any exertion on the part of nature 
being perceiveable. The powers or" life, during this 
period, were in fome degree fufpended. T he patient, 
who could only be faid not to be actually d ad, was 
totally infenhble to every object that was near to him; 
and often did not feel the irritation of acrid fuhftances 
that were applied to him : y>- j t after a certain conti- 
nuance in this ftate, he began to refume.his powers 
of fenfation and motion; and the difeafe at laft fub- 
fided or vanifned, though the efForts of nature were 
not difcovered ; nay, though the vital powers were 
fometimesin a ftate fo weakened, as to be apparently 
very little capable of effort. This fact, which the 
molt fuperficial obferver could not eafily overlook, 
furnifnes fufficient reafon for doubting of the very 
exifrence of a vis medicatrix naturae ; a doubt which 
is further corroborated, by obferving the manner- in 
which death frequently approaches in the fevers of 
Jamaica. It is known, that the fufferings of the pa- 
tient are fometimes alleviated for a fhort time before 
death. This alleviation, wherever it does take place, 
happens conftantly at the -expected period of crifis. 
The caufe of it has generally been attributed to the 
vis medicatrix naturae; that is, to a laft effort of the 
powers of life ; but I have weighed carefully all the 
circumftances connected with the phenomenon, and 
cannot readily affent to the opinion. To indulge in 
conjectures, is contrary to the principles I profefs ; 
yet I muft fuggeft, that a fever, or the paroxyfm of 
a fever, terminates, ftrictly fpeaking, from a hidden 
fomething in the nature of the febrile caufe, from 
fomething which ceafes to act, or which changes its 
mode of action after a certain duration. I do not 
pretend to explain the manner in which this happens. 
I only add, that the fact is filpported by probabilities. 
It was frequently obferved, in fuch cafes of fever as 
terminated fatally, that there was actually a period of 
time, generally the period immediately preceding a 
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decided fatal termination, where the real prefence of 
diteafe was perceived with difficulty. The patient, 
however, was unable to recover. Death happened 
in a very few hours, and it teemed to enfue in fuch 
cafes, from one of the following caufes, viz. either 
from the mechanifm of a part of vital importance 
being dutroyed; from the powers of nature being 
too much exhaufted to continue life ; or perhaps ftill 
Oftener, from the recurrence of thedikafe, in another 
form, fpeedily putting a period to exigence, while 
the vital principle was in this weakened ftate. But 
though the circumftance?, which I have mentioned, 
tfford grounds for believing that a fever, or the pa- 
roxyfm of a fever, is not aftually removed from the 
body, folelyby the efforts of a vis medicatrix naturae; 
yet if we d->oofe to proceed further in the inveftiga- 
tion, it will be no difficult tafk toinvolve this opinion, 
which has hitherto been confldered almoft as facred, 
in dill greater perplexity. If we admit of the exift- 
ence of a vis medicatrix naturae, it will not be ezfy 
to conceive, how a fever, which has once been expel- 
led from the body, fhould return again in a given 
time, or how the alternate paroxyfms of the double 
tertian, for i nuance, (hould be of fuch different duration 
or of fuch different decrees of violence in the fame per- 
fcn; neither can we under ftand, how a frverofone 
kind mould laftonly feven days, another fourteen, and 
another twenty, or longer : — circumftances which hep- 
pen daily, without the leaft apparent connexion with the 
innate vigour of conftitution. We uV.ll be equally puz- 
zled lilccwife, if we attempt to explain on the fuppofi- 
tion of this principle, how a fever mould continue, 
while the powers of the conltitution are vigorous afld 
ftrong, and ceafc when they are apparently exhauft-'d. 
The above are well known fa£ts, and do not leave 
any room to doubt, that the termination of fever, or 
of the paroxyfm of fever, depends on fome other 
principle beiides the mere efforts of the vis medicaid;* 
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naturae. Whether this rcfides, as was hinted before, 
in a hidden modification of the nature of the caufe, 
which ceafes to act, or changes its mode of action af- 
ter a certain duration ; or whether, combined with 
this, the conftant but imperceptible changes, v/hich 
are continually going on in the fyftem, de&royin the 
frame of the individual, that particular ftate of apti- 
tude to the febrile caufe, in which the difeafe conhfts, 
We cannot determine with certainty ; yet it would be 
obftinate to maintain any longer, that the cure of fe- 
ver is owing to general and well directed efforts of 
nature, expeliing a morbific matter or overcoming a 
prevailing fpafm. It is true, that an obvious folution 
of fpafmodic ftricfure, or the appearance of a morbid 
matter on the lefs important parts of the body, ufualiy 
attend the favourable termination of fevers ; yet thefe 
circumftances are, in fact, attendants rather than 
caufes of criiis. I do not deny, that increafed dif- 
charges by different outlets, fometimes moderate the 
violence of fever during its continuance, as well as 
attend its final folution; yet it has not, nor perhaps 
can it ever be demonftrated, that this proceeds from 
a regular djfign of nature. 

The hints which havebeen thrown out in the pre- 
ceding pages, give room forfuppofing that the vis me- 
dicatrix naturae, in the fenfe in which it is ufualiy 
undcrftood by medical writers, is only a principle of 
doubtful exiitence in the conftitution of the frame j 
yet though this is certainly true, I do not pretend to 
deny, that the animal machine is endued with a power, 
which refills, in f.,me meafure, the derangements of 
a d.ftroying caufe, and which perfifts to a certain de- 
gree in continuing the action of living. The gene- 
ral nature of the caufe of fever, or the natuv; 
various modincations is a myftery, w t 

as yet know. We only know, tl 

tain ftate of vigour and activity, it d 
diilurbs the actions and functions of the fyileoa ;— • 
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while we likewife know, that it does not always dif- 
turb every action or every function in the fame de- 
gree. It has occurred too often to have efcaped the 
moil Superficial obfervation, that where one part of 
the body fuffers particularly, the others are often re- 
lieved in proportion. We frequently in this manner 
obierve, that general fever is dirrtinifhed by the ap- 
pearance of local pain ; or, on the contrary, in- 
creafed by its removal. It likewife often happens 
from the fame principle, that where the ftomach and 
biliary fyftem fuffer much, there is lefs diforder in the 
other parts : and on the other hand, that Where thefe 
fufferings are removed or mitigated, the general fever 
runs higher, and often continues high, till the fame, 
or other local affections, are again produced. Thus, 
though we are totally ignorant of the intimate nature 
of the caufe of fever, we ftill perceive very plainly, 
that it either poffeffes fomething in its own nature, 
or accidentally meets with fomething in the constitu- 
tion of the individual, which determines it to affect 
the different parts of the body in an unequal degree. 
It ufually exerts its greateft force upon parts, which 
are preternaturally weakened by the general influ- 
ence of climate, feafon, Situation, or o.her accidental 
caufes. Hence bilious appearances are common in 
the hot months of hot climates, pneumonic affection 
in cold and dry weather, greater degrees of vafcular 
excitement among the temperate and more active 
races of men ; while fymptoms of nervous affection 
prevail among the luxurious and enfeebled. The 
above, with other fpecies of the increafed action of 
the caufe of fever on a particular part of the body, 
depend wholly, perhaps, on circurnftances of acci- 
dent ; yet it has fo happened, that thofe irregular de- 
terminations have unfortunately been confulercd as 
the efforts, which nature employs to expel from the 
body a caufe, which difturbs the economy of health'. 
I (hail not, at prefent, go fo far as to contend, that 
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thefe determinations are not, in fact, intentions of 
nature ; but ihall only beg leave to fuggeft, if they 
actually are intentions, that it is mere chance which 
determines whether they are falutary or fatal. It is a 
truth which nobody will deny, where the force of the 
d:feafe is accidentally directed to an organ of excre- 
tion, or to a part of little importance to life, that the 
reft of the body is often proportionally relieved, and 
even that a recovery of general health is fometimes 
the confequence ; yet the contrary is the effect, where 
the functions of the part, upon which the force of the 
fever has been thus accidentally diverted, are of im- 
mediate importance to the action of living. The 
Gout, a difeafe, the caufe of which bears no very re- 
mote analogy to the ca fe of fever, may be adduced 
as affording an illuftration of this truth. The proxi- 
mate caufe of gout, is equally hid from us as the 
proximate caufe of fever. We know, however, that 
the one equally with, the other, has a tendency to de- 
ftroy life. We lilcewife know, that there is a power 
or principle in the conftitution, which to a certain 
degree refills deftruction. The nature of this power, 
however, is unknown. We are not only in the dark 
with regard to its nature; but we can only form con- 
jectures about the part where it principally refides.— . 
We, however, clearly perceive its force and activity 
to be different in different parts of the body. We 
may next be allowed to remark, that where the caufe 
of gout is in a certain ftate of modification, tumults, 
(which properly enough may be termed re-action), 
arife in the lyftem, and go on to continue till this 
Caufe or hurtful matter finds an outlet from the body, 
or a lodgment on one particular part. The outlets 
from the body arc numerous: the parts on which the 
gout fecms principally to fix its feat, are the extre- 
mities, where the power of refifhmce is fmalleft.— — 
The vital principle, however, becomes weaker as 
man advances in years; and the caufe of the diforder 
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feems then frequently to find accommodations in parts, 
which are lefs remote from the fources of life. This 
more efpecially is the cafe, where tone and vigour 
have been preternaturally weakened. Hence the fto- 
macli, the bowels, fometimes the brain, and even the 
heart itfelf fufFer from the immediate action of this 
difeafe, in the latter periods of life. But though no 
perfon perhaps will deny, that the caufe of gout finds 
readieft accommodation, (if I may fo apply the term) 
in thofe parts of the body, where the vitai powers 
are naturally weak, or have been accidentaily weak- 
ened from various caufes ; yet we may add, that it is 
likewife removed from the parts, on which it has 
been thus fixed, by fuch applications as excite their 
active powers; or, in other words, which call forth 
the local re-action of the fyftem. We may alfo ob- 
ferve, that tumults arife in the general fyftem, in 
confequenca of this repreffionor repulfionofthe mor- 
bid caufe from a particular part ; and that they do 
not in general ceafe, till an outlet is opened, or ac- 
commodation found in fome other parts of the body. 
The above appearances, occur daily in the hiftory of 
gout. They feem to bear a ftrong analogy to thofe 
irregular determinations, which frequently take place 
in fevers, and their caufe perhaps is the fame. We 
do not perceive anv other law by which they can be 
explained, than the natural or adventitious flate of 
activity of the powers of life, which refill destruction 
with unequal force in the different parts of the fyf- 
tem: fo that we (hall be obliged to conclude, that 
thofe fufforings, which have hitherto been ftyled the 
efforts of nat :re, are in reality more of the paffive, 
than of the active kind. 

The circumftances which I have now ment'oncd, 
combat the very exiftence of the opinion, which has 
been commonly received with regard to the vis rae- 
dicatrix naturae. I have hinted, that the extent and 
limits of that principle are narrow, and that the fa- 
N 
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lutary effe£te are accidental. I fhall next endeavour 
to fhew, that they cannot, without danger, be made 
the bails of the general plan of cure in febrile dif- 
eafes. The tafk is important, but the attempt may 
be thought prefumptuous, as an opinion, contrary to 
that which I advance, has obtained almoft the uni- 
verfal confent of mankind. I have no defire of 
changing names, or of making diitin£tions, where 
there is in facl: no difference. I perfectly acquiefce 
in retaining the word vis medicatrix naturae, pro- 
vided it is limitted to a certain mode of re -action, or 
t i a power in the constitution of refifting destruction 
unequally in its different parts, in confequcnce of 
which, irregular determinations fometimes prove fa- 
lutary by accident; yet I mull: add, that if we mean 
to denote by this term a fyftem of laws, which have 
the befr directed tendency to remove from the body a 
caufe which deftroys health, and endangers life, the 
opinion has a very uncertain foundation. There are 
few perfons fo ignorant, or fo blindly devoted to the 
doctrines of «i>th fama. as not to own, that the ufual- 
ly reputed efforts of nature, are often ill directed, 
fometimes pernicious : in fhort, that they are obvi- 
oufly the caufes of death. The truth of this obfer- 
vation cannot be denied, and unfortunately it obliges 
the advocates of the vis medicatrix naturae, to grant 
the concluiion, that the laws of the principle are im- 
perfect. The works of the author of nature, as far 
as our limited knowledge can trace them, are univer- 
fafly without defect, if examined according to the plan 
on which they have been originally formed. If they 
appear otherwife, it becomes us to hefitate, before 
we decide. We may not have comprehended the 
fundamental principle of the defign; but we revolt 
from the idea, that the execution would be left im- 
perfect, had it been intended by the Author of our 
being, that the mechanifm of the frame would be 
iuch > as fhould oppofe and remove, in the moft 
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effectual manner, the derangements of the morbid 
caufe. Defect and imperfection can have noplace in 
the works of the Almighty. Had it actually been 
in the original defign of our Creator, that the hu- 
man body mould be provided with a fyftem of the 
bed concerted laws for reftoring its health, when de- 
ranged by the numerous caufes of difeafes, as it is 
impious to fuppofe, that thofe laws could be defec- 
tive; fo we may reafonably conclude, that the effects 
of fevers would not then have been fatal. We find 
however, that fevers, as well as ether difeafes, arc 
fatal to people of all ages and defcriptions: and that 
nature's intentions of cure, if they really are inten- 
tions, are often deftruclive to hertelf. I need fcarce- 
ly remind the reader of examples of their pernicious 
tendency. Vomitting, Aveating, increafed difcharges 
by ftool, &c. are generally confidered as the falutary 
efforts of nature: but inftances are numerous, where 
the excefs of thofe evacuations have obvioufly proved 
the caufes of d:ath. In the fame manner, abfeeffes, 
which in the remote parts of the body, fome- 
times attend, and even fometimes peihaps influ- 
ence the favourable termination of fevers ; in the 
brain, or in other organs of importance, are no Jef6 
certainly the Caufe which deftroys life. In both in- 
ftances the defign of nature, if it can be called a 
defign, is the tame. The force of the difeafe being 
turned principally upon one part, the reft of the body 
is in a great meafure relieved from its fufFerings ;-- 
but the health and ftruclure of the part are hurt or 
deftroyed by the change; and it depends wholly upon 
the accidental importance of the organ, upon which 
this diverfion has been made, whether death or re- 
covery is the con'equence. Thus it often happens, 
that the reputed indications of nature prove the im- 
mediate caufes which deftroy the exiftence of the in- 
dividual ; a fa£t not reconcileable, with the infinite 
power and wifdom of the Author of our being. 
N 2 
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I have insinuated, that the efforts of nature are 
uncertain and precarious. They depend on acci- 
dental determinations to different parts of the body; 
and I may add, that if we endeavour to investigate 
the caufe, which directs the mechanifm of the frame, 
to adopt one fpecies of effort, or one mode of deter- 
mination in preference to another, we fhall not per<» 
haps be able to find any other, than a difference lit 
the ftates of the powers of life, which refifl deflruc- 
tion with unequal degrees of force in the different 
parts of the body. Where there is the leaft refift- 
ance, either from the natural or accidental circum- 
ftances of the constitution, there the difeafe mod ob- 
vioujly exerts its greatest force. Hence we arc 
fufficiently warranted to conclude, that though the 
^ructure of the human body is perfect with refpectto 
every purpofe, for which it is intended, being only 
endued with a principle, which refills destruction, or 
perfifts in c mtinuing life to a certain degree ; yet 
that it is extremely defective, if we confider it as a 
Qiachine furnished with a fyftem of laws, which 
have an invariable and well directed tendency to re- 
ftore health by the most judicious and rational efforts. 
The restoration of health, in confequence of this 
re-action, or irregular determination which takes 
place in the fyftem, is only a circumstance of acci- 
dent. The fkiil of man fometimes fucceeds, where 
the efforts of nature have obvioufly failed. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE GENERAL INDICATIONS OF CURE IN 
FEVERS. 

THE vis medicatrix naturae, has been hitherto 
esteemed a principle of much importance in 
the cure of febrile difeafes. I have attempted to ex- 
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plain its real limits and extent ; but am afraid I may 
not have done it fatiifa<ftorily. A tumult which, 
properly enough perhaps, maybe termed a reaction 
of the fyitem, evidently takes place in confequence 
of the application of a morbid caufe ; but there feems 
to be little reafoh fur believing, that this reaction 
points out the beft method of cure, or wholly by 
Itfelf accomplishes this important bufinefs. But 
though the reputed eftorts of nature are thus defec- 
tive in accompli fhing the cure of fevers; yet I do not 
deny, that there is a general tendency in fevers, or in 
fhe paroxyfm of fevers, to terminate in a given 
time, often by a fixed and regular mode of termina- 
tion. We do not, however, by any means compre- 
hend the caul"; upon which this depends. From the 
fimilarity in the progrefs and termination of epidemic?, 
as well as from the freadinefs with which various 
forts of fevers puifue their courfe, in fpite of the 
moft oppoiite modes of treatment, we are led to con- 
clude, that there is fomething peculiar in the modi- 
fication of the caufe, which influences the duration of 
the difeafe. This at prefent, is unknown ; perhaps 
is a knowledge which we cannot attain ; yet if we 
take pains to obferve the courfe of fevers wi.h atten- 
tion, we may difcover fome rules of practical ufe. 
We know that one fpecies of febrile difeafes, obfti- 
nately purfues its cou; fc, notwithftanding every en- 
deavour to oppofe it ; while another is fo totally under 
our management, as to be ftopt fhort at pleafure 
with almoit infallible certainty. It thus happens, 
that the intermittent is perfectly under our coutroul. 
Over the continued, and even over the remitting- 
fever of Jamaica, I am afraid, we fhall be obliged to 
confefs, that we poffefs no very certain power. — But 
I fha!i examine this fubject more particularly. 

When I firft arrived in Jamaica, in the year 
1774, I found that the practitioners of that country- 
very generally believed, mat the courfe of the ordi- 
N 3 
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nary endemic fever was checked with great certainty 
by the powers of Peruvian bark.. This opinion, in- 
deed, is found in every medical book, and it appeared 
frequently, on the firffc view of the fubjecl:, to be 
well founded. No great fpace of time, however, 
elapfed before fome circumftances were obferved, 
which prefented the matter in a different light. I 
found in many inftances, that bark was given in the 
firft remi/Tion, or on the fecond day of the difeafe; 
in others, it was not given till the third remiflion, or 
till the uxth day from the beginning of the complaint; 
and in fome again, the fever difappeared altogether 
before a fingle grain of this remedy had been admi- 
nistered. 1 was particularly exacl: in marking the 
time or the period of the difeafe, at which the bark 
was begun to be given, as aifo the quantity which 
xvas taken upon the whole. The refult was notfuch 
as might have been expected. Notwithstanding the 
jnpft "op polite modes of treatment, the difeafe ap- 
peared to terminate or change about the fame periods 
in almoiT every patient. This fad was confirmed in 
numerous inftances ; and it feems to afford a very un- 
equivocal proof, that bark, in the quantity in which 
it is commonly prefcribed in the Well Indies, has 
not the effects which are ufually afcribed to it. I do 
not, however, infer, that tins remedy may not be ca- 
, with more decilive modes of management, of 
efFecling all' that has been expeded from it. 1 had 
not, during the time that I remained in Jamaica, any 
conception that the ftomach could have retained, or 
that it would have been (^k to have ventured upon 
the quantities of bark, which I afterwards gave to 
others, or took myfelf in the intermitting fever of 
America, Two fcruples or a drachm,every two hours, 
is in fa<9: only a fmall dofe. To this under dofe, 
during fhort remiffions, we might perhaps impute the 
failure of that remedy in the fevers of the Weft 
Indies. That this actually is the cafe, is confirmed 
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in fome degree, by an inflance which I find recorded 
among my notes. A young man was feized with a 
fever, about the middle of Auguft, which (hewed 
marks of great violence from the beginning. Bark 
was given early, and in larger quantity than cuf- 
tomary. The laft paroxyfm of the difeafe, was in 
fome meafure fufpended, in confequence of this pro- 
ceeding ; yet, except that the marks of external 
fever were obfcure, the patient remained, as ufuaJ, 
uneafy and di ft relied, till the period at which the 
crifis was expected ; when the marks of final termi- 
nation {hewed themfelves diftinctly. This is the 
only cafe I met with, where the paroxyfms of the 
fever of Jamaica were ftopt, or fufpended by the 
bark ; or where external marks of fever vanifhed 
without evident figns of crifis. It affords only a 
doubtful proof of the power, which this remedy has 
been fuppofedto pofTefs, of abfolutely cutting fhort the 
courfe of the endemic of that country. But though 
the bark was feldom efficacious in abruptly cutting 
fhort the courfe of this difeafe, it is no more than 
juftice to remark, that it is a remedy which was 
almoft every where fafe, and that it was ultimately 
ufeful in promoting the cure. It imparted in mofr. 
inftances, \ here it was employed, a degree of tone and 
vigour to the fyQ:ei.r\ — a certain fomething to the con- 
ftitution ; in confequence of which, the crifis, which 
we lhould have expected to be only partial or imper- 
fect, became decided and final. I have fuggefted 
thofe few remarks, with regard to the virtues of Peru- 
vian bark in the common endemic of Jamaica ; if 
its effects are fo very doubtful in this difeafe, we 
have no reafon to expect, that they will be more cer- 
tain in fevers of a more continued kind. 

Befides bark, the power of which appears to be 
very precarious, other remedies have been employed 
by phyficians, with the view of cutting fhort the 
courfe of fevers. — Antimony, under one form or 
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other, has been celebrated for this intention, fince its 
firft introduction into medicine. James's Powder 
is the moft famous, and perhaps the mod effectual 
antimonial preparation, which, as yet, has been of- 
fered to the public. I am forry to fay, that I had 
not an opportunity of making proper trial of it, in 
the fevers of the Weft-Indies ; but I can add, that 
the emetic tartar was often found to be dangerous, 
fcarcely ever effectual in cutting fhort the courfe of 
the difeafe, unlefs given at an early period, or before 
the fever had affumed a proper form. Its virtues, as 
a febrifuge, were heightened by the addition of opium 
and camphire, I am forry alfo to remark, that I can- 
not fpeak with confidence of the virtues of James's 
Powder, in the intermitting fever of America. Eme- 
tic tartar was frequently employed, but it did not by 
any means anfwer the expectations which >vere enter- 
tained of it. I acknowledge, that it might be fo 
managed, as apparently to prevent the return of a 
particular paroxyfm j but the inftances, where it com- 
pletely removed the difrafe, were fo rare, that I do 
not confider it as poflefled of very eminent virtues. 
I have had frequent opportunities, fince my return 
to Britain, of trying James's Powder in the conti- 
nued fevers of this country ; and the refult of my 
experience inclines me to believe, that this remedy, 
when given at an early period, has fome times actu- 
ally carried off* the difeafe. It appeared likewife, 
when exhibited near the critical periods, to render 
the crifis more complete ; but I have little caufe for 
thinking, that it ever cut fhort a fever in the midir 
of its courfe. Thus it appears, that thefe two cele- 
brated remedies, — bark and the various preparations 
of antimony, are, in fact, lefs effectual in cutting 
fhort the courfe of febrile difeafes, than has been com- 
monly fuppofed ; I cannot, however, abandon the 
idea that the purpofe, which has been exp. 
thefe remedies, may ftill be obtained by other means. 
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Galen mentions fome inftances, where he extinguifh- 
ed the fever by copious evacuations : authors men- 
tion many, and I have mylelf feen fome, where drink- 
ing plenti fully of the coldeft water, produced the fame 
effects. The alternate ufe of warm and cold bathing 
occafions great changes in the ftate of the conftitu- 
tion : and from the trials, which I have made of thefe 
applications, I do not entertain a doubt, that they may 
be fo managed, as to (h or ten very materially the du- 
ration of feyers. I do not however promife, that 
they are capable of being fo conducted, as infallibly 
at once to llop the difeafe in its progrels. This can 
only be accomplished by thofe great and remarkable 
changes, which deftroy a certain aptitude, in the ftate 
of the fyftem, to the morbid caufe, in which the dif- 
eafe is fuppofed to confift. But I mult at the fame 
tine confefs, that as we neither know the nature of 
this aptitude, nor the particular nature of remote 
caufes, fo every attempt of cure on this plan, as it muff. 
be at random, cannot be adopted without danger. It 
is a view, therefore, which will notbe profecuted with 
fafety, while our knowledge of the nature of morbid 
caufes, and of the laws and ftru&ure of the human 
frame, is fo imperfect. 

It is evident from the facts which I have related 
in the preceding pages, that we cannot fafely trufl 
the cure of fevers to thofe tumults, or irregular de- 
terminations in the fyftem, which are ufually ftyled 
the efforts of nature : neither does it appear, that we 
can depend on the efficacy of any one remedy, we 
are yet acquainted with, as poffefled of the power of 
abruptly cutting Ihort their courfe. We ftill how- 
ever perceive, that thefe difeafes have a general ten- 
dency to terminate in a given time and fteadily to go 
through a regular progrefs, in fpite of the greateft 
exertions of art. If we review the practice which 
medical people have followed in fevers, from the days 
of Hippocrates to the prefent times, we meet with 
fuch contradictory methods of treatment, as render 
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it impoflible to avoid pronouncing, that if one man 
had actually favcd life, another's endeavours feemed 
as if intended to deftroy it: yet few authors have 
ventured to offer the fruits of their labours to the 
public, without previouily boafling more fuccefsful 
methods of cure, than were known to their prede- 
ceflors. Hence, if we are not fometimes difpofed to 
doubt their veracitv, we can hardly avoid concluding, 
that their practice had been feeble, and of fmall effect. 
We lament, with reafon, that medical facts are fre- 
quently of little value: nay, that they oftener miflead, 
than guide us in the way to truth. An overfondnefs 
for ourfelves is, perhaps, more the caufe of this, than 
real want of candour; the natural propenfity of the 
human mind to flatter itfelf, difpofing us to attribute 
cures to remedies, which were adminiftertd near the 
critical periods of the difeafe; while twenty instances, 
where fimilar treatment produced no apparent effect, 
are infenfibly blotted from the memory. This at 
leaft was .he cafe with myfelf. I flattered myfelf in 
many inftances, that I had actually faved lire : — . 
I now find, on maturer reflection, that I had in reality 
done no material good. Thus it frequently happens, 
I believe, that practitioners boatl of cures, to which 
they have no right; at the fame time I am convinced, 
that they are frequently charged with deaths, of 
which they are innocent. The life of man does not 
appear to depend upon {o fmall a matter, in febrile 
difeafes, as is generally imagined; and is not often 
prcferved or endangered by the routine of common 
practice. It is not always tzfy to know exactly the 
real effects of treatment; neither has the road, which 
leads to this knowledge, been purfued with fumcient 
induflry. Fevers occur frequently, and on that very 
account, have been traced lefs minutely in their couife, 
than fome other difeafes. There are few practitioners, 
who write down in the prefence of the lick, a n : .lkc 
and accurate hi (lory of the various cafes of fe- 
vers, which come under their care ; who obfervc 
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carefully the changes which happen from day to day; 
who note the particular methods of cure, and the ef- 
fects which arife in confequence of every alteration 
of treatment. Yet, unlefs ail thefe circumffances are 
attentively considered, we cannot hope to form con- 
cluiions, which are in any degree to be depended 
upon. If we defer making remarks till the patient 
recovers or dies, difficulties will be eafily got over, 
and fuch facts as contradict opinions, in which we 
have long believed, will be more eafily reconciled, 
as being lefs perfectly remembered. Hence it is 
that a man may continue a very extenfive practice, 
for a very long life, without ever once getting a 
view of the real truth. 

As from what has been faid before, little doubt 
can remain of the precarioufnefs of trufting the 
cure of fevers to the fimple efforts of nature ; or, if 
we except intermittent?, to the efficacy of particular 
remedies which cut off their courfe abruptly, it remains 
toiookout for fome other principle, which may ferve 
us as a guide in the conduit of our practice. It is a truth 
to which we may accede without hefitation, that the 
caufe of fever, as 1 have mentioned before, whatever 
it is, or however modified, has a general tendency to 
denY.y the powers of life ; while we hkewifs know, 
that there is a principle in the mechanifm of the frame, 
which refills dftru<Stion to a certain decree. We 
alfo know, that the caufe of the difeafe differs in de- 
gree of force ; and that it is differently modified ac- 
cording to various circumffances; as we likewife ob- 
ferve, that the principle of life, or power of refinance, 
is different in activity, in the different parts of the 
body. To thefe two powers, viz. the force of the 
morbid caufe and che powers of the conlf itution our 
views in practice muff, be principally directed. 
Hence we may eftablifh a general rule, that wherever 
the force of the morbid caufe is weak ; at the fame 
time that the powers of life in the general fyftem, and 
particularly in the organs of vital importance, are 
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ftrong and active, we have nothing more to do than 
to look on. On the contrary, where the caufe of 
the difeafe is of unufual force, or where the powers 
of life are preternaturally weak, our interference ought 
to be fpeedy, bold and decided. In other words, we 
leave the bufinefs chiefly to nature, or take it entirely 
out of her hands. It is this which a practitioner muft 
firft determine, when called upon to give his affiftance 
to a patient labouring under a fever. If the powers 
of the conftituiion appear to be equal to the talk, 
our interference would be officious, and perhaps might 
prove hurtful. If afliftance is neceflary, it ought to 
be our principal aim to render it complete ; but in 
profecuting this view, we meet with much difficulty 
and impediment. We are not yet acquainted with 
any one remedy, which has a certain and infallible 
power of cutting lhort fevers in the midff. of their 
Courfe. It is not therefore abfolutely in our power 
to take the bufinefs entirely out of the hands of nature. 
We can, in fact, go no farther, than to oppofe her 
pernicious efforts ; or to obviate the fatal tendencies 
of the difeafe. The fatal tendencies of the difeafe, 
are varioufly modified, and the means by which they 
muil be obviated, are fometimes directly oppofite. 
Two general modes, however, of the fatal action of 
fevers may in molt inftances be difcovered. The 
caufe of the difeafe, in one cafe, exerts its influence 
on the fources of life and motion; in the other, the 
ftructure of an organ of lefs importance is deftroyed, 
and death happens only from a fecondary effect. 
There is perhaps no fundamental difference in thefe 
different modes of action; yet the indications of cure, 
which arife from this view, are totally oppofite. In 
the firft inftance, it is neceffary to excite, and tofup- 
port the general powers of life : aft indication of very 
great extent. In the other, it is fometimes neceffary 
to dt rniniCh the general reaction of the fyftetu; to 
obviate irregular determination, and to oppofe with 
vigour the tumultuary efforts of nature. 
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•F THE PARTICULAR CURE OF THE FEVER OT 

JAMAICA. 

I SHALL begin this fubjecT: with observing, that the 
fever, which prevailed in the diftiicl: of Savanna 
la Mar, was naturally a difeafe of the remitiing kind; 
yet circumftances were fomeiimes connected wi.h it, 
in fuch a manner as prevented it from afluming its 
proper form. To remove thofe circumftances, which 
thus mafked or concealed the real genius of the 
difeafe, was confiuered as the firft ftep towards a cure. 
The accomplifhment of this purpofe, however, was 
jtometimes difficult; neither could it always be efFecl- 
ed by the fame means. Thus it happened frequently 
in cafes, where there was excefs of excitement, or a 
high degree of inflammatory diathefis, that the re- 
miffions where fcarcely perceptible ; as it waslikewife 
obier ed, that where there was a want of reaction, the 
par.xyfms were ufen languid and ob;cure. In the 
one cafe, the remiffi ns dilc. vered themfelves in con- 
feq <ence of bleeding, dilution and copious evacuation; 
in the other, wine and cor iials determined the difeafe 
to afTume its proper genuine form. 

In the firft place, evacuaiions were ufually em- 
pi y d as the means of procuring remiflion, where 
the inflammatory diathefis prevailed in excefs ; I n iay 
add, that the . e e prope for the moil part, and that 
they feldom railed jf producing he efFecr. Bl,eding' 
was frequently neceffary, and generally of iervice. Its 
efficacy, however, was often heightened by particular 
modes of management. Thus relaxation of fpafms, and 
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removal of inflammatory diathefis, more certainly fol- 
lov ed bleeding, if the bLod v, as diawn from a large 
orir.ee; if the patient was placed in an erect pofture, 
dining the operation 5 and mo.e certainly ftill, if the 
lower extremities were at the fame time immeried in 
warm water. When bleeding had been premiiec, 
and repeated according to the circumftances and ur- 
gency of the cafe, it . as then cuftomaiy to open the 
body freely: for v. hich purpose, I have not found any 
thing anfwer better, than a thin folution of Glauber 
or Epfom Salts, with a (mall portion o( emetic tartar. 
The operation of this medicine was extenfive. It 
mighu be fo managed as to cccafion naufea, or mode- 
rate vomiting j fo operate brifkly downwards, or to 
prom te a getftle diaphorefis. Remifiions were ge- 
ne, aily the confequence or" this method o proceeding, 
where there was no defect in the manner of conduct- 
ing it. But where it it fo happened, that the circum- 
stances of the patient forbad the ufe of this laxative; 
or where it might not be proper to carry it to a iuf- 
ficient Lngth, benefit was derived from a powder, 
compoied ot nitre, camph'rre, emetic tartar and opium, 
given in pre ty laige do:e?, and repeated frequently. 
Runiflion, at leaft a great abatement in .the violence 
of fymptoms, v. as generally the confequence of this 
plan oi treatment^ particularly, if affifted by the plerfu 
tiful dilution oi watery liquors, by warm bathing and 
by large glyfters of fimp.'e water. It is fuperfluous 
to mention t e ufe of blifters in cafes oi heal affec- 
tion ; but it will be lefs expected, that ihir. remedy 
mould be recommended in fevers, where there is an 
excefs of the general inflammatory diathefis. — I can, 
however, bear teftimonyto its efficacy;. The manner 
by which blifters produce their effects, is not yet 
agreed upon among authors; neither do I pretend to 
throw any new light upon the fubjedt; but I would 
beg leave to f-iggeft, that the mode of affording re- 
lief in the prefent, at leaft, did not feem to be much 
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unli ! :e the effect of local affections, in confequence 
of which the violence of" fevers is ftjmetimes obferved 
to fubfide. 

I purfued the above method of procuring reaiifliori 
in thofe fevers, where there was real inflammatory 
diathefis prevailing in excels ; bat itfo happened, that 
the figns of this diathefis were fallacious, appear- 
ing in fome inflances to be prefent, though the real 
genius of the difeafe was actually of a different na- 
ture; a ci re um fiance, which occafioned a difference 
of management in conducting the method of cure. 
Exceflive evacuations were not only unfafe in f ch 
cafes, but in general had not any powerful effects in 
(Jifpofmg the difeafe to afTume a remit ing form. 
Bleeding, however, was often found to be neceffary, 
though it was feldom requifite to repeat tke opera- 
tion. The good effects which were ob erved to fol- 
low the ufc of cathartics, were not in general very 
remarkable j yet it was proper, in mod inftances, to 
open the body freel, ; (jr which pu poie, no iorm of 
medicine, with which I arn acquainted, anfwered 
better than a folution of falts with a mrdl po; ion of 
emetic tartar, and fometimes with the addition of lau- 
danum. In cafes of local pain, Milters applied near 
the feat of affection were always of eminent fervice ; 
and in cafes of general irritability, they were o ten 
equally ufe.ul, when applied to the bac c part of the 
head and neck. A po-vder compofed of nitre, cam- 
phire, emetic tartar and opium, was likewife em- 
ployed with fuccefs ; bat the lihe al ufe of warn bath- 
ing, was ftill more to be depended upon. No per- 
fon, perhaps, will refufe confenttothe method of pro- 
: r, which I have hitherto recommended j but 
when 1 mention a fcze and bald ufe of cold bathing, 
even in an early ftage of this icve-, I do not expect 
the lame conceifion. To dafh cold water on the 
head and fh nAders of a perfon ih a fever, has an ap- 
pearance of rafhnefs and hazard. I can, however, 
O 2 
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produce the teftimony of repeated experience for the 
fafety of the pra&ice, no leis than for its fuccefs in 
procuring remiffion ; and (hall therefore confider it a 
duty to recommend it warmly to the public. Wher- 
ever it was employed, — and the cafes in which it was 
t ied were numerous, a cal n and equable perfpiration, 
additional tone and vigour, with great abatement of 
ir.itabili^, were conftantly obferved to enfue. 

The paroxyfnv and remiffions were gene-ally dif- 
tindf. in the beginning of fevers, where the nervous 
fyftem was principally affected ; but often became lefs 
fo, as the difeafe advanced in its progrefs ; a circum- 
ftance which did not aflfe oftener from the nature *f 
the complaint, than from the common method of treat- 
ment. Bleeding was often difpenfed with in the fe- 
vers of the Weft-Indies ; but vomiting and purging 
were indulged in with f eedom. The distinction of 
paroxyfmand remiffion was fometimes evidently ren- 
dered ©bfeure by this practice ; while it was like- 
wife obvioufly refto-ed again, by the ufe of wine 
and cordials, which excited the powers c f life. In 
this fpecies of difeaie, evacuations were feldom ne- 
eeflaryj feldom indeed ad n iffible in a great extent. 
Bleeding unlets under particular circumftanccs, was 
totally impr per. Cathartics were fometimes dan- 
gerous, and antimonial vomits of.en funk the patient 
irrecoverably. Bhftering, on the contary, even at 
an early period, was generally of fervice j as alfo were 
opiates, and a judicious ufe of the warm bathj but 
cold bathing with fait water, was, of all others, the 
remedy of the moft powerful effect. I do not pre- 
tend to fay, that it absolutely ftopped the courfe of 
the eve ; but I can fay with ruth, that ir generally 
reftored the diftinction of paroxyfm and remiffion, 
diminiihed irritability, and imparted a degree of tone 
and vigour to the fyftem, which was juftly coniidered 
as a fign of fafety. 

To procure remiffion in fever, diftinguifhed by a 
prevalence of the putrefcent tendency, is not in every 
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inftanceaneafy tafk. A remitting fever, with marks 
of fpecihc pui refaction, is not a difeafe of common 
occurrence in Jamaica; but a fever with figns of pu- 
trefactive tendency,, rnixed with fymptoms of geat 
irritability, or a high degree of malignity, is not alto- 
gether iaie. From ihe complicated nature of the dis- 
order, the indications of cure are often difficult and 
perplexed. Bleeding is univerfally condemned ; more, 
I believe, from theory than from actual obfervation. 
It was, and perhaps ftill is, a fafhionablemode of rea- 
foninj, to impute the languors and other marks of 

v, winch are common in the fevers of the Weft- 
Indies, t j a putre cent tendency in the fyftem. Such 
Symptoms however are in fici more generally the 

[ants, or diftjnguifhing figns of f vers, v here the 

us fyftem is affected. In fuch cafes, bleeding 
is ohvioufly hurtful ; in the one of which vye now 
treat, (where fuch a difeafe Actually exifts,) it is not 
onlv a remedy of fafety, but of very eminent fervice, 

us to the application of cold, particularly pre- 
o cold bathing, which may be ufed with free- 
dom and boldnefs. Cold bathing, indeed, is the 
hich we muft princi -end. 

Thee aie others which do good occafionally ; but 
this is the only one I know, w! ichhas any very con- 

; .!e efLc/r. in changing the nature of the difeefc. 

e is a general rule in th 
which ; equir • to be particula thole 

complicated fpecies of f. as the indica- 

tion- of cure are ofi .railed; Co trn appear- 

in : to danger, are firft to 

:ended to; while the plan of cu e, , ' k.h we de- 

te ; minc to be the mod proper, mult be followed up 

ir and refolution. We ought always to 

that in dangerous and difficult cafes 

-, or even powerful ones timidly 

ail. Cold bathing, employed with ti- 

niidity, {ailed of doing good in fo.i.e inftanccs. I 

O 3 
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met with no example, where the boldefl ufe of it did 
harm. It was feldom, I muft again repeat, that it 
did not fueceed in obviating irritability, in checking 
the putrefcent tendency, and in imparting to the 
fyftem that degree of tone and vigour, in which 
fafety is obferved to confift. 

The method of procuring remiffion,in thofe fevers 
which were diftinguifhed by local affections, or ir- 
regular determinations to particular parts, was nice, 
and fometimes difficult. Bleeding was frequently 
proper, efpecially, if there fubfifted at the fame time 
marks of a general inflammatory diathefis : but it 
was feldom fufficient wholly to accomplifh the bufinefs. 
However, together with a judicious management of 
warm bathing, it greatly heightened the good effects 
of buffers, the remedy on which the principal de- 
pendence was placed. \f\ fevers which were accom- 
panied with uncommon pain of the head, I have 
fometimes found it fcrviceable to apply cold to the 
part affected ; the feet being atthe fame time immerfed 
in warm water, and blood flowing by a large orifice 
from the arm. I alfo frequently obferved, that the 
general fever ran higher, though it likewife more 
certainly affumed its proper form, in confequence of 
bleeding, bliftering, and the removal of local pain. 
In thofe fevers, where bilious appearances were the 
effect of accidental, irregular determination to the 
ftomach or liver, the remiflions were often obfeure : 
neither did the method of treatment, which was gene- 
rally adopted, feem to be well calculated to bring 
forth the natural, genuine appearance of the difeafe. 
Bilious appearances, it muft be owned, fometimes 
vanifhed, while the type of the fever became more 
diftincT: after the exhibition of an emetic or brifk 
cathartic ; yet there is caufe to doubt if this depended 
on the evacuation of bile. It might be faid, with 
more truth, perhaps, that the action of the emetic, by 
exciting the powers of the ftomach and biliary 
fyftem, effected a change in the irregular determina- 
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tion, which had formerly taken place to thofe parts. 
It was generally obferved, where good effects did not 
follow the firft exhibition of remedies of this kind, 
that harm was ufually the confluence of a fecond. 
Vomiting, in fhort, was often rendered continual, 
and the diftinction of paroxyfm and remiffion was ap- 
parently deftroyed, in conftquence of the operation 
of violent emetics. Inftrudted by repeated examples 
of their hurtful effects, I at laft fcarcely ever em- 
ployed antimonial vomits j even the fafeft kinds were 
ufed with caution. If it appeared, at any time, that 
the action of vomiting would be ferviceable, camo- 
mile tea, or at fartheft a few grains of ipecacuana 
were generally thought fufHcient for the purpofe. 
When this bufmefs was finiihed, a draught of cor- 
dial ftimulating liquor, which had a tendency to pro- 
mote a diaphorefis, was next adminiftered. By this 
mode of treatment, efpecialfy if ablifter was applied 
at the fame time to the region of the liver, I have 
the fatisfa&ion to add, that the bilious appearances 
for the mod part vanished, and, if care was taken to 
fupport a determination to the furfacc, feidom ever 
returned during the continuance of the fever. Dif- 
ferent feafons, and different fituations of country were 
particularly diffinguifhed by corresponding determi- 
nations. Thus a tendency to the bowels and biliary 
fyftem was chiefly remarkable in the autumnal 
months, and in low and champaign countries ; the 
head and breaft were oftener affected in the winter 
months, and in hilly fituations. 

I obferved before, that it is the firft object in the 
cure of fevers, to remove thofe circumftances, or 
accidental {rates of the body, which hinder the dif- 
eafe from afluming its proper form. Thus, to pro- 
cure remiffion, appeared univerfally to be the firft 
bufinefs in the cure of the fever of Jamaica ; the 
next, and a very important one, is to prevent the re* 
turn of the paroxyfm. If we knew a remedy, which 
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could be depended upon to accomplifh this purpofe 
with certainty, the cure of the dffeafe would be eafy ; 
but the Peruvian bark, which almoft infallibly flops 
the courfe of intermitting fevers in all countries, does 

not feem fo indifputably to poflefs the fame j 
over the ufisal endemic of the Weft Indies. I am 
forry to own, that my. knowledge on this fubject, is 
not altogether fatisfactory. At the time I left Jamaica 
I did not entertain -a doubt, that the endemic of the 
diftric"t, where I reiided,"" poffeffed fomething in its 
own nature which decidedly determined its duration. 
It was ufually obferved to terminate on a critical day, 

ally by very evident figns of crifis, and without 
feeming to be materially effected in its courfe, by the 
various and oppofite modes of treatment, which were 
fometimes purfued. Kut though this was true for the 
mofr. part, yet the fuperior efficacy of the very large 
dofes of bark, which I afterwards ventured to give 
in the intermitting fevers of North America, obliges 
me to fpeak with hefitation, when I mention the 
powers of that remedy. It is probable that bark, 
with the fame management, might have had the fame 
efrtcls, in the fever which prevailed at Savanna la 
Mar, as in that which is commonly epidemic in 
Georgia and the Carolinas ; yet no doubt remains, 
that as commonly employed in Jamaica, it has no 
richt to be conf.dered as a remedy, which abruptly 
cuts' fhort the courfe of the difeafe. In every cafe 
where it was tried, (except one) it did not feem to 
do more than give a degree of tone and vigour to the 
fyftem, to excite a certain flate of inflammatory dia- 
thefis, in confequence of which, the crifis was ob- 
ferved to be more perfect and complete, thou > 
did not perhaps actually happen at an earlier pc 
Thus I am difpofed to conclude, from all 
rience which I have had, that bark is not g n n.Ily 

d farther, in the cure of the remitting lever of 
Jamaica, than merely to fupport the tone and vigour 
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•f tb.5 powers of life. If we truft to it for more, in 
dofes of two fcru pies or a drachm given every two 
hours, we mall certainly be deceived. 

Having mentioned the different methods of treat- 
ment, by which it was attempted to procure remif- 
iion in the endemic fever of Jamaica, and having 
rife endeavoured to afcertain how far we can go 
in preventing the return of paroxyfms, it only remains 
to detail fome particulars in the management of the 
plan of cure, where the different fpecies of fevers 
were diflinguifhed by a peculiar train of fymptoms. 
It was obferved in general, that fevers, with a mode- 
rate degree of inflammatory diathefis, feldom re- 
quired our interference. The difeafe, after a certain 
duration, terminated ufuallyof its own accord. After 
1 had gained fome experience of the general courfe 
of fevers, I ufually allowed thofe, in which I did not 
perceive marks of danger, to go on their own way, 
that I might better difcover thofe periods, at which 
the difeafe was naturally difpofed to terminate. Thus 
where the paroxyfms continued regular and difHncf, 
the remiffions perfect, and the vigour unimpaired, 
nothing material was attempted to be done. On the 
contrary, where the paroxyfms were long, or lefs 
diftincfly formed, with figns which indicated an ap- 
proaching affection of the nervous fyftem, bark, and 
other remedies, which excited and fu sported the 
powers of life, were given with the earlicft opportu- 
nity. Changes from inflammatory diatheiis to nervous 
afFeclion, were obferved to happen frequently on the 
fifth day. Bark, and fuch remedies as imparted tone 
and vigour to the fyftem, were given without delay J 
and the difeafe terminated for the moft part on the 
ninth. In thofe fevers, which were of a complicated 
nature, in which figns of inflammatory, nervous, or 
putrid diathefis were varioufly mixed, blifters applied 
in different manners, opiates, bathing and antifpaf- 
modics were often materially ufeful ; but it would 
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be arrogance to attempt to defcribe rules for the par- 
ticular mode of application, which muft vary more 
or lefs in almoft every cafe, and which only can be 
learned from actual obfci vation. There is one rule, 
however, in the treatment of fevers, of which the 
practitioner ought never to lofe fight, viz. that 
wherever it is neceflary to interfere, it is only the 
inoft vigorous decifion which can do good. We 
cannot, as was faid before, depend with certainty upon 
bark, as a remedy pcfiefTcd of the power of absolutely 
cutting fhort the caufe of the fever of Jamaica ; yet 
wherever the fevers of that country difcovered figns 
of nervous affection, I do not know any thing in the 
materia medica, from which fuch beneficial effect* 
may be expected. If it did not actually flop th 
eafe, it was eminently ferviceable in conducting it 
to a favourable iffue. Opium, wine, fnake-root, &c. 
Were often obferved to heighten its good qualities : 
but the particular ufe of fuch additions can only be 
regulated by circumftances. Wine has been freely 
recommended in fevers wich fymptoms of nervous 
affection ; and it muft be owned, that its good effects 
were confiderable, not only in real debility, but 
wherever the caufe of the difeafe acted by weakening 
or depreuing the powers of life. Wine was likewise 
obferved to be more ufeful in cafes of mobility and 
weaknefs, than in cafes of frupor and fufpenfion of 
the nervous influence. But though it is actually a 
remedy of great value, its virtues appear to ha've been 
greatly enhanced. In many iriftapces it was notproper 
in any quantity ; in fome, it was only proper in a 
final! quantity, and in very few, perhaps, could we 
allow of the quantities which are given in common 
practice. At one time I carried the ufe of wine in 
the nervous fever of Jamaica, to a very great length ; 
but I afterwards learnt, that a third part of the quan- 
tity would have probably anfwered the purpofe 1 
Though it undoubtedly is an ufeful cordial and tonic, 
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it is ftill inferior to cool air, and particularly to cold 
bathing. 

In thofe treacherous and malignant fevers, which 
I have defcribed in the third fection of the fixth chap- 
ter, the ordinary medical aids were often feeble and 
infufficient. The ccurfe of the difeafe was generally 
rapid. There was little time left for deliberation ; 
and where the firft, at leaft where the fecond remif- 
fion palled over, without fome bold and decided fteps 
to prevent the return of theparoxyfm, or change the na- 
ture of the fymptoms, the opportunity was probably 
, never again in our power. The type of this malig- 
nant fever was ufually of the fingle tertian kind; yet 
it was often found to anticipate, by fuch long antici- 
pations, that the fecond paroxyfm fometimes made its 
appearance, before any decided fteps were taken by 
the practitioner to flop its progrefs, or often, indeed, 
before there were any furmifes of danger. As this 
difeafe feemed to have a nearer refemblance to the in- 
termittent, than fome other fpecies of the endemic of 
Jamaica ; fo bark appeared to be capable of produc- 
ing more effect, in the prefent inftance, than in thofe 
cafes where the remiilions were more obfeure. It 
ftili, however, deferves to be remarked, that fuch 
fcanty dofes, as were ufually given in Jamaica, could 
not be effectual; indeed, we could fcarcely hope, that 
any powerful alteration could arife from lefs than half 
an ounce given at the fhort interval of every other 
hour. I confefs candidly, that I never ventured fo far ; 
yet I alfo eonfefs, that I am by no means (atisfied 
with the fucc:fs of the method of cure, which I 
adopted at firft, in this difeafe. I loft fome patients 
before I was aware of danger, and perhaps fuffered 
others to die, from a dread of ftepping over the bounds 
of common practice. Atlaft, I acted with mo 
cifion; and have caufe to be fatisfied with the fuccefs 
of the attempt. As foon as I difcovered the malig- 
nity of the difeafe, the marks of which, for the moft 
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part, were plain in the courfe of the firft paroxyfin, 
the head was immediately fhaved, and covered with 
a blifter, which reached half way down the neck ; 
the feet were likewife put into warm water, previous 
to the expected return of the paroxyfm ; the body 
was rubbed -with brandy or ruin ; wine, and fome- 
times opium were given in quantity fufficient to ex- 
hilirate the fpirits, or to produce a low degree of in- 
toxication ; bark was alfo prefcribed in larger dofes 
than ufual, during the remiffions ; and cold bathing 
was occafionallv employed with freedom. I do not 
fe-y, that the return of the paroxyfm was abfolutely 
prevented by this method of treatment, but I have 
the fatisfaclion to add, that the fatal tendency of the 
difeafe was evidently obviated by it. 

I muft farther obferve, that bark has been consi- 
dered as the principal remedy in thofe fevers, the na- 
ture of which has been believed to be putrid; but 
the great fame of this remedy has proceeded from theo- 
ry, rather than from actual obfervation. A real pu- 
trid difeafe, (as I have faid before), if we except the 
yellow fever, occurs very feldom in Jamaica. Symp- 
toms of languor and debility, however, are frequent 
in the fevers of that country; appearances which) 
though in fact, only figns of nervous affection, have 
often, been imputed to a putrid tendency in the habit. 
Bark has been found to be efficacious in thofe cafes 
of languor and debility, which have been falfely 
thought to arife from a putrefactive tendency in the 
fyflem. Hence this remedy has gained credit, on a 
foundation which does not exifc. I may add with 
truth, that the power of the bark was very equivo- 
cal, in thofe caf:s where the marks of putrid tenden- 
cy were obvious. The principal dependence was 
\\ntly placed in the cold falt-water bath; 
j if well managed, produced mod aftonifhing 
efT els. An additional quantity of fait was often 
added to the water of the fea; and care was taken 
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that the coldnefs fhould be as great as the circum- 
ftancesof the climate would permit. The chief depert- 
■ I have faid, was coaflantly placed in this re- 
medy, where the putrid tendency prevailed in the 
general fyftem ; but where it was more particularly 
confined to the bounds of the alimentary canal, falme 
draughts, in the ftate of effervefcence, were ufeful, 
as were likewife glyfters of cold water impregnated 
with fixed air. It is fuperfluous to mention cool air, 
clean linen, cold drink and the liberal ufe of v/ine. 

The remedies, which I have hitherto mentioned, 
are fuch, as feem chiefly intended to fupport and in- 
vigorate the general powers of life; but which are 
lefs immediately directed to obviate the fatal tendency 
of particular fymptoms; which I propofed to con fi- 
de r, as the fecond indication of cure. I fhall pro- 
bably depart materially from the ufual ideas of prac- 
titioners in the profecution of this fubjcdt. I do not 
deny, that bark may be given with fafety in fevers, 
which are accompanied with local affections, or ir- 
regular determinations to particular parts; yet I muft 
likewife obferve, that bark is not the remedy on 
which the weight of the cure depends. Local affec- 
tions, or irregular determinations are often diftin- 
guifhcd by the name of the efforts of nature. I do 
not indeed difpute, where the part of the body, to 
which the determination takes place, is of little 
importance to life, or more certainly, where it is ap 
organ of excretion, that fuch parts as are of greater 
confequence, are, in fome degree relieved in confe- 
quence of this effect; and though there is frill an im- 
propriety, there is lefs danger in considering this ir- 
regular action of the morbid caufe, as an effort of na- 
ture, or a quality of the vis naturae medicatrix, by 
means of which, the health of the fyftem is eventu- 
ally rendered more fccure. This, however, is only 
a circumftance of accident. It does not appear to 
depend upon a regular defign of nature, and cannot 
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Irniftsd with fafety as the bafis of apian of cure. 
We find, in fhort, that though the life of the whole 
rs fometimcs pref tved by it, the deftruciion or de- 
rangement of the part is generally the confequei.ee. 
But that the fallacious tendency of thofe tumultuary 
efforts of nature may be more clearly illuftrated, I 
(hall adduce the example of fevers, diftinguifhed by 
an increafed lecretion of bile. It is an opinion, 
which feems to date its origin from Hippocrates, that 
bile vitiated in quality, or redundant in quantity, 
deferves to be confidered as the caufe of the fpecies 
of difeafe diftinguifhed by the name of ardent fever: 
and it mult be confefied, that the frequent appearance 
of bilious difcharges, in the fevers of hot climates, 
gives countenance to the fuppofition. From the fre- 
quency of this fymptom, perhaps, the practitioners of 
the Weft-Indies adopted the idea, that bile is the caufe 
of the fever of that country ; while the method of 
cure, which they ufually purfue, has ferved to con- 
firm them in their error. PrepoffefTed with an opinion 
of the prevalence of bile, they adminifter cathartics 
and emetics with a liberal hand. If bile appears in the 
firft evacuations, they conilder it furficient authority to 
proceed ; if it does not appear; they conclude that the 
remedy has not been of fufficient force to reach the 
feat of the difeafe j and therefore perfift in their in- 
tentions, till the effect is at laft produced. It is well 
known, that a repetition of cathartics and emetics 
feldcm fails to produce the appearances of a bilious 
difeafe. Hence this fymptom of fever, and all the 
dangers which follow it, are frequently the work of 
our own hands. That this is the cafe, appears from 
a relation of the method of cure, which I ufually 
adopted in fuch fevers as were diftinguifhed by fymp- 
toms of this nature at an early period. Inftead of 
encouraging the vomiting, or promoting the evacua- 
tion of bile downwards, I generally did every thing 
in my power to moderate, or even to check it. — 
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Sometimes I prefcribed an emetic; but it was more 
wit'i a view to excite the action of the ftomach and 
biliary fyftem, than to promote an evacuacion of re- 
dundant or vitiated humours. After the operation of 
vomiting was fmiih-d, a blifter was ufually applied 
to the region of the liver, and fuch a plan of cure 
"was purfued, as fupported a determination to the fur- 
face of the body, and gave tone and vigour to the fto- 
mach and general powers of life. By this mode of treat- 
ment, bilious appearances vaniftied fpecdiiy, or ceaf- 
ed to be troublefome ; while by the repeated ufe of 
emetics and cathartics, they generally continued long, 
and often prevailed throughout the courfe of the dif- 
eafe. We may thus, I hope, conclude, without any 
unnatural inference, that there appears to be danger 
in encouraging thofe tumults, which have been ufual- 
ly confidered as the efforts of nature. If they are in 
fact efforts, no perfon can pretend to deny, that they 
are generally precarious ; nay, that they are often 
the immediate caufes of death. 

I have now detailed the particular fteps of the me- 
thod of cure, which I adopted in the remitting fever 
of Jamaica; a difeafe which I treated, in fome ref- 
pecls, on a different plan, and if felf-love hath not 
blinded me with more fuccefs than the generality of 
thofe practitioners whom I had the opportunity of 
knowing, I treated the difeafe with fuccefs; but I dare 
not affirm, as fome have done, that under this method 
of treatment, I never loft a patient. I proceeded, 
indeed, with diffidence and diftruft of the powers of 
the medical art ; venturing no farther than to fup- 
port the general powers of life, and to obviate fymp- 
toms of a fatal tendency. Many pretend to cut 
fhort the courfe of fevers, by the force of a fingle 
remedy; but the means do not appear very obvious, 
and the effect was often precarious. I grant, that it 
is fometimes in the power of the practitioner to ex- 
terminate the caufe of difeafe by forcible means, or 

P 2 
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to deftroy a certain aptitude of conflitution, in whicii 
t lis difed'e may be (aid to confift ; but I muft at the 
fame time obferve, that there is danger like wife, leaft 
he extinguifh life. The "bark, which has been fo 
much celebrated for checking the courfe of fevers, 
h generally fcfe, is feldom effectual : others are 
frequently dangerous. During the time that I re- 
el in the Weft Indies, I obferved attentively 
the i L ate of body, which ufually attended recovery j 
as likewife thofe appearances which preceded, and 
apparently were the caufes of death. Tone and vi- 
gour, or a moderate degree of the flate of body dif- 
tir.'iuifhed by the name of inflammatory diathefis, 
without local affection, afforded the fureft figns of 
j general failure of the powers of life, or ir- 
rej .liar determinations to organs of importance, were 
the moil certain appearances of danger. Thus, af- 
ter obviating particular fymptoms of a fatal tendency, 
it was the principal indication to fupport the general 
powers of life, or to excite the tone and vigour of the 
fyftem. This was beft accomplished by bark, wine, 
cool air, and above all, by cold bathing, which I am 
induced to Confider as the moft important remedy in the 
cure of the fevers of the Weft-Indies ; and, perhaps, 
in the cure of the fevers of all hot climates. Though 
it might not abfolutely cut fhort the courfe of the 
difeafe; yet it feldom failed to change the fatal ten- 
dency of its nature. 
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CHAP. XL 

YELLOW FEVER, (a) 

Tdifeafe, known in the Weft Indies by the 
name of yellow fever, particularly that fpccies 
of tiie difeafe diftinguifhed by black vomiting, has 
not, fo far as I know, been defcribed by the practi- 
tioners of any other country. In the autumnal fevers 
of moil climates, indeed, as well as in the remitting 
fever of Jamaica, yellownefs is not by any means un- 
common^: neither is vomiting of matter of a dark 
colour altogether rare, in the moments preceding 
death : yet in as much as I can judge, from what I 
have feen myfeif, or heard from others, the complaint 
which is the fubjec~r. of the prefent treatife, p'offefies 
fome chara&erifcics of its own, different from thefe 
of every other difeafe. I do not pretend to deter- 
mine, in what this characteristic difference precifcly 
coniilts : yet I may fay with confidence, that the 
fpecies of this difeafe, which terminates in black vo- 
miting, may be diftinguifhed with certainty from the 
autumnal fever of aguiih countries, or from th° en- 
demic remitting fever of Jamaica, even in the firft 
hours of its attack. I muit, however, at the fame 
time own, that there is a fpecies of difeafe, w'v.:: 
remimoi-ic are obfeure, and where figns of nervous 
affection, or even fometimes of apparent inflamma- 
tion, are more confpicuous than fymptoms of putref- 
cency, that I have fome difficulty in qlaffing properly. 
There is not any thing more foreign to my intention 
than multiplying names, or eftabltfhing diftinctions 
which do not exift in reality, yet, as I have often 
feen in fiances of fever, to which yellownefs and black 
vomiting did not feeni to be effential; but in which 
paroxyfms and remi (lions were extremely obfeure, 
P3 
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or perHaps did not exifc, I at laic, ventured to con- 
clude that c'us fp;.*cies of illnefs had more affinity 
with the difordet uiuaMy known by the name of 
yellowfever, than with the common remitting endemic 
of the country. I iliall therefore dcfcribe it as a 
fpecies of that difeafe; thou /h I am lefs folicitous 
ah in its place in nofological arrangement, 

:f giving a hiitory of it, by which it may be 
recognized* 

I am not ignorant that there are feveral authors, 
who have written on the fubjec~t of the yellow fever ; 
yet I had not the opportunity of confulting any of 
r ;'.:m, except Dr. Hillary, during the time that I 
liv: d in Jamaica. This writer's method of cure was 
ted very generally by the medical people of the 
I , and many of them were difpofed to think fa- 
bly of its fuccefs. I cannot however conceal, 
that I was difappointed in every inftance where I faw 
it employed. If, in any cafe, the patient recovered, 
I >;tunate event appeared to be more owing to 

great natural ftrength of conftitution, or to a lower 
degree of difeafe^ than to the efficacy of the method 
of treatment. But betides*, that this author's method; 
of cure is feeble and ineffectual, the hiflorical part 
is particularly defective ; the difeafe, in fhort, being 
only very imperfectly difcriminated from the common 
endemic of that country. The confideration of thefe 
sircumftances, induced me to throw together theob- 
tions; which I had made on this fubject, during 
the timethat I refided in the Weft Indies ; and though 
I am confeious that they are imperfect, I frill hope- 
that they contain fome hints which may be ufeful to 
thofe, who have had little experience of the fevers of 
hot climates. 

In our enquiries into the hiftory of the yellow 
fever, fome circumftances prefent themfclves to our 
obfervation which are not a little curious. It has 
never been obferved that a negro, immediately from 
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the coaft of Africa, has been attacked with this dif- 
eafe; neither have Creoles, who have lived conftantly 
in their native country, ever been known to fuffer 
from it: yet Creoles or Africans, who have travelled 
to Europe, or the higher latitudes of America, are 
not by any means exempted from it, when they return 
to the iflands of the Weft Indies. Europeans, males 
particularly, fuffer from it foon after their arrival in 
the tropical countries; yet, after the natives of Europe 
have remained for a year or two in thofehot climates, 
efpecially after they have experienced the ordinary 
endemic of the country, the appearance of the yellow 
fever is obferved to be only a rare occurrence. But 
befides, that this difeafe feldom difcovers itfelf among 
thofe people, who have lived any length of time in a 
tropical country, it has likewife fcarcely ever been 
known to attack the fame perfon twice, unlefs acci- 
dentally after his return from a colder region. The 
remitting fever, on the contrary, does not ceafe to 
attack fuch as have refided the greateft part of their 
life in thofe climates ; or who have lived after the 
mod regular and abftemious manner; a fa<St which; 
feems to prove, that there actually exifts fome eflen- 
tial difference between the two difeafes ; or which 
mevvs,"a'c leaft, that the revolution of a feafon or two 
deftroys in the European conftitution, a certain apti- 
tude or difpofition for the one difeafe, which it frill 
retains for the other. 

Having thus premifed fome circumftances, which 
regard the general nature of the yellow fever, I fhall 
proceed to give a more particular defcription of the 
difeafe, previoufly dividing it into three forms, in each 
of which, I believe, I have frequently ken it appear. 
I. Into a fpecies of difeafe, in which figns of putre- 
faction are evident at a very early ftage, which is 
generally rapid in its courfe, and which ufually ter- 
minals in black vomiting. Yellownefs feldom or 
never fails to make its appearance in the prefent in- 
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fiance ; and perhaps it is only this form, which, ftriclly 
fpeaking, can be called the yellow fever. 2. Into a 
form of fever, which either has no remiffions, or re- 
miffions which are fcarcely perceptible ; in which 
figns of nervous affection are more obvious than 
fymptoms of putrefcency ; and in which yellownefs 
and black vomiting are rare occurrences. 3. Into 
another form, in which regular paroxyfms and re- 
miffions cannot be traced; but in which there are 
marks of violent irritation, and appearances of in- 
flammatory diathefis in the earlier ftage, which give 
way after a {hort continuance to figns of debility and 
putrefcency, to which yellownefs frequently fu'eceeds, 
or even fometimes the fo much dreaded vomiting of 
matter of a dark colour. The difeafe, which I have 
divided in the above manner into three difrincl: forms, 
appears to be in reality only one and the fame. The 
difference of the fymptoms probably arifes from very 
trivial or very accidental caufes ; and it is a matter 
©f great difficulty to difcriminate thofe figns, which 
are efTential and neceflary to its exiftence. It is in 
fome degree peculiar to ftrangers from colder regions 
foon ofter their arrival in the Weft Indies, and may 
generally bediftinguiihed from the remitting endemic 
of the country, not only by the obfeurenefs, or total 
want of paroxyms and remiffions, but likewife by a 
certain expreffion of the eye and countenance, with 
fomething unufually difagreeable in the feelings, of 
which words convey only an imperfect idea. 



SECTION I. 

I SHALL deferibe, in the firft place, the moft 
common and mod formidable fpecies of this dif- 
eafe, which, as I obferved before, is diftinguimed 
by early figns of putrefcency, by an intenfe degree 
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«f yellownefs ; and, towards its termination, ufually 
by vomiting of matter of a dark colour. It was 
mentioned in the preceding treatife, concerning the 
remitting fever of Jamaica, that fevers of different 
types had their different hours of invafion ; but no 
fuch property was obferved in the prefent difeafe. 
In fome inftancesthe yellow fever began in the morn- 
ing, though the evening, upon the whole, was the 
more ufual time of its attack. The firft fymptoms 
were languor, debility and head-ach, together with 
an affection of the ftomach peculiarly difagreeable. 
This \p.(i often preceded the others, and was in fome 
meafqre chara&eriftic; but it is impoflible to give 
a clear idea of it in words : — anxiety, naufea, and 
certain unufual feelings were (o llrangely combined, 
that any defcription, which I might attempt to give 
of this complicated fenfation, would hardly be intel- 
ligible. The horror and fhivering, which fo ufually 
precede fevers, was feldom great in degree in the 
prefent inflance j but it fometime continued long, 
and was often accompanied with fenfations of a very 
unpleafant kind. The heat of the body, though 
rarely intenfe, was frequently of an acrid and pun- 
gent nature. The pulfe was weak and confined in 
its ftroke. It was likewife frequent, and the nature 
of the arterial pulfations were creeping or vermicu- 
lar ; in fhort there was a perpetual motion under the 
finger, combined with fomething, which gave the 
idea, that the difeafe was not of the kind which has 
paroxyfms and remiffions. Together with this, the 
eye was fad and watery; or in fome degree inflamed, 
having much that appearance, which is theconfequence 
of expofure to the fmoke of green wood. The face 
was often flufhed ; yet the flufhing, in the prefent 
cafe, was different from that which arifes from ordi- 
nary caufes. There was a degree of confufion, and 
often a degree of grimnefs joined with it, difficult 
to be defcribed in words j but which a perfon, ac- 
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quair.ted with the appearances of the difeafe, imme- 
diately recognizes as a diflinguifhing mark of its 
character. The tongue was often moift, and gene- 
rally foul; the thirft was fddom great, and though 
there was ufually a peculiar naufea, there was rarely 
any fevere vomiting or retching. The breathing 
was hurried, for the mod part, with much anxiety 
and diftrefs ; while the patient frequently exprefTed 
fufferings, which a perfon, unacquainted with the 
nature of the difeafe, would be difpofed to believe 
were not real. 

The fymptoms, which I have enumerated above, 
are thofe which ufually {hew themfelves in the hrft 
twelve hours of the difeafe. I marked them with all 
the attention of which I was capable; yet (till I am 
fearful, that the hiftory may not be fo explicit as to be 
totally free from ambiguity. The characteristic 
marks of the yellow fever, are not by any means 
doubtful to a perfon well acquainted with the difeafes 
of hot climates; but they are not eafily conveyed in 
words, and may often be overlooked by thofe, who have 
drawn their information from books alone. I am 
induced to think fo, from an tnftance which happened 
to myfelf. I had read Hillary's account of the yel- 
low fever, both before and foon after my arrival in 
Jamaica ; I had likewife heard fome converfation on 
the fubject, fo that I might be fuppofed to have been 
tolerably well informedof the general character of 
the difeafe; yet the firft perfon, wl<o came under my 
care in this illnefs, was within a few hours of death 
before I knew the diforder, or even fufpected it to 
be of a dangerous nature. Fortunately for the peace 
of my confeience, the patient had been vifited, on 
both the firfc and fecond day afcer the attack, by a 
practitioner who had lived many years in the iiland ; 
but, between careleflhefs and inexperience, the poor 
man's foliation was either not known, or n 
to, till approaches of death were vifible. The body 
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had been evacuated very plentifully by a folution of 
falts, during the two firft days of the illnefs ; but no 
material guoJ feemed to enfue from it. The patient 
complained ftill more on the fecond day, than he had 
done on the firft; but as the external ngns of fever 
were moderate, I really fufpe&ed that he complained 
without much caufe. It fo happened, that I could not 
vilit him on the third ; and on the morning of the 
fourth, he became of a deep orange colour, and vo- 
mited black matter in great quantity. I then fuf- 
pected, that this complaint, to which I had not paid 
particular attention, was actually the difeafe known 
by the name of yellow fever; but it appeared like- 
wife, to be fo far advanced in its progrefs, that I 
cou'd do nothing more than witnefs the approach of 
death. My want of difcemment, and in forne degree 
my carelefihefs, a charge from which I cannot alto- 
gether acquit myfelf, made fo deep an impreffion on 
rny mind, that I turned over every circumftance of 
the difeafe with which my memory fupplied me; and 
I toon had that fatisfacVion to find, that the miftakc 
which I had committed, had not happened to me 
without leaving an uf.ful leflbn. In ten or twelve 
day : another perfon was affected in a manner fo fi- 
milar to the former, that I fufpe&ed the difeafe to 
be the fame, and the event proved my fufpicions to 
have been well founded. From that time forward, 
I never found difficulty in difting-uifbing this parti- 
cular form of fever, in the firft hours of its attack, not 
oily from the remitting endemic of the country, but 
from the other two fpecies of this difeafe, which 
I fhall afterwards defcribe. 

A trifling abatement of the fymptoms, was fome- 
timeS taken notice of, in ten or twelve hours after 
the commencement of this difeafe ; bu; in no inftance 
fo far as I have obf:rved, was there ever fo much al- 
leviation, as with any juftice could be called a re- 
miifion. The fymptoms of diftrefs, where any abate- 
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meat had been perceptible, recurred in a fhort time 
with aggravation; and if there actually ever was any 
relief afterwards, it v/as only momentary and uncer- 
tain. The appearance of the eye became ftill more 
dcfponding, with a fenfation of burning heat, and 
greater marks of inflammation, affording incontefti- 
ble figns of the real genius and nature of the fever. 
The pain of the head was now violent; the counte- 
nance was confufcd and grim: the gums were fre- 
quently fpongy, and difpcfed to bleed; the tongue, 
which was fometimes moift, fometimes dry, was al- 
moft always foul ; the thirft was irregular ; at one 
time intenfe, at another very little increafed beyond 
what it naturally is. Naufta, I obferved above, was 
a common fign, from the firft hours of the illnefs; 
yet vomiting, during the firft day or two, was not 
by any means a conftant, perhaps fcarcely a frequent 
fymptom : neither, if it did take place, was it often 
found to be bilious. The liquor thrown up, for the 
moft part, was clear; in fhort, feldom altered from 
the ftate in which it had been drank, unlets by hav- 
ing acquired an unufual degree of ropinefs, or by 
prefenting fome flakes of a darker coloured mucus. 
To the above fymptoms we might add, uncommon 
reftlefihefs and anxiety ; a torment fcarcely to be ex- 
prefTed in words; watchfulnefs ; a hurried and diffi- 
cult refpiration; frequent deep and heavy fighing, 
with more or lefs difpofition to faint, where any exer- 
tion was attempted. It deferves to be remarked, 
however, with regard to the difpofition to faint in the 
yellow fever, that it did not depend upon the fame 
caufe, as in fome other difeafes. It feemed, in fac"t, 
to be owing to torpor of the nervous power, rather 
than to excefs of mobility. The patient was often 
able to ftand upright, for fome time, even to walk 
to a confiderable diftance; and when atlaft overcome, 
was obferved to fail down in a torpid, rather than in 
a fainting ftate. Sweating was a rare occurrence in 
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tliis ftage of the difeafe ; at leaft I do not find, that 
I ever had remarked any greater degree of it, than 
a clammy moifture on the head and neck. It was 
alio rarely obferved, that the external heat was much 
increafed beyond its natural ftate ; while the pulfe 
now began gradually to abate in point of frequency. 
The yellownefs, which is intenfe in the laft liage of 
the difeafe, was feldom ieen in the period which I 
now defcribe ; yet, together with a general obfufca- 
tion of countenance, a tawney hue rather than a pale- 
nefs, was obferved about the eyes and corners of the 
mouth, when the patient turned accidentally languid 
and faint. The body was frequently coftive in the 
firft days of the illnefs ; and I have even feen fome 
inftances where ftrong cathartics did not occafion 
the ufual evacuations. The urine was generally 
high coloured, and turbid. In fome cafes there was 
active haemorrhage from the nofe ; which was gene- 
rally followed with fome relief from the- violent pain 
of the head. I have alfo obferved a high degree of 
delirium, though I never faw any inftances, where 
this fymptom was of long continuance. 

The duration of the tumultuary irate, which I have 
defcribed is uncertain. Sometimes it did not exceed 
twenty-four hours, though it more generally con- 
tinued till the third day, fometimes even longer. 
The fymptoms, which now made their appearance, 
were many of them different in their nature from the 
former. The agony of diftrefs, which was foftrongly 
depicted in the countenance of the patient, during the 
firft days of the difeafe, was obferved about this time 
to be fenfibly diminifhed ; the eye became more 
cheerful, the countenance more ferene and compofed ; 
yet yellownefs of the fkin became fpeedily evident : 
the external heat and fever fubfided ; the pulfe became 
gradually fuller and flower, and approached by de- 
grees to its natural ftate : no fweat or moifture was 
now obfervable on any part of the body ; the ftate of 

Q. 
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the fkin imprefTed the idea, as if it were not pervious 
to any degree of perfpiration, and heat gradually for- 
ibok the fur face and extremities ; the tongue turned 
moift, and at the fame time frequently clean about 
the edges : the gums turned redder, more fpongy, and 
fhewed a greater difpofition to bleed: vomiting was 
now troublefome — the liquor thrown up was ropy, 
much in quantity, and abounding with villous or 
mucus flakes of a darker colour : thirffc in a great 
meafure vanifhed ; but fenfations of anxiety, diftrefs 
and uneafinefs in the region of the ftomach fufrered 
no material abatement. 

Things went on in this manner, fometimes for one 
day only, fometimes for two, three or more. The 
circulation in the extreme veffels became gradually 
more languid ; the natural heat retired from the fur- 
face of the body, which was now dry and impervious; 
the pulfe returned nearly to its ordinary ftate, or 
became flow, full, and regular ; the yellownefs in- 
creafed fart ; fo that the whole of the body was fre- 
quently yellow as an orange, or of as deep a colour 
as the fkin of an American favage ; anxiety was in- 
exprcflible ; vomiting was irreitrainablc, and the fo 
much dreaded fymptom of vomiting of a matter re- 
fembling the grounds of coffee, at laft made its 
appearance. It deferves, however, to be remarked, 
with regard to this formidable fymptom, that the 
colour of what was thrown up, was often black as 
foot, where the difeafe had hurried on rapidly to the laft: 
frage : while it was not only lefs intensely black, but 
was often tinged with green, where the progrefs had 
I ; >w and gradual. I obferved before, that villous 
or mucus flakes were discovered early in the vomit- 
ings of the patient, and that tnefe appearances increafed 
as the difeafe advanced in its progrefs. I may now 
add, that ftreaks of blood were fometimes found to 
be joined with them; the greateft part of which 
feeined to come from die throat and sums. The 
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vomiting, which now returned at (horter intervals as 
the difeafe approached this fatal period, was feldom 
accompanied with violent retching. A quantity of 
liquor, fometimes a quantity fo enormous, that we 
could nothelp wondering whence it had been Supplied, 
having been collected in the ftomach, was difcharged 
without much difficulty, and the patient enjoyed fome 
refpite till a like accumulation had again taken place. 
It may further be remarked, that as foon as the vo- 
mited liquor acquired this dark and footy colour, the 
belly generally turned loofe, the (tools being black 
and fmooth, not unlike tar or moialks. The tongue 
likcwife became clean, the gums became putrid ; 
hcemorrhage, or rather oozings of blood were 
fometimes obferved at different parts of the body; 
while livid blotches frequently made their ap- 
pearance on the belly and iniides of the thighs. 
The pulfe, which during the latter (rages of the dif- 
eafe, could fcarcely be diftinguimed from the 
of a perfon in health, became at laft quick, irregular, 
or intermitting ; foon alter which, coma or convulsions 
clofed the fcene. It may not be improper to remark, 
before leaving the fubjec't, that the yeliownefs of the 
(kin, which was faid to precede the black vomiting 
in moft inftances, in fome cafes was found to fucceed 
to it. In fuch, the vomiting began unexpectedly, or 
without much previous ailooh'on of the ftomach ; the 
colour of it was ufually imenfely black, the patient 
turned yellow almoft in an infTant, and died in a very 
fnort fpaceof time : — the difeafe, in fhort, palled fud- 
denly from the firft (tage to the laft. 

I may obferve in this place, that the number of 
who recovered from the laft (tage of this fpecies 
of the yellow iever y was extremely fmall : yet, though 
fuch fortunate inftances were rare, they were not al- 
together wanting. 1 he termination, however, did 
not appear to be by regular crifis. The black vo- 
miting ceafed, fometimes apparently in confequence 

0.2 
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ef treatment, fometimes evidently of its own accord ; 
but a vomiting of a ropy, glutinous matter continued 
for a great length of time, together with an extreme 
irritability of ftorrtach, and a very peculiar ftate of 
the fkin; which fometimes did not recover its natu- 
ral fmoothnefs and un&uofity, till after feveral weeks 
had elapfed. 

Daring the time that I lived in Jamaica, I opened 
feveral perfons who died of this difeafe ; but it was 
feldom that I found any material variation in the ap- 
pearances. Soon after death, and even fometimes 
before death had actually taken place, the body be- 
came CDvered with large livid blotches ; and, it is 
almoft unntcefTary to mention, was extremely often- 
live. In opening the abdomen, the omentum and 
all its appendages were difcovered to be in a dry and 
parched Irate, and of an uncommon dark grey colour. 
But together with this dark grey colour of the omen- 
tum, and a want of the unctuofity or moifture, which 
is ufually found in the cavity of the abdomen, the 
ftornach and inteftines had a dirty yellow appearance, 
were highly putrified, and much diftended with wind. 
The liver and fpleen were generally enlarged in fize; 
the colour of the liver was often of a deeper yellow, 
than that of any other of the abdominal vifcera ; while 
the texture of the fpleen was frequently lefs firm, 
than it is found to be in its natural ftate. The gall- 
bladder, for the moft part, was moderately full ; but 
the bile it contained, was black and thick, not un- 
like tar or molafles. The biliary du£ts were like- 
wife enlarged, and moderately filled with the fame 
fort of bile, which \v:is found in the gall-bladder : 
while the very blood veftels of the liver bore the marks 
of uncommon diftenllon. In the cavitv of the fto- 
rnach like wife, there was ufually more or lefs of a 
dark colo:ircd liquor, fimilar to what had been thrown 
up in the laft ftage of the illnefs. But befides, that 
this dirty fluid was generally prefent in the Itomack 
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in confiderable quantity, the villous or # inner coat of 
that organ was alio abraded in various places ; at the 
fame time that (oniz fpots appeared on the furface, 
which were probably the beginnings of mortification?. 
The fuperior portions of the inteftinal canal were 
generally in a fituation hmilar to what I have de- 
fcribed ; only it muft be remembered, that the mor- 
bid appearances were not yet fo far advanced in pro- 
grefs. 

The ftate of the body, as it appeared on difie&ion, 
throws confiderable light on the nature of the yellow 
fever. It enables us to explain fatisfaclorily many 
of its leading fymptoms; and may even afford ufeful 
hints in the conduct of the cure. It was mentioned 
above, that the natural heat and vigour of circulation 
retired from the furface and extremities of the body 
at a certain period of the difeafe ; and that a copious 
and obftinate vomiting enfued foon after this change 
had taken place. The fluid thrown up, which was 
ufually pituitous, glutinous, or flakey in the begin- 
ning, acquired, after fome time, a colour of various 
degrees of biacknef?. In qivitity, it was often im- 
moderate, bearing no proportion to the liquor which 
wasdrank; ao -/hich could only be explain- 

ed by the ordi i i to the furface of thebo- 

dy being tunic aternal parts ; in confequence 

of which, there was a preternatural difcharge of fluid in- 
to the cavity of the alimentary canal. Flakes, of a mu- 
cus or villous nature, were like wife frequently obferved 
in thofe matters which were thrown up by the pa- 
tient; an appearance which we could not have eafily 
accounted for ; unlefs wehaddifcovered, in examining 
thed3adbody,thatthe inner coat of the ftomach was ac- 
tually abraded; but in what manner this happened,may 
be difficult to^explain. It might either arife from t! c 
repeated action of fevere vomit! ng ; or, ftill more 
probably, from the preternatural and forcible deter- 
mination to the exhaling vefllls of this cavity, forcing 
Q-3 
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off fome portions of the villous coat, in the manner 
of cuticular blifters. To which explanations I may 
add, that the black colour of the vomited matter, was 
evidently owing to a mixture of vitiated bile •, the 
paiTige of which might be eafily traced from the gall 
du'ir. into the pylorus. 

The fpecies of the yellow fever, which I have 
now d fciibed, is univerfally acknowledged to be a 
terrible difeafe ; and there are few, I believe, fo un- 
candid, as to boaft of general fuccefs in the manner 
of curing it. A road is therefore left open, not only 
for improvement, but almoft for total innovation.- 
The only author I have read on the fubjedt, or the 
practitioners with whom I am acquainted,- do not 
fcem to have extended their views beyond the fymp- 
toms of the difeafe. There are fome, who, from ob- 
serving that there is pain of the head and flufhing of 
the face, recommend bleeding ; others, from the pre- 
fence of naufea or inclination to vomit, make trial of 
emetics ; and many, from various caufes, infift on 
the indifpeniible ufe of cathartics. My views, I muft 
confef?, are different from thofe of preceding authors, 
ing was employed occailonally ; emetics were 
caution fly avoided; but time appeared to be too pre- 
cious to be fpent in attending to the effects of cathar- 
tics, which cannot often be known in lefs than twenty- 
four hours; and which at beft are precarious or fee- 
ble. Inftead, therefore, of attempting to evacuate 
redundant bile, or to correct it when fuppofed to be 
vitiated, I exerted myfelf, from the firfr, moment that 
I was called to the patient, to change the genius and 
natural tendency of the difeafe; or, if I may be al- 
lowed the cxpreflion, to take the bufinefs, as fpeedily 
as poflible, totally out of the hands of nature. 

I remark in the firft place, that I generally began 
the cure of this fpecies cf the yellow fever with 
bleeding. Breeding was employed in the prefent cafe, 
chiefly with a view of paving the way to remedies of 
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greater efficacy. It was, however, found to mode- 
rate the violence of local pain, particularly the vio- 
lence of the head-ach, and to be not altogether with- 
out effect, in retarding the ufual rapid progrefs of 
the difeafe. It has hitherto been thought neccfTary, 
indeed almoft indifpenfible, to empty the firft pafTages 
in this fpecies of fever; but time is fhort, and the 
good which accrues fromfuch evacuations, is not very 
certain, and often not eflential. It was, therefore, 
thought fufficient to truft this intention, for the moft 
part, to laxative glyfters; after the employment of 
which, (bleeding having been premifed in fuch quan- 
tity as was deemed proper,) the patient v/as warned 
clean, and bathed in warm water, in as complete a 
manner as the circumftances of fituation would per- 
mit. It is needlefs to mention, that this was done 
with a view to increafe mobility of fyftem, and to 
remove fpafmodic ftricture from the extreme vefTels 
of the furface; in confequence of which, greater be- 
nefit was expected from the application of cold falt- 
water, which was daihed fuddenly from a bucket on 
the head and moulders. This practice may appear 
hazardous, to thofe who argue without experience ; 
but I can vouch for its general fafety, and bear tefti- 
mony to its good effects. Sweat, with perfect relief 
from all the feelings of anxiety and diftrefs, was ge- 
nerally the confequence of this mode of treatment. 
If employed within the firft twelve hours from the 
attack:, it feldom failed of removing all the fymptoms 
of danger: or of effecting a total and complete change 
in the nature and circumftances. of the difeafe; but if 
the progrefs was more advanced, though the fame 
rule of practice might ftill be proper, the execution 
required more boldnefs and decifion. It is only pof- 
fible to judge from the circumftances of the cafe, at 
this period, of the neceflity or propriety of bleeding, 
and of emptying the lower inteftines by means of 
glyfters; but when this bufmefs ftiall have been ac- 
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compli flied, in fuch manner as may be deemed right, 
or conducive to the main view, it will be advifeable 
to {have the head, to bathe the whole body in warm 
water, and inftantiy to dam cold water from a bucket 
on the head and moulders. I have even fometimes, 
where there was an appearance of greater obftinacy, 
ventured to wrap the whole body in a blanket foaked 
in fea water, or water in which was diflblved a large 
portion of fait. If anxiety was great, or naufea and 
vomiting troubleforne, I have aifo obferved benefit 
from the application of a blifter to the epigaftric re- 
gion. Opiates, joined with remedies which had a 
tendency to determine to the furface, were found to 
be ferviceable ; and wine, with a fupply of frefh and 
cool air, ifl moff. cafes^ was highly neceffary. This 
method of proceeding will, perhaps, be thought un- 
warrantable; but I can fpeak confidently of its fafetyj 
and I may farther add, that unlefs fome decided fteps 
are taken to change the nature of the difeafe, during 
the continuance of this ftage, our future endeavours 
to do good, will generally be in vain. I have hitherto 
promifed fuccefs in the cure of this fever, with a 
good deal of confidence; but if it mould fo happen, 
that we are not called to the patient till the yellow- 
nefs has fpread over the whole of the body, or till the 
black vomiting has begun to make its appearance, 
the profpec~t, I muff, confers, is then very dark. The 
ordinary refources of our art are feeble ; and if good 
can be done at all, it can only be done by means, 
which in the common opinion of practitioners, bor- 
der on raflmcfs. In this latter ftage of the com- 
plaint, fo great a degree of torpor overwhelms the 
powers of life, that remedies do not produce their 
ufual efre£t, and our labour is often the fame, as if 
we attempted to refufcitate a corpfe. I have, how- 
ever, feen infinnces of fuch unexpected recoveries 
from the moft hopelefs ftate in fevers, that I feldom 
totally defpair as long as life remains. I know that 
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death may be prevented, even after black vomiting 
has appeared with all its terrors, if a remedy can be 
found powerful enough to excite the action of the 
extreme veffels, and to recall the determination to 
the furface of the body. For this purpofe, I have 
employed alternately warm and cold bathing with 
fuccefs. I have even wrapt the body, as I mention- 
ed before, in a blanket, foaked in water, in which a 
large portion of fait was difTolved, or which had been 
fteeped in brandy or rum, enjoining at the fame time 
the liberal ufe of wine, or even more powerful cor- 
dials. I have heard of fome well-attefted inftances, 
where plentiful draughts of rum and water, have 
checked the vomiting, and apparently faved the lives 
of patients, after the medical people had given them 
up for loir. 

I have now mentioned the method of cure which 
I purfued in the yellow fever of Jamaica ; and I muft 
be allowed to add, that the general indication ap- 
pears to be confirmed by a view of the hiftory and 
progrefs of the difeafe, as alfo by confidering the ap- 
pearances which are found after death. It was ob- 
served in the preceding pages, that the circulation 
became languid at a certain period in the courfe of 
this fever, and that the determination was, in fact, 
turned upon the internal parts, particularly upon the 
alimentary canal, and biliary fyftem. To fupport, 
therefore, or to recall the determination to the fur- 
face, where it had begun to retire, was the princi- 
pal aim which was kept in view. It v/as purfued 
with vigour; and, I have the fatis fact ion to add, fre- 
quently with fuccefs. I am afraid that the means 
may be thought hazardous; but I have never yet per- 
ceived from them, even a momentary harm. I fhall 
not therefore ceafe to recommend them, till I find 
that others have tried them fairly, and found them 
dangerous or ineffectual. 
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SECTION II. 

IN the preceding pages, I attempted to defcribe the 
difeafe, which has been ufually regarded as the 
proper yellow fever of the Weft Indies, detailing at 
the fame time, the particular fteps of a method of 
cure, which I have caufe to believe, was followed . 
with more than ordinary fuccefs. I now proceed to 
confider another fpecies of diforder, which frequently 
makes its appearance among people newly arrived in 
hot countries, and which, from fome ftriking marks of 
affinity, I have been induced to rank as a fpecies, or 
variety of the former. Yellownefs, indeed, is not 
by any means common to it, and black vomiting is 
actually rare ; yet paroxyfms and remimons arc 
fcarcely diitinguifhable, and the difference between 
it and the preceding, is perhaps, in fact, only acci- 
dental. 

I remarked before, that this fpecies of difeafe, as 
well as the yellow fever, properly fo called, appears 
but rarely among thofe who have refided any lengths 
of time in tropical climates. It was obferved to 
begin, as fevers ufually do, with difagreeable affec- 
tion of the ftomach, with languor, debility, and pain 
of the head. The horror of fliivering, fo common in 
the commencement of febrile difeafes, was feldom 
great in degree; but it often lafred long, and fome- 
times was accompanied with unufual feelings. The 
pulfe was generally fmall, frequent, and eafily com- 
prefied ; the eyes were watery, muddy, or inflamed ; 
the features were confufed, and the countenance was 
fometimes flufhed : the thhfr was feldom great; and 
the heat of the fkin was ufually moderate i but a 
deep and heavy lighing, a hurried refpiration, with 
an inconceivable diftrefs and anxiety about the prae- 
cordia, gave ftrong indications of the nature of the 
complaint. — In fome inftances I have known fuch 
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fevere and excruciating fpafms, as, in fome meafure 
feemed, to fufpend the ordinary functions of life. 

In twelve hours, or lefs, there was often fome 
abatement in the violence of thofe fymptoms ; but 
feldom fuch material relief, as, with any degree of juf- 
tice, could be called a remiffion. The fkin became 
cool, and fometimes moift ; yet there fcarcely ever 
was any fweat. The pulfe became fuller, and often 
lefs frequent ; the reftleflhefs and anxiety were fome- 
times fenfibly diminiflied; and the local pain often 
abated ; but this refpite was neither long, nor of cer- 
tain duration. In a few hours, all the fymptoms 
returned with aggravation. The eyes became more 
muddy ; the countenance more confufed ; the head- 
ach, and other pains increafed, together with fenfa- 
tions of anxiety, and reftleflhefs, hurried refpiration, 
and deep and heavy fighing. The pulfe was now 
more frequent, fmaller and harder; the thirft was 
increafed, with naufea, and fometimes with vomiting. 
The vomiting was feldom bilious : it was not often, 
indeed, that the matter thrown up, was altered from 
what had been drank, unlefs by having acquired an 
additional degree of ropinefs. — To the above fymp- 
toms was fometimes added an obftinate coftivenefs, 
fometimes fuch a degree of purging and griping as 
might eafily be miftaken for proper dyfentery. 

As the difeafe advanced in its progrefs, the abate- 
ment of the violence of fymptoms, which at firft was 
fometimes perceived towards the mornings, became 
gradually lefs and lefs perceptible, and at laft was 
fcareJely to be diftinguifhedl The anxiety and reft- 
leflhefs were now particularly diftrefling ; the fkin was 
fometimes dry, though oftener moift, and in point of 
heat below the ordinary temperature of health; while 
it gave the idea to the perfon who felt it, as if there 
was a pov/erful fpafm fubfifting on the furface. I 
may likewife remark in this place, that a beautiful 
red colour of the cheeks, together with a fmooth- 
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nefs and cherry plumpnefs of the lips, was frequently 
obferved towards the latter periods of the difeafe. 
Yellownefs, as was mentioned before, was feldom 
feen, unlefs in the very laft ftage of the illnefs ; and 
vomiting of black, or even bilious matter was ex- 
tremely rare. There was, however, at all times, a 
great difpofition to faint, with more or lefs of a cer- 
tain fpecies of low delirium. 

The courfe of this fpecies of the difeafe, was lefs 
rapid, than the courfe of that which terminates in 
black vomiting •, the termination of the one being 
often protracted to the eighth or ninth day, that of 
the other feldom exceeding the fourth or fifth. The 
marks of crifis, as was obferved before, were rarely 
difcoverable in the firft fpecies of the yellow fever. 
They were like wife obfcure in the prefent, and I 
cannot pretend to fpeak with confidence, of the in- 
fluence of critical days. Where the termination was 
favourable, the pulfe became gradually ftronger, and 
lefs confined in its ftroke ; the fkin likewife became 
fofter, while the impreflion, which it made on the 
hand that felt it, communicated an idea that the cir- 
culation was more vigorous, and the fpnfm on the 
fur face lefs obftinate; the eye and countenance like— 
wife brightened up; the anxiety and reftlefihefs va- 
nifhed or decreafed, and fome appetite for food re- 
turned ; but it was often difficult to mark the point 
of time precifely, at which this change took place.— 
It may be obferved likewife, where the termination 
was fatal, that death approached in two different 
ways. A patient, apparently pofTefied of vigour, 
was fometimes fuddenly feized with coma or convul- 
fions, and died unexpectedly ; but it happened more 
frequently, that the powers of life were gradually and 
flowly cxtinguifhed; the pulfe became weaker and 
more confined in its ftroke; while the natural heat 
and circulation retired by degrees from the furface 
and extremities of the body. 
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The cure of this fpecies of the difeafe, though by 
no means eafy, was lefs difficult upon the whole than 
that of the former. Inftead of the torpor and infen- 
fibility, which prevailed in the latter periods of the 
proper yellow fever, the mobility of the nervous {y{- 
tem was fo much increafed in the prefent fpecies of 
difeafe, that remedies feldom failed of producing fen- 
fible effects : and wherever remedies produce effects, 
it generally is in our power to manage the bufinefs in 
fuch manner, that fome good may arife. It may be 
obferved in the firft place, with regard to the cure, 
that bleeding, which frequently was ufeful in the 
former fpecies, was generally hurtful in the prefent j 
and that inftead of retarding;, it oftener accelerated the 
progrefs of the difeafe. Emetics were employed very 
commonly by the practitioners of the Weft Indies, 
in this as in other cafes of fever; but I cannot help 
remarking, that languor and debility, frequently 
yellownefs, and fometimes a continual vomiting, 
which no remedies could reftrain, were often the con- 
fequence of antimonial emetics of fevere operation ; 
and I have no doubt in faying, that the approach of 
death was actually haftened, in feveral inftanees, by 
this method of treatment. Laxatives were occa- 
fionally of fervice; but the ftronger purgatives were 
frequently hurtful. BIift.;rs were often extremely 
beneficial ; but it requires care and difcernment to 
apply them in the proper circurnftances, fo as to 
rcip the full advantage. Opiates were fometimeS 
ferriceable, and bark and wine, in moil inftanees, 
were remedies of great value ; but the principal truft 
Was placed in warm and cold bathing ; which, under 
proper management, feldom faibd of anfwering every 
expectation completely, or fpeedily, of removing the 
chief fymptoms of danger. Sometimes it appeared' 
to cut Ihort the courfe of the difeafe abruptly. 
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SECTION III. 

I HAVE now defcribed two fpecies of a fever, 
which feems to be, in feme degree, peculiar to 
the natives of northern regions, foon after their ar- 
rival in the Weft-Indies'. In the one, a determina- 
tion to the alimentary canal and biliary Organs, with 
marks of putrefcent tendency in the general mafs of 
fluids, was difcoverable at an early period ; in the 
other, the brain and nervous fyftem were more par- 
ticularly and principally affected ; while the fpecies, 
cf which I now attempt to give fome account, ex- 
hibited ftrong marks of vafcular excitement, with a 
very high degree of the apparent inflammatory dia- 
theils. This was more irregular in it* appearances 
and more complicated in its nature, than the others. 
The marks of inflammatory diathefis were generally 
very apparent in the beginning ; but they ufually 
gave way or became complicated in the latter Itages, 
with fymptoms of putrefcency or nervous affection. 
In describing the hiftory of this difeafe, it may not 
be Superfluous to remark, that there is feldom any 
thing particular in the fenfations of debility and hor- 
ror, which precede the formation of the paroxyfm. 
The hot fit was generally obferved to run high ; 
the heat was often interne; the pulfe, which was 
quick, frequent and irregular, vibrated often in an 
uncommon manner, and wMl^jan ufual degjr 
force; the thirff was fometirhes immoderate, lome- 
times not greatly increafed ; the countenance was" 
flufhed ; the eye gliftcned, and appeared frequently 
to be in. fome degree inflamed ; the figns of excite- 
ment were in general uncommonly high ; yet the 
difpofition to feint was fomctimes fudden and -unex- 
pected. It deferves farther to be remarked, that 
blood drawn from the arm did not commonly exhi- 
bit the ufual buffy appearance of real inflammatory 
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•liathefis ; and though times of aggravation and al- 
leviation were often difcernible; yet they did. not 
happen at regular and flated periods. 

It was obferved frequently, that many of the lead- 
ing circumftances furFered a material change, about 
the third day of the difeafe. The fymptoms of high 
inflammatory Tiiathens, which prevailed in the begin- 
ning, became mixed, more or lefs, with fymptoms 
of putrefceucy, or nervous affection. Delirium made 
its appearance; fometimes it ran high, with ftartings 
and fymptoms of violent excitement ; fometimes there 
was a low and muttering incoherence with marics of 
languor and debility. The gums turned red and 
fpungy, and fometimes bled; the thirft was frequently 
intenfe, the tongue dry, with vomiting and fevere 
retching ; yet vomiting of bilious or vitiated matters 
was a rare occurrence. The above fymptoms gene- 
rally went on to increafe, during the (pace of fix or 
feven days, about which period the powers of life 
either yielded to the difeafe, or figns of recovery be- 
gan to appear : the marks of crilis, however, were 
feldom diltincl and final ; neither was the influence 
of critical days fo much to be depended upon as in. 
the common remitting fever of the country. 

It was mentioned above, that the nature of this 
fever was more complicated than that of the two for- 
mer; fo the indications of cure arelikewife more dif- 
ficult and perplexed. If we proceed on the fir ft ob- 
vious view of the difeafe, we (hall often do irreparable 
mifchief by copious and repeated evacuations; yet! 
there will not be lefs danger, on the other hand, if, 
• regardlefs of the prefent degree of excitement, We in- 
dulge freely in the ufe of ftimulants. It is neceffary- 
to obferve a middle courfe ; and I muft confefs, that 
it is fometimes difficult to do any thing, without 
doing harm. Bleeding was frequently employe 1 in 
the cure of this difeafe , and in moft cafes, it was a 
ufeful remedy, though lefs perhaps from its ov/n 
R 2 
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effects merely, than from paving the way to other 
more powerful applications, it if, however, capa- 
ble of being eafily carried to excefs ; and ought not 
to be trufted to wholiy for the removing of the irri- 
tability, and high degree of excitement, which pre- 
vails fo generally in ~the beginning of this difeafe. 
After bleeding, emetics and cathartics are employed 
verj freely. I hare always profefTed myfelf an ene- 
my to the practice of giving emetics in the fevers of 
Jamaica; yet, I mud confefs, that antimonials were 
noc oniy fafer, but of more particular fervice in this, 
than in any other fpecies of fever, where I have feen 
them tried. Among the great variety of forms 
which have been recommended by practitioners, for 
the purpofe of emptying the fir ft paffages, I have not 
found any one anfv/er fo well, as a thin folution of 
the fal-catharticum, given at different intervals, with 
a fmall portion of emetic tartar, and fometimes with 
the addition of laudanum. The operation of this 
remedy was extenfive. It might be fo managed, as 
to promote naufea or vomiting, fweat, or moderate 
evacuations downwards ; at the fame time that it 
proved very powerfully fedative. I may like wife 
add, ihat I have fometimes found benefit from nitre, 
camphire and opium, given in pretty large dofes, and 
accompanied wi:h plentiful dilution. But though 
thefe remedies were often ferviceable, and contributed 
in many cafes to moderate the high degree of irrita- 
bility, yet the chief dependence of the cure was. much 
better trufted to cold bathing. After the furface cf 
the body had been furHciently relaxed, by the previous 
ufe of warm bathing and fomentations, the effects of 
cold bathing were wonderful. The excefiive irrita- 
bility was moderated or removed, and the powers of 
life were invigorated in a very lingular manner in 
confluence of it. 

I have attempted in the preceding pages, to give 
a fnort view of a difeafe, which has not, I believe, 
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been hitherto very accurately defcribed by authors' 
or treated with much fuccefs in practice. It is a 
difeafe of a continued kind; and, as I faid before, in 
fome degree peculiar to the natives of northern lati- 
tudes, foon after theirarrival in the tropical climates. 
I cannot help thinking, that it may be eafily diflin- 
guifhed, even in the firft hours of its attack, from 
the intermitting or remitting fever, which is the 
common endemic of hot countries: but I mufl at 
the fame time add, that this diitindtion does not refide 
in the prefence or abfence of one individual fymptom. 
The ftate of the pulfe, indeed, conveys information,, 
that the difeafe is not of the kind which has paroxyfms 
and remimons : yet this information can only be ob- 
tained from a knowledge and actual comparifon of 
the twodifeafes : — I do not pretend to defcribe it in 
words. The ftate of the eye and countenance, was 
likewife obferved to be ftrongly defcriptive of the 
na ure of the difeafe; as alfo were the deep and heavy 
fighing, the hurried refpiration, the anxiety and reft- 
leffnefs, with a certain uncomfortablenefs of fenjation, 
which no words can exprefs ; but I confefs myfelf, 
at the fame time, perfectly at a lofs to fix on any one 
fingle fymptom, which appearing at an early period, 
difcriminated it wich certainty from all other fevers. 
I have defcribed it under three diitin£t and feparate 
forms; but I muft alfo add, that they may fometimes 
be found to be more complicated with each other, 
than they appear to be in the above defcription.. 
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CHAP. XII. 



INTERMITTING FEVER OF AMERICA. ■ 



HAVING endeavoured in the preceding treatife, 
to give a more accurate biftory of the endemic 
ievci of Jamaica, than is met with in books, and I am 
difpofe.l to flatter myfelf, having pointed out a more 
ifucceffflil method of cure than that which has been 
generally puifucd ; I fhall now add a few obfervations 
on the intermitting fever of America; a difeafe, in. 
which my experience has been tolerably extenfive. 
The frequent occurrence of intermitting fevers in 
•very climate, together with the full and ample man- 
ner in v.hich ;he difeafe has been treated of by many 
learned and ingenious writers, excufes me from en- 
tering into a minute and full difcuffion of the fubje<5t. 
I fhall therefore employ only a few pages in attempt- 
ing to illufti ate particulars in the hifto.y o; the dif- 
caie, which have been fuperncially noticed; or to ex- 
plain fome points of treatment, which, though not new, 
I have ventuied to carry farther than is ufual in com- 
mon practice. As I had the opportunity of attending- 
to the hiitory of the intermitting fever in feveral of 
the fouthern provinces of the continent of North Ame- 
rica, I fhall fiiit mention the more conftant and ge- 
neral couife rf the difeafe, and ah.erwards point out 
thofe circumftances of peculiarity, which feemed to 
arife from the difference of climate, or from the influ- 
ence of the feafun of the year. I fhall likewife occa- 
sionally take net ice of the general If ate of health of the 
tioops who ware employed on live fame expedition, 
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though I muft alfo add, that I can only pretend to 
trace the progrefs of the fever with accuracy, in the 
regiment in which I had the honour to ferve. 

°I fhall attempt, in the firft place, to give an accurate 
defcripiion of the paroxyfm of an intermitting fever, 
marking as carefully as I can, the order of fucceffion, 
in which the fymptoms molt ufually appear. We 
are taught by the defcriplions of mod: writers, to con- 
fider languor and debility as the firft feeling or firft 
effential Tymptom in the paroxyfm of an intermitting 
fever ; but I cannot avoid remarking, that an unuiual 
affection at ftomach,a flatulence,— in fhort, fomethmg 
difagreeable, which I cannot eafily define, but which 
was°accompanied in many cafes with head-ach, and 
fometimes with drowzinefs, preceded every fenfation 
of languor or debility in moft cafes, where my obfer- 
vations were made with fuch care that they could be 
trufted to. I may alfo farther obferve, that, as foon 
as this languor or debility began to be perceived, the 
veins began to fubiide, the nails turned pale, and at 
laft blue ; the fkin of courfe was dry and conflicted; 
and there was fometimes an evident diminution of 
heat, particularly of the heat of the extremities. To 
thefe iymptoms was often added, a diiagreeable kind 
of yawning, with ftrong fenfations of wean nets, and 
an 1 irrefiftfble inclination to ft retch the limbs. A 
'fenfation of cold was now felt in the back, as if water 
ran down upon it in feparate ftreams. It foon va- 
nifhed, indeed; but fuddenly returned again in a more 
violent degree ; in which manner it went on, ceahng 
for aninftant, and then recurring with aggravated vio- 
lence, till the whole body became at laft affe6ted with 
rigour or fhaidng, accompanied, in a more efpecial 
manner, with chattering of the teeth. The coldnefs 
having now arrived at its acme, or higheft point ot 
inteniity, glowingsV heat were." perceived Lir t the inter- 
vals between the rigors or iuccemons. Theieglowings 
grew gradually ftrbnger, andxontinuing for a greater 
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length of time, at leaft banifhed every fenfation of 
cold. The heat, which now fucceeded, was often 
much above the temperature of health ; marks of fe- 
ver fometimes ran high; the veins became full ; the 
he? was fluihed, and the fur face of the body bore 
marks of diftenhon. The duration of this flate was 
uncertain: fometimes it did not continue the fpace of 
one hour, fometimes it Lifted four or five. A damp- 
nefs at firft began to appear on the forehead and" 
brea-ft, which extending itfelf gradually totheextremi- 
ties, was at leafl formed into a fweat;' in confequence 
of which, the fever gradually fubiided, and the body 
returned nearly to its natural ftatfc. 

The above are the moft ufuai fymptoms of the pa- 
roxyfms of an intermitting fever. Ihavedcfcribedthem 
in the order of time in which they mod ufually ap- 
pear. ^ I muft however remark, that fymptoms are 
fometimes obferved different from thofe which I have 
now taken notice of; as alfo, that the order of fuc- 
ceffion, which I have mentioned, is not, by any means 
fixed and invariable. It is impofilble to deny the 
common obfervafion, that languor or debility is a ge- 
neral and early fymptom in almoit, every fpecies of 
fever ; but it is likewife certain, that there are many 
inftances, where it is not in our power to perceive its 
actual prefence. It is therefore precipitate to con- , 
elude with Dr. Cullen, that all the future phseno- * 
mena depend upon this, as their efi'ential and original 
cv.ufc. There may frequently be deception in at- 
tempts to defcribe the fituation of others; but that 

wJlicli we feci ourfelves is more to be trufred to : - 

and I can affirm, that I have often felt f.nfctions of 
cold in my own pe.rfon, previous to every feeling of 
languor or debility ; previous, I might even fome- 
times fay, to any perceptible deviation from a ftate of 
health. But behde?, that the exigence or perception 
of languor and debility, does not feem to be effen- 
tial to the exiftence of a paroxyfm. of intermitting 
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fever, I may lilcewife add, that I have feen inftances, 
particularly in the hot.months of fummer, where the 
whole of this difeafe palled over, without the leaft 
perceptible degree of a previous cold fit. It happen- 
ed fometimes alfo, that during the continuance of the 
paroxyfm, there was fcarcely any obfervable diforder 
in the pulfe, or any material figns of external fever. 
The tumult and uneafinefs, which terminate in moft 
cafes by fwear, went off in fome by urine or flool, 
or perhaps declined in others, without the appearance 
of any preternatural evacuation. In like manner it 
was commonly obferved, in the difeafe diftingui fried 
by the name of partial intermittent, that there was 
not any perception of cold, nor increafe of heat; no 
diforder in the pulfe, or preternatural evacuation ; in 
fhort, not a fymptom, which characterizes the ge- 
nius of the difeafe, except local pain, which continu- 
ing for a certain time, difappears, and then returns 
igain at a ffcated hour. To this we may add, that 
there are various inftances, where the whole duration 
of a complaint, which ind?fputably depends on the 
caufe of intermitting fever, is occupied by a coma- 
tofe difpofition, by convulsions, or even by tetanic 
affection. If we therefore coniider thef; phenomena 
attentively, we ihall find little caufe to believe, that 
the moll: ufual fymptoms of the intermitting fever, 
are fymptoms without which the difeafe cannot exift; 
or that they are mutually the caufe and effect of each 
other. The order of fucceflion I have obferved is 
not fixed invariably; and cafes are numerous, where 
thofe fymptoms, which fome authors have confidered 
as abfolutely eflential, do not appear at all. This 
fact is certain; and we may fafely conclude from it, 
that the main hinge of action in a paroxyfm of fever 
has not been yet difcovered. 

The vital and natural functions are varioully af- 
fected, not only in different people, but in the fame 
perfon, in the different ftages of a paroxyfm of the 
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fame fever. The pulfe, in the firft approach, is of- 
ten remarked to be flower than natural, fometimes it 
is more languid and weak. It (ban however becomes 
more frequent, though it continues for the mod part 
fmall and contracted, till the latter ftage of the cold 
fit. It then ufually acquires ftrength and fome de- 
gree of fulnefs, fometimes greater frequency and 
hardinefs; but as the fweat begins to Row, the hard- 
nefs and frequency abate, while the fulnefs increafes; 
fo that it returns by degrees nearly to its natural flatc 
The difagreeable affection of ftomach, (which I for- 
merly obferved was fometimes the firft perceptible 
t6m of a paroxyfm of the intermitting fever) in- 
creafes frequently to naufea or retching, fometimes 
to feverc and continual vomiting; which does not 
ceafe till fweating has become general all over the 
body. The refpiralion, which in the beginning 0$ 
the paroxyfm, is ufually flow, and Sometimes inter- 
rupted with fighing, in the progrefs of the hot fit 
becomes frequent, laborious and high. It often hap- 
pens, likewife, that there is more than ordinary dul- 
nefs of perception in the mental faculties in the firft 
approach of the fever ; while this is often fueceeded 
by extraordinary acutenefs in the more advanced- 
ftages, particularly during the continuance of the hot 
fit. But though it is only during this period that 
excitement and delirium are obferved to be common j 
yet inflances are not wanting, where derangement ofi 
intellect is among the firft fymptoms of the difeafe* 
and where it continues among the principal through- 
out the whole of t":e courfe. To the above appear- 
ances we may add, that the urine, which is thin and 
pale in the firif irage, becomes high coloured in the 
progrefs of the hot fit ; and as the fweating advances,. 
thick and turbid, frequently with the addition of a 
copious lateritious fediment. 

I remarked formerly, in treating of the remitting 
fever of Jamaica, that certain hours of attack were 
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in a very "peculiar manner connected with the dif- 
ferent types or forms of that difeafe ; but I cannot 
pretend to far, that the fame rules were obferved to 
hold good, with any degree of certainty in the inter- 
mitting fever of America. Single tertians, indeed, 
bep-an mod: ufually about twelve ; though there were 
likewife many inftances where they came on fo early 
as tenin the morning, or fo late as two in the after- 
noon. The other forms were fl ill lefs regular. It 
was alfo taken notice of, that anticipations were 
common in the fingle tertian of Jamaica ; as alfo 
that they were irregular and long. In America they 
were ftill more frequent ; but feldom exceeded one 
or two hours at once. They often, however, pre- 
vailed to a certain acme, or point in the difeafe, ob- 
ferving a regular interval of time in their progrefs. 
It fometimes likewife happened, that the type poft- 
poned gradually, till the complaint difappeared finally, 
Thi 1 -, however, was much more rare than the other. 
Having mentioned, in the preceding pages, fome 
general refemblances of the intermitting fever of Ame- 
rica, I fhall next trace its peculiarities in the dif- 
ferent provinces, in which the regiment to which I 
belonged, had the fortune to ferve. I may obferve, 
in the firft place, that I joined the firft battalion of 
the 71ft regiment, on" York Ifland, in the beginning 
of the fummer 1778. Few of the men were then 
fick; neither did the number increafe materially, uil 
towards the latter end of June. The intermitterits, 
which appeared previous to this period, were gene- 
rally fingle tertian; and of perfectly eafy treatment. 
In the month of July, a dyfentery,"of*a very particular 
kind, became epidemic, and the fporadie intermittent 
inftantly vanifhed. The {tools in this complaint 
were numerous and bloody, the grtpings were fevere, 
but there was feldom any very material diforder in 
the pulfe. The difeafe did not often terminate 
in lefs than feven days; fometimes it -continued a 
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fortnight or longer. The ordinary treatment was 
very rarely of benefit; yet the complaint was of a 
nature fo little dangerous, that I do not recollect a 
fingle perfon who died of it. It difappeared totally 
about the beginning of Auguft, or rather changed 
into an epidemic intermittent, the type of which was 
ufually fingle tertian. The paroxyfms of this fever 
were regular, the intermiffions were diftinct ; and its 
nature was fofar from being obftinate, that I fcarcely 
met with an inftance which refilled the Peruvian 
bark, where that remedy was given in fufficient 
quantity. This fever continued highly epidemic 
during the months of Auguft and September. The 
frequency of new attacks was confiderablydiminifhed 
in the month of October ; yet fuch as happened then, 
were generally accompanied with dangerous and 
alarming fymptoms. Relapfes were common. But 
though the intermitting fever of this illand was epi- 
demic in a confiderabie degree, it was not by 2ny 
means of a fatal nature If neglected in the begin- 
ning, foundation was fometimes laid for obftinate 
complaints ; but the difeafe was not fatal in its proper 
form to any one patient, who remained with the 
regiment. I cannot fpeak with certainty of the ifiue 
of a few of the worft cafes, which were fent to the 
General Hofpital, on the breaking up of the encamp- 
ment in the month of November. The regiment 
was then embarked in tranfports, on an expedition to 
the fouthward. The fick were collected into one 
fliip, which, after a ftormy and tedious pafiage, arrived 
with the reft of the fleet at Savanna, in Georgia, in 
the latter end of December. The voyage had an 
excellent effect on the health of the men. Out of a 
hundred and twenty convalefcents, who embarked at 
New York, in the month of November, not a man 
died ; and there only remained two, who were unfit 
for the fervice of the field, on the day of our arrival 
in the Savanna river. During the months of January, 
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February and March, the battalion of the regiment 
in which I ferved, was a total ftranger to ficfcnefs. 
It was employed in longand almoft continual march- 
ing, till the latter end of April, when, encamping at 
Ebenezer, on the Savanna river, the intermitting 
fiver foon made its appearance, and fpread Co rapidly, 
that before the end of June, very few remained, not 
only in this regiment, but even in the garrifon, who 
had notfuffered more or lefs from this raging dif.afe. 
It was commonly remarked in the hifcory of this 
fever, that the type during the month of May, was 
ufually fingle tertian, till the fifth or fixth day ; after 
which, paroxyfms were often obferved daily, though 
generally unequal in force and duration : that is, the 
difeafe changed about this period, to a double tertian 
form. But though this was obferved to be the cafe, 
during the greateft part of May, the type of the fever 
was ufually double tertian, or quotidian, from its 
very commencement, in the month of June. The 
difeafe was then of the moft ardent kind. The pa- 
roxyfms were feldom ufhered in by a cold fit; and 
the remiffions, for the moft'part, were very inJtftinct 
and imperfect. The heat of the weavhur was excef- 
five, during the greateft part of the month ; and 
Arrange and alarming fymproms occurred freq 
in the courfe of the difeafe. In fome cafes a comatoie 
difpofition, approaching to apoplexy, or rigid fpafms, 
refembling a perfect tetanus, occupied the greateft 
part of the paroxyfn ; in oibers there were various 
local pains, deliria, bilious vomitings or purgings, 
widi a multitude of other aFfecr.;or.s> speared 

on a fuperficial view to constitute the whole of the 
complaint. Yet thefe fymptoms declining after fo'ne 
continuance, recurred again at a ftated hour, and 
were finally removed, or at leaft fulp .-tided, by the 
Peruvian bark. I left the garri >enezer in 

the beginning of July, and went directly to Savanna, 
where the fame epidemic prevailed, though in a de- - 
S 
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gree of lefs frequency, and with fymptoms of a lefs 
alarming nature than at the above-mentioned place. 
At Savanna, it ufually retained marks of diftinct in- 
termiffiori, and its type was often of the fingle tertian 
kind — in fhcrt, it was fimilarto the fever of Ebenezer 
in the month of May. From Savanna, I went to 
Beaufort in the beginning of Auguft. The fever, 
which ufually prevails at this feafon of the year, in all 
the fouthern provinces of North America, was then 
epidemic among the troops who were ftationed en 
this ifland. The type, however, was ftill more com- 
monly fingle tertian here, than at Savanna. The be- 
ginning of the paroxyfms was likewife more gene- 
rally diftinguilhed by a cold fit j and theintermiffions, 
for the moil part, were more perfect and diftinct. 
In a few cafes, indeed, marks of malignity were dis- 
coverable ; yet the difeafe, upon the whole, was not 
of a fatal nature, or of obftinate cure ; though unlefs 
fpeedily checked by bark, it often degenerated into 
dyfentery or dropfy, which were not only removed 
withdifficukv, bur in the circumftances under which 
we laboured, were often of very precarious iffue. 
This epidemic was ftill acquiring force, when the 
outpofts were fummoned to the defence of Savanna. 
Its progrefs was, in fome mcafure, fufpended during 
tive fervice of thefiege. The enemy, however, 
had no fooner retired from before the place, than a 
fever began to rage with violence, which carried off 
prodigious numbers,*particularly of the foreign troops. 
It was obferved in the hiftory of the preceding year, 
that few were attacked afrefh with the intermitting 
fever on York Ifland, fo late as the months of October 
and November; but it was likewife remarked, that, 
where the difeafe happened at thofe periods, the fymp- 
toms were oftem r malignant or dangerous. The 
lame was in fdme reflects the cafe at Savanna. The 
fever, which \r.?Az it- appearance after the ficge, was 
«i an alarming and violent kind. Marks of diftinct 
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intermiflion were feldom difcoverable, delirium was 
a common fymptom, fpafmodic affections were fame- 
times violent, and the courfe of the diforder, was ge- 
nerally rapid. The rage of this epidemic ceafed in 
December; but relapfes continued to return occa- 
fionally, during the following winter ; which was an 
unufually fevere one in that fouthern latitude. 

There likewife full remained fome dyfenteric com- 
plaints, which refitted every mode of treatment that 
could be devifed. They yielded however to the re- 
turn of the warm weather, affifted, in no f.nall degree 
perhaps, by the active fervice of the fiege of Charlef- 
tovvn. The recovery, indeed, was fo complete, that, 
in the beginning of June, the whole of the regiment 
arrived at Camden in perfect health. The flril bat- 
talion was fent to occupy a port at the Cheraws, on 
the river Pedee. The diftance is feventy-five miles ; 
yet fuch was the fpirit and activity of the men, that 
they performed the march in three days, without 
fatigue or inconvenience. An open field, between 
four and five hundred paces from the bank of the 
river, was cholen for the encampment of this battalion ; 
while a fituation perfectly dry and cleared of wood, 
but nearer to the bank, was referved for the encamp- 
ment of the fecond, which was not expected to ar- 
rive till after fome time. In a fortnight cr three 
weeks, the intermitting fever began to (hew itfelft 
It fprcad fo rapidly, particularly in the fecond bat- 
talion, that before the end of July, when the pod 
was abandoned, few were left who had not felt its 
influence. The prevailing fymptoms of this difeafe 
were much fimilar to thole of the fever ofEbenezer. 
The type was frequently double tertian, or quoti- 
dian ; the remiflions were indiftinct ; the bii'n 
mitings and purgings were often exceflive, and 
marks of malignity appeared in (cvzrA instances. 
The approach of the enemy made it neceiTary that 
the poi't ihould be withdrawn; but there was much 

S 2 
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difficulty in accomplifhing it. Two thirds of both 
officers and men were unable to march ; and it was 
not poffible, in the fituation in which we were placed, 
to find waggons fufficient to carry them, together 
with the nectffary provifions and baggage ; fo that 
no other refource was left, than to convey fome part 
of them to Georgetown by water. Boats were 
therefore collected for this purpofe, and fuch men 
put into them, as were judged leaft likely to be 
foon fit for the fervice of the field. 1'hefe, however, 
unfortunately fell into the hands of the militia, in 
their paffage down the river, and were foon difperfed 
into the different parts of the country ; fo that I can- 
not fpeak with certainty of the general iflue of the 
difeafe. . Thofe who retired to Camden by land, im- 
proved unexpectedly in the ftate of their health, in 
the courfe of the march. During the time that we 
lay at the Cheraws, the remiffions were generally 
obfcure; but after the fecond or third day's march, 
the type changed frequently from double to fmgle ter- 
tian ; at the fame time thatintermifiions became clear 
and diftincl. It may be difficult to determine pre- 
cifely to what caufe this might be owing ; whether 
to removal from a fituation, where the fomes of the 
difeafe was in a very concentrated ftate; to the mere 
cxercife of travelling ; or to the effects of cooler 
weather with rain, which happened at this time, and 
which continued for two or three days with little in- 
termiifion. The whole of thofe caufes, perhaps, 
contiibuted to operate this falutary change ; though 
it will probably be reckoned among the nrft inftances, 
where travelling and getting wet, are recommended 
as being ufeful in the cure of fevers. During the 
month of Auguft, and a great part of September, 
the army remained encamped near Camden. The 
weather was exceffively hot, and fevers were fre- 
quent, — fometimes malignant and dangerous; though 
they preferved, in general, the difrincf. character « 
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intermittents.' In the months of October and No- 
vember relapfes were numerous, and original attacks, 
though rare, were dangerous and alarming when they 
happened. Some inftanccs of a difeafe were now 
obferved of a more ferious nature than any that had 
hitherto appeared. Inftead of diftinft infermuTions, 
which prevailed during the preceding months, the 
fmaileft traces of remiflion were fcarcely perceptible; 
the countenance was dufky, and or a greafy appear- 
ance, the tongue was conftantly dry and parched ; 
the head was often much affected, and grangrenous 
fpots fometimes appeared on the extremities. The 
duration of this difeafe often did not exceed feven 
days ; fometimes it continued a fortnight, or even 
longer. It was generally of a fatal nature ; and 
where it happened to people who had been n 
to the intermitting fever in the preceding months, 
it for the moft part efFefted fuch a change on the 
conftitutiori, as destroyed the tendency to retepfe. 
But befides this unufual fpecies of difeafe, v. 
fometimes appeared in the months of October and 
November, it was likewife obferved that relapfes of 
the fever, which preferved the diftincl: intermitting 
character, were not only lefs frequent, but commonly 
lefs alarming, in proportion as the weather turned 
cooler. Relapfes were often remarked in this fea- 
fon to terminate of their own accord*, in a very (hort 
time ; and frequently to'leave the body in a ftate of 
greater vigour than they found it. I find a facl in 
my notes, with regard to this fubjeft, which is curious 
and important. Between thirty and forty of the 
men of the regiment entered upon the fervice of the 
camoaign in fo weak a ftate, that they were unable 
at ftrft'to carry their arms. They however gained 
ftrength fpeedily as they proceeded on the march ; 
and feldom forgot to mention, that they felt a new 
■ion of vigour after every accidental relapfe. 
But I mufl further obferve, that, together with the 
S 3 
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above changes which happened in the progrefs of the 
feafon, the epidemic mewed a remarkable tendency 
to d generate into dyfentery or dropfy in the months 
of September and October. The gripings in this 
fpecies of dyfentery were often fevere; the ftools 
were large and watery ; and times of aggravation and 
remiffion were frequently obferved, as in a regular 
intermittent. Indeed the intermittent, the dyfentery, 
and even the dropfical fwellings fo often alternated 
with one another, as evidently (hewed that they all 
depended upon the fame general caufe. The cam- 
paign of the following winter was a very active one. 
The army travelled over a great extent of country, 
and was considered by many as performing very 
hard fervree ; but I have the Satisfaction to add, that 
notwithstanding occanonal forced marches, wading of 
rivers, expofure to rain, accidental fcarcity of bread, 
and no great profufion of beef, with the total want ef 
rum, the troops enjoyed in general a mod perfect 
State of health. Valetudinarians were reftored to 
perfect vigour ; and when we arrived at Wilmington, 
in the latter end of April, there fcarcely was a man 
in the regiment to which I belonged, who was not 
fit for the duty of the field. In the fummer cam- 
paign through North Carolina and Virginia, there 
was no room to complain of hardfhips. The camp 
abounded with a profufion of the beSt provisions; and 
the marches were feldom long or fatiguing. We 
arrived at Portfmouth towards the end of July, with 
a very moderate lift of ficje. Portfmouth is Said to 
be unhealthy; and we foon were able to verify the 
observation : an intermitting fever, complicated, or 
alternating with a dyfenteric complaint, made its 
appearance foon after our arrival, and continued to 
increafe during the Short time we remained in the 
place. A chfeafe of a Similar kind continued to pre- 
vail in the army, after our removal to York Town. 
It was not, however, by any means fatal in its nature, 
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or difficult of cure, if attended to in time, though if 
allowed to go on, it often degenerated into dropfy, 
obstructions in the abdominal vifcera, o: a dyfenteric 
complaint which frequently proved fatal in me begin- 
ning of the following winter. The 71ft regiment 
had now fervei three campaigns in the fouthefn pro- 
vinces, and might be considered as being perfectly 
well fcafon.d to the climate. It was in fact mo.e 
healthy than any other corps in the army ; there not 
being more than live or fix unfit for the duty of the 
line, when the French and Americans inverted the 
place. After the capitulation the proportion of the 
fick of the army increafed considerably. Some in- 
stances of a kvec, fimilar to that which prevailed at 
Camden and Savanna, in the month of November, 
were obferved in feveral regiment:; ; but a fpecies of 
dyfentery, which appeared often to have originated 
from an ill cured intermittent, was the complaint 
which proved principally fatal. 

From the above more hiftory of the intermitting 
fever, as it appeared in the 71ft regiment, in the dif- 
ferent provinces of North America, where that corps 
happened to ftrve, we may be enabled to form fome 
idea of the changes, which are more constantly pro- 
duced by ie^.(on and climate, or which arife accident- 
ally from the particular effects of local fituation. In 
the ipring and beginning of hammer, the fingle ter- 
tian was the molt ufual type of the endemic of Ame- 
rica, in every province which the regiment viilied : — 
the paroxyfms were diftinct, and the intermissions 
were o-eneraliy perfect. In the months of June, July 
and AuguSt, double tertians were common, and in 
fome fituations banifhed every Simpler form. As the 
weather turned cool, the fingle tertian refumed its 
place ; fo thai: any other type was Scarcely ever feen. 
But befides the above changes of type, which in fome 
decree followed the changes of feafon, dyfentery or 
dropfy frequently made their appearance in the months 
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of Auguft, September and October, alternating 1 with, 
or fucceeding the intermittent ; while fevers of a bad 
and uncommon kind '-ere by no means rare in the 
months of October and November. 

I have thus obferved in a euribry manner the more 
general changes of the intermitting fever, as Lifl li- 
cenced by change of feafon. I may alfo remark, that 
befides feafon, climate had a considerable effect in 
modifying the appearances of the difefe. It 
happened, that the tvpe vas gene. ally fingle tertian 
on York Ifland, even in the heat >f ummerj in 
fpringand v\ in. er other forms were rarely fecn. In 
Georgia, the lingle tertian was the prevailing foraij 
only in the winte/ and ipring. In fumraer, and fome 
part of autumn, double tertians were common; and 
types of ftill greater complication frequently made 
their appearance during this period, in fome par icular 
fituations of the province. Dy.entery dropfy and dan- 
ger ius fevers were likewife more frequent here in the 
autumnal months, than they were found to be in the 
neighbourhood of New York ; while the courfe of 
intermittent, as long as the form was regular, was 
mo.c fpeedily checked by Peruvian Bark in Georgia,. 
than in the more northern latit. des. The prevailing 
type o;the climate of South Carolina, was lingle ter- 
tian, even in the nimfner and autumn; yet where the 
forms of the difaafe was in a high ltate of concentra- 
tion, as at the Cheraws, the type wa9 often ib com- 
plicated that remiiHons were fcarcely discernible. The 
tendency of fhe endemic of this province, to deg:ne- 
Ktte into dyfen, ery or dropfy in me autumn, was like- 
wife Ids remarkable than in Georgia. The danger- 
ous fevers of October and November were alio ievver 
in numbe! ; though ftill more frequent, and more for- 
! ie than in the province oi New York. The 
province of Virginia lies abouc halfway between New 
York and Savanna; and the general effects of its cli- 
mate, on the common endemic of the country, cor- 
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refponded with its local fituation. — Deviations from 
the tertian type were more frequent than at the one 
place, lefs fo than at the other. 

It appears from what has been faid above, that the 
Single: tertian is the proper fundamental type of North 
America. It undergoes, as we have feen, a regular 
change and alteration, in confequence of the ordinary 
changes of the feafons, as alfo in confequence of the 
effects of the various climates of the different pro- 
vinces of that extenfive continent: but befides thefe 
changes, which are more general and certain, we like- 
wife find, that die accidental circumftances of local 
fituation often produce very remarkable effects. In 
this manner, though the type of the fever which, pre- 
vailed on York I (land, was properly fingle tertian ; 
yet double tertians, and even more complicated rorms, 
were not by any means rare, in a part of the batta- 
lion which lay contiguous to a f.vamp. The real 
nature of the endemic fever of Georgia, is, perhaps, 
properly of the intermitting kind;*y et remissions were 
often fcarcely perceptible at Ebenezer; which is fitu- 
aied irn ; .ediacely on the bank of the river Savanna, 
and which, in fome degree, is Surrounded by creeks 
of frefh water. It may not be improper to remark 
with regard to Ebenezer, that few places in America 
have been obferved to be more unheaJthful; though 
fuch a concluiion p:obably would not be drawn 
from a geiieial view of ies fituation. It occupies a 
fandy eminence of considerable elevation, and poffeffes 
a confiderable environ of cleared ground. At Sa- 
vanna, which is Situated twenty-five miles nearer the 
mouth of the river, there were liiee.vile man/ in- 
ftances of deviation from the Single tertian type, but 
ftill fewer than at Ebenezer. The fever lhcewife 
was generally of a lei's dangerous kind. The obvi- 
ous appeal ances of the two places did not afford fuf- 
jkient reafon for forming this conclusion. The fitu- 
ation of Savaaoa would have probably been thought 
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to be the leaft favourable to health. Though elevated 
and dry, and pofleffing a wider environ of cleared 
ground than Ebeaezer ; yet a fwamp on the right and 
left, with a river and rice fwamps in front, threat- 
ened great ravage from intermittents. That they 
were lefs formidable than might have been expected, 
was probably in a greater meafure owing to the bluff" 
or find bank being higher than the fituation of the 
town, and intercepting, in fome degree, the exhala- 
tions h om the river and great fwamps. 

I obferved on a former occaiion, that the figns 
of ci ilis, in the remitting fever of Jamaica, were 
generally clear and unequivocal. I muft now own, 
that I have not been able to attain certainty, on this 
head, in the intermitting fever of America. In fe- 
vers of a fmgle tertian type, the intermiffions were 
frequently fo perfect, and complete, that it was not 
eafy to fay what was wanting to conititute perfect 
health: even in the hot months of fummcr, where the 
remiffions were extremely obfeure, I often found it 
difficult to form an opinion to which I could confi- 
dently truft ; as it happened frequently, that thofe 
figns, which I had been d'fpofed to confider at one 
time as marks of fin; proved in the event only 

to be indications of more dilrindl: inter million, or of 
fome change in the nature of the fymptorns. 

Having given a fliort view of the hiflory and pro- 
grefsof the intermitting fever of America in the pre- 
ceding pages, 1 (hall now proceed to offer a few ob- 
fervations on the manner of treatment. And I may 
obferve in the firft place, that the intermitting fever 
is not in general a difeafe of a dangerous nature. If 
treated with decifion in the beginning, it is for the 
morl part removed very fpeedily and very certainly ; 
though if attacked with feeble remedies, it often con- 
tinues long, and not feld^m lays the foundation of 
complaints which eventually have an unfavourable 
termination. The intermitting fever fometimes proves 
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fatal from the actual violence of the fymptoms of the 
paroxyfm, though the danger more generally ariies 
from a tendency to degenerate into dylentery or drop- 
fy, or to form vifceral obltrucYions. But befidcs the 
danger, which ariies from the aclualtbrce, or from the 
more tedious effects of the difeafe, we often find a 
character of peculiar malignity, in the intermittcnts 
of fome feafons and fome fituations, which deferves 
to be particularly attended to. Malignity is a word of 
a vague meaning; and on different occafions is dif- 
ferently applied. In the prefent inftance, I refer the 
term to a peculiar character of the difeafe, exprefled 
by a certain ftate of the eye and countenance of the 
the patient. It was fometimes obferved, that the 
countenance of the patient was flufhed; but at the 
fame time dark and overcaff; or that it was of agreafy 
and dufky appearance, with a look of iiernnefs and 
defpondence in the eye. Thofe appearances, particu- 
larly where a white glutinous covering appeared on ' 
the tongue, were conftantly indications of concealed 
or lurking danger. They occurred often at Ebene- 
zer and the Cheraws, and I had the misfortune to 
learn from experience, that whenever they occurred, 
time ought not to be fpent in the frivolous prepara- 
tions, which are ufually thought necelTary to precede 
the giving of bark. If we judge it not to be proper. 
in any cafe to venture upon the ufe of bark, before 
the body has been fumcientlv prepared by emetics and 
cathartics, we (hall too often meet with inftanccs 
where the courfe of the difeafe will be nnifhed be- 
fore thefe preparations are completed. It has hap- 
pened oftencr than once to myfelf, that the fatal pa- 
roxyfm commenced before I had gone through the 
ufual routine of preparation, which at that time I 
thought indifpenfably neceffary, before I attempted 
to cut fhort the courfe of the fever by means of its 
Well known fpecific. 

Having premifed fo much with regard to the ge- 
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neral nature of thedifeafe, Ifhall now add a few obfer- 
vations about the management of thofe remedies 
which have been moft ufually employed; fome of 
which appear to be fuperfluous; while there is only 
one of them which has a right to be confidered as ef- 
fectual. It is a common and obvious remark, that 
the intermitting fevers of the fame feafon fhew a ge- 
neral tendency to run over a fimilar courfe, though 
the modes of treatment may be fometimes direclly 
oppofite. As I had often taken notice of this facl: 
during the time that I remained in America, I began 
to fufpect that the changes, which I had been accuf- 
tomed to attribute to treatment, were in reality owing 
to a difpofition in the nature of the difeafe, which 
was little affected by the ordinary prefcriptions. But 
that I might in fome degree afcertain the truth of this 
fufpicion, I felecled thirty cafes of fever, which had 
commenced within twenty-four hours of each other. 
This experiment was made at Ebenezer, in the month 
of May ; where the difeafe, though highly epidemic, 
had not yet difcovered any figns of malignity; fo that 
danger was not apprehended from a delay of a few 
da'ys. I clafled thofe thirty cafes in three divifions, 
without paying regard to the nature of thefymptoms 
of any individual cafe. To one I prefcribed a repe- 
tition of emetics, at fuch intervals as were judged 
proper ; for another, cathartics of various kinds, or 
managed in various manners; while I left the third 
whollv to- its own courfe. I watched the progrefs of 
the difeafe attentively for the fpace of eight days, and 
cannot pretend to fay, that I obferved any material 
difference in the changes or appearance of thofe cafes, 
which were treated in fo different a manner. The 
type, which was generally fingle tertian at the com- 
mencement of the diford sr, changed for the moft part 
to double tertian or quotidian, after the fecond or 
third paroxyfm ; though not in a different proportion, 
as far as I could judge, in thofe which were left 
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entirely to Nature, or which were treated in the man- 
ner which has been mentioned above. It deferves 
however to be remarked, that the paroxyfms were 
ufually milder, more regular and dittinc! after the 
repeated ufe of carthartics; as alfo that bark fucceeded 
more fpeedily and more certainly after a repetition of 
antimonial emetics. 

Where bleeding is judged to be proper or necef- 
fary in the cure of the intermitting fever, the circum- 
flances are generally fuch as require that it precede 
every other in order of time. Bleeding was often 
found to be ufeful in particular cafes. It moderated 
the violence of fymptoms, and feemed not to be with- 
out effect in removing a certain ftate of the fyftem, 
which refifted the fuccefsful operation of the bark ; 
but I muft likewife add, that there was feldom occa- 
Jion to employ it in the fouthern provinces of Ame- 
rica. It was blamed by fome as increafing the dif- 
pofitionto relapfe: of this, however, I can fay nothing 
from my own experience; and as I amdifpofed to be- 
lieve, that the lofs of a moderate quantity of blood, 
feldom does material harm in this difeafe; fo I have 
reafon to think, that it is feldom neceffary in warm 
climates, particularly in the hot months of fummer or 
autumn. 

Emetics have been employed in the cure of inter - 
mittents for a long time pafr. There are many prac- 
titioners, who confider there ufe as indifpenfable ; and 
fomehave pretended, that the cure of the difeafe, in its 
earlier {rages, may be trufted to this remedy alone. 
Emetic tartar, fo managed as to operate at the hour 
of the fever's return, was fometimes found to prevent 
the accefs of a particular paroxyfm ; but though 
obliged, from want of bark, to have recourfe to this 
method of treatment in numberiefs inftances ; my 
experience does not fupply ,me with a finglc one, 
where I could pofitively fay, that it abfolu:ely cut 
fhort the courfe of the difeafe. Relapfes, I muft 
T 
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confefs, difappeafed frequently in confequence of the 
practice; but they likewife difappeared frequently, 
where nothing at ail was done : fo that 1 cannot 
help being of opinion, either that the real effects of 
emetics have be th miftaken, or that the proper modes 
• of managing them are not generally known. I muft 
not however omit to mention, that emetics are occa- 
sionally of great fervice, and that antimonial emetics 
efpecial'ly obviate the effects of inflammatory dia- 
thefis, and on particular occahons facilitate the fuc- 
cefsful operation of the .bark. They are likewife 
feldom followed by thofe dangerous effects which 
frequently arife from the employment of them in 
fevers of Jamaica ; though I certainly mould advife 
that they be ufed with great caution in the fouthern 
provinces, in the fummer and autumn, where the re- 
miiSons of the fever are obfeure. 

Cathartics have likewife been much employed by 
practitioners in the cure of intermitting fevers ; and 
in few cafes, perhaps, can be omitted with fafety. 
They certainly pofiefs very remarkable effects in 
rendering the form of the difeafe regular and diftinct ; 
but they do not feem to be endued with a particular 
power of cutting fhort its courfe.— The circum- 
stances of the cafe can only point out die propriety 
or advantage of the various remedies of this clafV. 

The above are the ufual modes of evacuation, 
which moft practitioners confider to be indifputablv 
neceflary previous to the exhibition of bark. I muft 
however remark, that cafes fometimes occurred in 
the fouthern provinces, particularly in the hot months 
of fummer, which only admitted of thofe evacuations 
in a fmall degree. Inftead of the diftincl: and regular 
paroxyfms, which, were expected to follow the ufs 
of emetics or cathartics, the difeafe was fometimes 
obferved to afTume a languid and continued form, in 
confequence of fuch treatment, v/hile it likewife in 
feme inftances recovered the dtftinction of paroxyfm 
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and remiflion, by means of applications, which excited 
the tone and vigour of the fyftem ; particularly by 
means of exercife in cooler air, or accidentally by ex- 
pofure to rain. 

Peruvian Bark is the chief remedy, upon which 
we now depend, for the cure of intermitting fevers. 
It is a remedy, which like other?, has undergone 
fomereverfes of reputation, fince its hrft introduction 
into Europe; and, though its efficacy is now fully 
acknowledged, perhaps over-rated by Englifh practi- 
tioners, it does not feem yet to have gained the fame 
feneral credit with other European nations. The 
rench ufe it with caution, and many of the Germans 
are ftill its enemies. It has been accufed even by 
fome of the Englifh 'writers, of failing in the cure of 
intermittents ; and blamed by many of occafioning 
complaints more dangerous in their nature than thole 
it was intended to remove. I was early aW; 
thefe objections, and watched narrowly that I might 
difcover its real effects; and arn warranted in frying, 
that it has every right to be confidered as a f^ecihe in 
a^ue and fever; while it is totally free from the im- 
putation of occafioning dyfentery, dropfy, or'vifceral 
obftruction. Thofe complaints were always 
frequent, where this remedy had been the mod fpar- 
ingly employed. 

But though I have mentioned that bark is both a 
fafe and efficacious remedy in the cure of intermit- 
ting fevers, I muft alfb confefs, that it is only ren- 
dered fo by particular modes of management. It is 
probable that much of the bark, which is now im- 
ported into England, is either in fome fhape adulte- 
rated, or naturally inferior in quality to what it had 
been informer times ; as we often read of cures ef- 
fected by a Tingle drachm in the laft century, which 
we mould fcarcely now expe£from an ounce. 'I hree 
or four ounces feldom failed of checking the progrefs 
of the moil: formidable fevers of America ; one or 
T 2 
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two frequently did not produce any fenfible effect. 
Being perfectly convinced of the truth of this obfer- 
vation, I generally gave bark in cafes, where the 
circumstances were judged proper for its exhibition, 
in dofes of two drachms ; which I directed to be re- 
peated every two hours during the abfence of the . 
feveri By this mode of treatment the difeafe was 
often (o completely conquered, that the patient was 
frequently capable of returning to his duty in the 
Ipace of fcven or eight days. Time ought not to be 
fpent in frivolous preparations, or difeafes attacked 
with feeble remedies, where the health of foldiers 
is concerned. The fpeedieft cures are generally 
the bed ; and I have had many opportunities of wit- 
Meffing more health and ftrength gained during 
right days in the field, than I fhould have expected 
from a month's eafe in an hofpital, amfted by thebeft 
advice of the phyficians. The above-mentioned 
quantity of bark, for the mod part, was fufncient to 
effect a cure in ordinary cafes of the difeafe > but 
where danger appeared to be threatening, the dofes 
were often increafed to half an ounce, or even more. 
In fome cafes of obftinacy, indeed, accompanied with 
a flu^ifhnefs of conftitutiori, I obferved no other 
rule irfthe quantity than fuch as proved difagreeable 
to the itomach, or excited a tumult in the fyftem. 
The method was often fuccefsful j and I mayobferve 
in general, that two ounces taken at five or fix times, 
and in the fpace of eight or ten hours, were often 
more effectual, than double the quantity in fmatt 
dofes, and at long intervals. If the large dofcs of 
bark, which I have recommended, fhould appear to 
any one to be dangerous or unnecefTary ; I may add, 
that I have myfelf frequently taken an ounce at once ; 
while 1 have lilcewife obferved the cure to be tedious 
and uncertain with the moderate dofes of ordinary 
practice. I may farther remark, that this remedy 
was often rejected by the ftomach, and in fome cafes 
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parted off almoft inftantly by ftool ; yet that the 
courfe of the fever feemed to be no lefs effectually 
checked by it, than when fuch effccls did not occur. 

The quantity of bark, which I frequently pre- 
ferred in the intermitting fever of America, may 
appear to be greater than neceflary : fo the time at 
which it was fometimes given, may alfo appear to be 
premature. Bark was feldom given in the fevers of 
the fpring and beginning of fummer, unlefs in cafes, 
of relapfe, till after fufficient evacuations had been 
prcmifed. In the autumnal months, where figns of 
malignity and danger were dlfcovered, the firft inter- 
mhlion was often laid hold of: neither was it uni- 
formly deemed neceflary, to premife the evacuations 
of vomiting or purging* In relapfes I feldom let 
pafs the opportunity which the firft intermiflion af- 
forded ; by which means, thofc who were fubjecl to 
the returns of this difeafe, were rarely returned in 
the reports of the fick. 

Where bark was given in fuch quantity, and in 
fuch manner as I have mentioned above, it generally 
was fuccefsful in checking theprogrefs of the diieafe ; 
yet I mud not omit to obferve, that inftances fome- 
times occurred, where it totally failed of this efFecl:, 
under every mode of management that could be de- 
vifed. It would be ufeful to afcertain thofe circum- 
ftances exactly; but this is a tafk which I cannot 
promife to perform. It was however remarked, that 
where the inflammatory diatheds prevailed in very 
evident degree, bark was frequently given without 
fuccefs : and owing to this caufe, perhaps, it was 
lefs to be trufted to in the fpring, (unlefs in cafes of 
relapfe), than in the hot weather of fummer and au- 
tumn. But befides the obvious marks of inflamma- 
tory diathefis, there appeared to be other conditions 
of the frame unfriendly to the fuccefsful operations 
of bark. The exact nature of thefe, indeed, was 
perceived with difHculty ; yet I have often obferved 
T 2 
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them to be connected with fome of the following cir- 
cumftances; viz. with a fmall and hard pulfe, or with* 
a puife where the ftroke was obfcurc or without ex- 
panfion, and where a creeping or vermicular motion 
was obfe, ved in the ftate of the artery ; to which 
was fometirnes added, a conftriclied ftate of the fkin, 
a clammy moiiture on the furface of the body, with- 
out figns of free perfpiration, and together with a fuf- 
.beniion or irregular action of the nervous influence. 
In the ftate dcfcribed above, bark alone was often 
giVen in great quantity, without producing any fen- 
ble effect. It fometirnes fucceeded where antimo- 
nials, opiates and other antifpafmodics were joined 
with it ; but blifters applied to the back part of the 
head and neck, were ferviceable above all other re- 
medies in removing thofe circumftances, whatever 
they were, which flood in the way of its fuccefsful 
operation. In fome cafes which had proved obftinate 
to every other means, the difeafe difappeared imme- 
diate iy after their application; and in every one 
where they were employed, ceafed any longer to re- 
fill the bark. Bark alone undoubtedly has a right 
to be considered as a fpeciflc in the cure of the in- 
termitting fever, but its virtues are occasionally im- 
proved by the addition of aromatics, chalybeates, and 
particularly by a certain proportion of make root. 
It was a practice with fome of the country people of 
Carolina, to attempt the cure of the intermitting 
fever by means of Virginia fhake root, given in dofes 
of two fcruples or half a drachm. I made a trial of 
that remedy in feveral inftances - y but did not find 
that it was fuccefsful. Joined however with the- 
Peruvian bark, in the proportion of two drachms to 
an ounce, it was often obferved to produce very ex- 
nt effects. The cures were more complete and 
more permanent. There was not only lefs tendency 
to relapfe, but dyfenteries and dropfies were more 
rare, after I was fortunate enough to adopt this mode 
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of pra<5Vice, than they had been during the preceding 
years. 

There have been many different conjectures about 
«— -the mode of the bark's operation in the cure of in- 
termitting fevers; but none of them afford a fatisfac- 
tory explanation of the fubjccl. Bark is evidently 
bitter, aftringent and aromatic ; but how it becomes 
fpecific in intermittents, in a degree fo fuperior to 
all other bitters, aftringents and aromatics, is a myf- 
tery we cannot eafily comprehend. It obvioufly 
pofleffes a power of giving tone and vigour to the 
powers of life ; and often communicates to the fan- 
guiferous fyftem, a certain Hate or difpofition, 
known by the name of inflammatory diatheiis. Thus 
it is ufually obferved, that where the nervous frame 
is weak and delicate, bark rarely failed of cutting 
fliort the courfe of the difeafe, and its fuccefs in fuch 
cafes, is preceded, for the moft part, by apparent 
changes in the general diathefis of the fyftem. If 
ftrength, fulnefs, and vigour of pulfe follow the em- 
ployment of bark, the fever frequently difappears; 
but if thofe figns are wanting, it is not poflible to 
form any certain judgment of the future effecT:. In 
like manner, if figns of inflammatory diathefis con- 
tinue to prevail during the courfe of the difeafe, bark 
fometimes changes it to a continued fever; but fel- 
dom checks its progrefs effe&ually. From thefe 
fa&s, which I have often ken verified, I am difpofed 
to conclude, that bark is only to be confidered as an 
accidental fpecific in the cure of intermittents, and 
that its faiutary effects probably may be explained 
from the change, which it occafions in the relative 
ftate of the body. That bark is fo often fuccefsful 
depends, we may prefume, on the intermitting fever 
being fo often connected with an attonic ftate of the 
fyftem ; from which caufe it probably arifes, that 
it is fo much more effectual in fummer and autumn, 
in warm weather and in warm climates, than in the 
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oppofite. circumftances. But though an attonic ftafe 
of the fyftem is frequently connected with intermit- 
ting fever, it is not conftantly fo ; hence the difeafe 
is not invariably removed by thoi'e procefTes which 
excite tone, or give rife to the inflammatory diathefis. 
Exceffive evacuations and other caufes, by which the 
body has been reduced to the lad ftate_ of debility, 
have often interrupted .the couife of an intermittent. 
So that we have every reafon to conclude, that bark 
is only relatively fpecific, in as much as it deftroys 
certain circumftances of aptitude, wheh are efTentially 
connected in particular fituations with the exiftence 
of the difeafe. In this manner, voyages, journeys, 
new purfuits, or new modes of life, frights, the active 
fervice of the field, or the hardfhins of fieges have 
often removed intermitting fever, which had refilled 
the ordinary aids of medicine. 

I obferved in a former part of this treatife, that it 
was feldom a matter of much difficulty to flop the 
courfe of the intermitting fever of America ; but I 
muft now add, that itwas always difficult, fometimes 
impoffible to fecure the patient againft any future 
return of the difeafe. Bark, though much celebrated 
for this purpofe, did not feem to prevent a relapfe 
with the fame certainty with which it ftepped the 
courfe of the fever, when actually prefent. Itdeferves 
however to be remarked, that where bark had been 
o-iven at regular intervals after the difeafe dilappeared, 
the paroxyfms in the relapfe were, in general, not 
only (lighter, but had ufually more of the inflamma- 
tory diathefis joined with them, while the complaint 
{hewed moredifpofition to terminateof its own accord, 
after a few revolutions. It is univerfally known, that 
the powers of bark feldom fail in the cure of inter- 
mitting fevers, where given in fufficient quantity ; 
yet I muft alfo obferve, that its virtues do not feem 
to extend farther than to a temporary fufpenfion of 
the paroxyfms. That bark does not elimenate or 
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deftroy the actual caufe of the difeafe, appears plainly 
from this fact, that relapfes are frequently the confe- 
rence of thofe circumftances, which occafion debi- 
lity, or which counteract the effects of this tonic 
remedy. To which we may add, that though relapfes 
are often of a different type from the original fever, 
yet, as they generally happen on an even day from the 
iuppreffion of the paroxyfm, there can be little room 
to doubt that the old complaint again refumes its 
courfe, though it probably, in the mean time, lofes 
feveral of its original fymptoms. It is a fact likewife 
which we ought not to omit mentioning, but which 
in general, does not feem to be much attended to, 
that fome periods are more remarkable for the re- 
lapfe of intermitting fevers than others. I obferved 
before, that relapfes almoft conftantly happen on the 
even days. I now add, that the moft remarkable of 
thefe days are the fixth, the eighth, twelfth, four- 
teenth, twentieth, twertry-fecond, twenty-eighth, and 
thirtieth. The fourteenth is remarkable for re- 
lapfes above all the others. Next to it we may rank 
the twelfth, twentieth, and twenty-fecond ; unlefs in 
times of very prevailing fscknefs, where the fixth and 
eighth" often come in for a great fhare. If we take 
pains to examine the particular circumftances of the 
patient, and attend to the nature and degree of the 
prevailing epidemic, we may often be enabled to form 
a tolerable conjecture with regard to the moft pro- 
bable period of return. Having therefore acquired 
from obfervation fome general ideas of the different 
propenfities to relapfe in different fituations, and in 
different fubjedts, I ufually began to give the bark in 
quantity, and to ufe other precautions on the fifth, 
after the fuppreflion of the paroxyfm, in cafes where 
there were the ftrongeft fufpicions of a fpeedy return j 
while this was delayed till the eleventh, nineteenth, 
or twenty-feventh in others, in proportion to the 
different degrees of healthinefs. This practice was 
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continued for the Space of three days, or till the fuf- 
picious period was part. But I muft further remark, 
that bciides the propenfity, which was obferved in 
fevers to return at the periods above-mentioned, the 
approach to the newand.full moon was likewife round 
to be connected with relapfes in a very remarkable 
manner. Independent therefore, of the precautions, 
which were uSed at the feptenary periods, the ap- 
proach to new and full moon was conftantly at- 
tended to. 

If the above directions were carefully complied 
with, we might in general prevent the difeafe from 
proving fatal, or from injuring the constitution ma- 
terially, though I muft at the fame time confefs, that 
we could in reality do little more than preferve the 
patient in a valetudinary ftate, till cool weather, a 
change of Situation, or fuch a change in the manner 
of life as excited the active powers of the constitu- 
tion, contributed their part to effect a permanent 
eftablifhment of health. Being perfectly convinced 
of the truth of this observation, I generally remitted 
the men to the regiment, to be put upon the lift of 
duty, as foon as I was certain that the courfe of the 
difeafe was actually ltopt. The practice at firft Sight 
may appear harm ; but I have found it to be Salutary. 
Exercife, even Some degree of exertion, promotes 
the recovery of health. Habits of Sloth and indo- 
lence are Speedily contracted in hofpitals : the military 
ardour is gradually extinguished, and bodily Strength 
is recruited more Aowly than in the field, under every 
disadvantage of fatigue or inclement weather. — -Of 
the truth of this I have had ample experience. 

I have now pretty fully defcribed the method of 
cure, which I purSued in the intermitting fever of 
America. I am not ignorant that other plans have 
been adopted, and other remedies employed by others ; 
but as I have not had experience of anv, except that 
which I have mentioned, I do not reckon myfelf 
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qualified to furnijhany remarks on the fubject. Bark, 
indeed, is fo fafe, and at the fame time lb effectual, 
that I fhould be flow in recommending any other re- 
medy, where this can be procured in iumcient quan- 
tity. The ftrongeft proof's of ics value arife from a 
comparative view of the mortality of the intermit- 
ting fever, in different regiments, which were em- 
ploved on the fame fervice, bui: which were treated 
in diifercnt manners by their respective furgeons. — 
The Heffians were all of them inveterate enemies to 
the bark ; and there were ever fome of the Bitifh 
furgeons who employed it very fparirtgly. The mor- 
tality among che troops trufted to the care of thofe, 
was uniformly in great proportion. There was a 
Heflian regiment, the fituation of which I had the 
opportunity of knowing exa&fy, that loft one third of 
its men by this difeafe and its effects, during one year's 
fervice in Georgia. There were Britim regiments 
alfo, which loft more than a fourth ; while th^re were 
Othecs, which did not lo"e a twentieth. The whole 
of chetc regiments were engaged on the fame fervices ; 
they were all alike foreigners in America ; and there 
appeared to be no obvious caufe for fo g.eat a differ- 
ence in the degree of mortality, except a difference 
in the management of the bark. Bark was fcarcely 
ever employed in one cafe ; in another it was ufed 
with ti midity ; whilft it was given with the earlidt 
opportunity,' and in quantities far exceeding the iifual 
practice in the third. 

I have described, in the proceeding pages, the me- 
thod which I adopted in the cure of the intermitting 
fever of America, whilft that fever preferved its dif- 
tinct md proper form. I have likewife mentioned 
the beft means I am acquainted with, of guarding 
againft its return ; and it will not be improper in the 
next place, that I add a few remarks on fome of its 
moft ufual and formidable effects. The intermitting 
fever of America fhewed a ftrong difpofition t» 
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change into a fpecies of dyfentery, or a purging 
and griping at particular feafons of the year, and more 
efpecially in particular local actuations. Dropfy was 
likewife a frequent effecT: of this complaint, and ob- 
ftructions of the vifcera were not by any means un- 
common, where the intermittent, from neglect or 
other circumftances, had been allowed to go on in an 
uninterrupted courfe. 

The changes from intermitting fever to dyfentery, 
and from dyfentery to intermitting fever, were fo fre- 
quent in the months of Auguft and September, that 
thofe difeafes feemed evidently to depend on the fame 
general courfe; afluming at different times the one or 
the other form from caufes which we could fcl- 
dom afcertain. In thofe cafes of dyfentery the ftools 
were uncommonly copious and watery, and remimons 
and exaceibations frequently appeared at regular pe- 
riods ; but though the cure was often attempted by 
the bark, it did not in general fucceed. 

I muft begin with acknowledging, that I {hall not 
be able to give a complete or accurate hiftoryof the 
progrefs and final termination of this fpecies of dy- 
fentery, into which the intermitting fever is fo much 
difpofed to degenerate; as I fliall likewife only have 
it in my power to mention the general methods of 
cure, which were purfued in the earlier ftages of the 
difeafe. Where it was found that a cure could not 
be accomplished in a reafonable time in the field or 
regimental hofpital, dyfenteric patients were generally 
removed to places where they could meet with better 
accommodation; io that the difeafe in its latter Itages 
has feldomer fallen under my obfervation. 

I muit obferve in the firft place, that this fpecies 
of dyfentery had no right to be confidered as an in- 
fectious difeafe. It appeared in fact to be no more 
than an intermitting fever, which, from fome caufcor 
other excited its principal force on the alimentary ca- 
nal. Remiflions and exacerbations were generally 
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obfervable in the om difeafe, as well as in the othe r 
in the earlier ftages ; yet thcfe appearances becam e 
gradually lefs and lefs remarkable, and there appeared 
at laft marks of permanent affection of the inteftines. 
The fkin now became dry and harfh, the fleih wafted, 
and the bowels were uncommonly irritable, particu- 
larly where the prickly heat had retired from the fur- 
face; the difeafe was now evidently fupported by the 
exiftence of permanent local affection. 

With regard to the cure of this fpecies of com- 
plaint I have little to obferve, which is not generally 
known. Bark was fometimes employed to check its 
couife; yet I muft confess, that bark alone was fel- 
dom found to be fuccefsful. Where there were no 
marks of an actual inflammatory ftate of the ftomach 
and bowels, it fucceeded better when joined with 
aromatics, powder of camomile flowers, and particu- 
larly with fnake root. Laxatives were prefcribed 
frequently, and feemed often to be proper. They 
were however mo.e ufeful where fome other thing 
was joined with them, which had the quality of de- 
termining to the fkin. Opium in varbus forms was 
a common remedy ; and often a ufeful one before 
the ; e were marks of permanent affection of the in- 
terlines. Ipecacuanha, or fuch preparations of anti- 
mony as promoted the evacuations by the fkin, were 
frequently combined with it. The great object which 
I purfued in this difeafe was to reitore and fupport a 
free perforation, to diminifh the irritability, and to 
ftrengthen the tone of the alimentary canal. I was 
difpuicd to expect, benefit from warm bathing, fric- 
tions, &c. but the iltuation in which we were placed 
did not admit of a trial of them. Exercife was pro- 
per, and even fome degree of exertion. Change of 
air was ferviceable in many cafes, well feafoned food 
in fome, and wine in others. The above plan was 
purfued in the beginning of the complaint with tole- 
rable fuccefs ; but if it failed, or could not, from the 
U 
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eircumftances of the fervice, be properly executed, 
the d 11 loft the remitting form, the body 

became lean and exhausted, the (tools bloody, with a 
very irritable State of the bowels. In fuch cafes there 
ilceration, various degrees of inflammation, 
or obstructions in the coats of the interlines. BliSters 
applied to abdomen or loins, and kept open, were often 
ferviceablej medicated* glyfters, varied according to 
the nature and feat of the affection, were likewife of 
benefit ; and in the latter Stages I have feen much 
good from the employment of ftrong aftringents. In 
illustration of this 1 Shall mention the cafe of an 
j •, wlio was attacked witli this fpecies of dyfen- 
tery, foon after the Siege of .Savanna. Every thing, 
which the medical people of the garrifon could fug- 
geft was put into execution, without much benefit. 
The difeaie continued through the whole of the 
winter without material abatement ; the fleSh wafted, 
the fkin became dry, with fuch Other fymptoms as are 
ufual in this complaint. In the month of March, a 
perfon of the country recommended the decoction of 
the bark of a tree, (probably of the fpecies of the 
Simarouba,) which appeared to be poffeffedof a con- 
siderable iliare of aStringency. It checked the purging 
and griping inSlantly ; fo that the difeafe ceaSed for 
the fpace of three weeks. The appetite was good, 
the ftools copious, and in fome degree lienteric. 
The griping and e\en purging at laft returned ; the 
decoction was repeated, but had not the fame effects. 
Other ahVmgeuts, the extract of logwood, terra ja- 
ponicn, &C. cvecked it for a fhort time, but no mate- 
rial ground was gained. He died in the month of 
■ 
Dropfy Succeeding, and Sometimes alternating 
intermittin not by any means a ra* 

pearance in America, particularly in fome fc 
and in fome Situation?. The Swellings generally pre- 
vailed in every part of the body. They were ufually 
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lcucophlegmatic, though I bavealfo feen Com-: inftances 
of tympanitis; a difeafe which was c f-ip- 

pofed to proceed from improper management of the 
bark. 

With regard to the cure of dropftcal complaints, 
I have little to obfervc which is not generally known. 
It confided not only in evacuating the water, hut in 
communicating to the fyftem fuch a degree of tone 
and vigour as refilled farther accumulation. With 
this view exercife, and even fome degree of exertion, 
was proper: wine, even more Simulating liquors, 
high feafoned food, frictions and warm clothing, 
were ferviceable. I ihould likewife have been dif- 
pofed to expect benefit from fea bathing •, but I can- 
not venture to lay, that I have e 
trial of it. Biifters were alfo ufeful ; not only as 
occafioning a difcharge of the waters, hut as ex 
the action of the vafcular (y&em* Among the nu- 
merous clafs of diuretics, there is not any one, which 
has fo powerful effects as cantharides, in fixbftance 
or in tincture ; and among the corroborants, I ihould 
he inclined to give the preference to chilyb 
Colombo root, and Peruvian bark. It may not he 
improper to mention in this place, that I have lecn 
fome inftances where a general anafarca has been 
completely cured by the accidental fupervenirig of 
convulfions. 

Obftructions of the abdominal vifcera are like- 
wife reckoned among the common effects of inter- 
mitting fevers. They arc frequently attributed to 
the early or improper ufe of bark ; but appear in 
fact generally to arife from the long continuance of 
the chfeafe. I cannot add any thing to the manner 
of treating them that is not known to every one. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE PRACTICE OF PRE- 
CEDING AUTHORS IN FEBRILE DISEASES. 

HAVING defcribed the method of cure, which 
I followed in the remitting fever of Jamaica, 
the yellow fever and intermitting fever of America ; 
it will not, I hope, be deemed fuperfluous to give a 
fliort fketch of the general principles, which have di- 
rected the practice cf phylicians in febrile difeafes, 
from the days of Hippocrates, till the prefent times; 
a fubjecf, of which I have not yet feen a connected 
view. There is reafon to believe that the fcience of 
medicine made confiderable progrefs in different 
parts of the world, particularly in Egypt, at an early 
period ; but diftincl: records of the art, prior to the 
age of Hippocrates, are either loft, or fo blended 
with the writings which are afligned to that author, 
that we do not know how to diftinguifh them. The 
practice of Hippocrates in fevers, has been accufed 
of being feeble and inert; and it is certain, that 
many of the mofc effectual remedies of modern times, 
were unknown to that venerable phyiician; yet if 
we take the pains to eftimate candidly the whole mode 
©f proceeding, we fhall be forced to acknowledge, 
that its effects were lefs inactive than has been gene- 
rally imagined. The mode of treatment adopted by 
the Coan Sage, feems not only to have done evident 
o-ood, but fometimes to have a&ualiy cut fhort the 
courfe of the difeafe. Sweating at an early period, 
the molt, effectual means we yet know of cutting off 
the courfe of fevers, was employed frequently by this 
author ; and though antimonials were then unknown, 
yet Oeat, excited by a ampler procefs, was often 
obferved to produce very decifive effects. Hippo- 
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crates, indeed, has been kfs circumfiantial in the 
detail of remedies than we couM have wifhed. He 
has however related the dietetic part very diitinctly. 
Flis rules are always judicious, and his regimen 
fometimes of fuch efficacy, as evidently to operate 
very confiderable changes in the ft ate of the fyftem. 
It appears frequently to have been his aim to at- 
tempt to exterminate the fever in its early periods, 
or to endeavour to cut fhort its courfe abruptly, by 
direct or indirect opposition to its proximate caufe : 
is idea was not purfued beyond a certain point. 
the fourth day had pafild, Hippocrates ufually 
contented himfelf with fupportir: 
of life with proper diet and nour 
nature after that period to perform the work her own 
way: in other words, to complet* 
flower operations of cocYicn and crifis. Thefe two 
views, viz. the attempts to cut fhort the difeafe 
tly in its beginning; or in the late periods, the 
yours to fupport the powers of life, till the na- 
tural t arrive, comprehend tr 
neral i ule : of practice : f< this celebrate. 
fician : and I much doubt if the moderns, not 
ftandin 0- all tl >ns, have actually chlco- 
1 any other in - decifive, I 
willi j [ 

merits in the mode of execut 

tioned. At had, I a je for my own part, 

t h ;i t I i any mode of treaty 

courfe of a continued, or 

even obfci rex c < in certainly be pre- 

the tn(: days of the difeafe are part; — 

pej before 

that happened, the fweating procefs is frequently fuc- 

But though the atten t fhort the 

ining, or to fupport the powers of 

la the later periods, comprehend thi 

eeneralrule of practice ; yet we find ccnf.derable 

U 3 
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diverfity in the manner of accompli filing thefe dif- 
ferent purpofes. The axm* tv«vT/&> { , or an attempt 
to counteract the derangements of morbid caufes, 
may be confidered as the firft general maxim, which 
was eftallifhed in the cure of difeafes. Hippocrates 
has this maxim conftantly in his eye, and endeavours 
by various means, according to a fuppofed diverfity 
in the mode of action, to cut off' the immediate exig- 
ence of fever. In this manner the prefence of heat 
and bile, or the fuppofition of obftructed perfpiration, 
have feverally furnifhed him with different indica- 
tions. His ideas however are not precife; fo that 
his practice frequently fluctuates between conjecture 
and experiment. If the difeafe does not yield to one 
mode of treatment in a given time, he frequently 
paries to its oppoiite much at random. 

The doctrines of Hippocrates acquired fuch gene- 
ral credit, in every part of the world where they were 
known, that we do not remark any material innova- 
tions in the cure of fevers, till the time of Erafiftra- 
tus; a fpace of near two hundred years. The inter- 
vening period, indeed, was diftinguifhed by philofo- 
phers, who employed their time in inveftigating the 
ftructure and economy of the human frame, as well 
as by phyficians, who improved the art of medicine 
by the invention of new remedies. Plato, Ariftotle 
and Theophraftus were the moft eminent of the for- 
mer; Petro is chiefly diftinguifhed among the lat- 
t :r. ( i ) This author, as we find recorded both by 
Celfus and Galen, attempted to extinguifh a fever 
by copious drenching with cold water; foon after 
which, he nourifhed his patient with wine and ftrong 
foods, a cuftom which was in fome degree imitated 
by Clophantus. Hints, however, of the firft of thofe 
practices are found in the writings of Hippocrates, 
fo that we may juftly confider Erafiftratus, as the firft 
who departed fo far from the principles of the Coan 
Sage, or who arrived at fo high reputation, as to be 
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regarded by pofterity as the author of a new method 
of curing difeafes. I mentioned in a former part of 
this treatife, the opinion which Erafiftratus enter- 
tained concerning the caufc of fevers. All that we 
know of his practice may be comprifed in a few 
words. Erafiftratus was every where the inveterate 
enemy of bleeding. He was likewife the author of 
a certain plan of abftinence, which, with a little 
modification from Afclepiadts and Thcmifon, made 
a eonfpicuous figure in the annals of phyfic for feveral 
fucceeding ages. 

Herophilus, who lived much about the fame time 
with Erafiftratus, acquired alfo high reputation in 
the medical world ; but unfortunately we have it not 
in our power to give a particular detail of his dif- 
coveries. Soon after the period I have mentioned, 
the feienceof medicine was divided into three diftinct 
branches ; viz. as the art is employed to remove dif- 
eafes by diet, by drugs, or by manual operation. 
Serapion likewife, who is confidered as the author 
of the empiric feci, made his appearance not long 
after this divifion of the profeflion into feparate 
branches. His followers were numerous, and many 
of them were refpeclable ; but we are not enabled 
to give a diftincl: account of their practice on the 
fubjeel of fevers. The fummary views of Celfus 
and Pliny, or the accidental fragments in the volu- 
minous works of Galen, furniih only imperfeft in- 
formation. Contentions, however, ran high between 
dogmatics and empirics, the former of, whom were 
chfefly guided by reafonings, as the latter trufted 
folely to experience. 

The Greeks, for many ages, were the only people 
we are acquainted with, who cultivated the fciences 
with induftry. For near five hundred years they 
were almoft exclulively the profeflors of the healing 
art. The Romans were cautious of admitting the 
refinements of learning into their ftatej and had 
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nearly attained the height of their glory, before they 
willingly received phyiicians into their city. Afcle- 
piades the Bithynian, the contemporary and friend 
of Pompey and Cicero, appears to be the firft, who 
practifed medicine at Rome with any degree of Ye- 
putation. This author left his native country, with 
the defign of instructing the Roman youth in the 
arts of eloquence ; an acquirement, which was held 
in high eftimation among that warlike people; hut 
not fucceeding in this purfuit, according to his 
wifhes, he foon difcovered, that the profeffion of me- 
dicine offered a fair opening for the exercife of his 
talents. The {late of the art, indeed, was then pe- 
culiarly propitious to his undertaking ; the former 
fame of Hippocrr.ies being divided between Erafif- 
tratus and Herophilus, and fome authors of the em- 
piric feet. Afclephides was two difcerning not to 
perceive, that new doctrines could not fail of drawing 
followers, and too enterprizing not to attempt to 
carry this purpefe into execution. He probably, in 
the hrfl place, read over all that had been written by 
former phyficians ; the mofl cffential parts of which, 
he felected with a good deal of art,, and fo modified 
as to form a fyftern, which appeared to be complete, 
and which exhibited upon the whole, confiderable 
appearances of novelty. If we take the pains to 
trace his opinions to their fources, we mail find that 
Democrites or Epicurus furniflicd him with his phi- 
lofophy, that Herodicus the hints 

of bathing, friction, and geftation, that the plan of 
abftinence, or failing for three days, was learnt from 
Erafiftratusj and that Petro and Cleophantus in- 
irructeci him in the practice cf giving cold water, and 
of allowing greater indulgence in the ufe of wine. — 
But though the authors I have mentioned fur:. 
Afclepiades with the hints of his doctrines and prac- 
tice* yet we may obferve, that he hai ^ mo- 
delled thefe after his own fafhion, and carried them 
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farther than had ever been done by their original in- 
ventors. It was remarked above, that the profefiion 
of medicine was divided into different fects before 
the time of Afclepiades ; yet, as far as we can judge 
from the imperfect information which has been tranf- 
mitted to us, this author was the firft, who deferves 
the name of an active phyfician. Previous to the 
time of this enterprizing Bythynian, medical men 
trufted the cure of fevers chiefly to the efforts of 
nature ; and were only folicitous about the mode of 
death. Afclepiades, affuming a bolder principle, en- 
deavoured to cut fhort the fever in the midft of its 
courfe : and it is reafonable to fuppofe, that by ftep- 
ping fuddenly from the extremes of torture to the 
higheft gratification of the appetites, fuch changes 
were effected in the ftate of the fyftem, as probably 
fometimes accomplished the purpofe. Such were 
the general views of this author. It may not be im- 
proper to add a few remarks on fome of the remedies 
which he employed. 

It is impoflible to fix the date, when friction and 
•warm bathing were firft numbered among the affift- 
ances of the phyficians. They appear, however, 
from the teftimony of Celfus, to have been ufed wit 1 
caution by the ancients. Afclepiades not only in- 
dulged in them with freedom, but fo conducted the 
management cf bathing, that it might be juftly con- 
sidered as a luxury of the higheft elegance. Gefla- 
tion, another of the gymnaftic remedies employed by 
this author, even in an early period of ardent fever, 
is an experiment of a ftill bolder and more defperate 
kind; and fuch as fucceeding writers with one voice 
feem to have condemned : — perhaps without examin- 
ation or fair trial. I am fenfible that the opinion, 
which I am to offer on this fubject, is not likely to 
meet with general approbation ; but the opportunity 
which I enjoyed, during the late war, of ferving 
with a regiment, which was almoft conftantly in the 
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field, enables me to confirm the truth of it by ample 
experience. The good effects of geftation or tra- 
velling, even in awkward conveyances, were very 
obvious in almoft every ftage and fituation of the 
ardent bilious fever ; but I fhall relate fome inftances 
of its fuccefs, which appear to preclude all poflibility 
of doubt. At Ebenezer in Georgia, at a feafon, 
when the thermometer, in the cooleir. part of the 
houfe, often ftood at ninety-fix, and even fometimes 
rofe above it, I was feized with the ardent bilious 
fever, which at that time made dreadful ravage among 
the troops. For fix or feven days I did not once 
fhut my eyes ; my thirft was great, yet every fort 
of liquid, which I could procure, was naufeous ; the 
diftinclion of paroxyfin and remiflion was no longer 
perceivable ; the pulfc, at the wrift, was neither un- 
commonly frequent nor ftrong ; but the pulfation of 
the defcending aorta was fo great, as to fkalce the 
whole frame j anxiety and refilefsnefs were in- 
tolerable : in fhort, the torment was fo exceflive, 
that human nature could fcarcely fuffer more. The 
Situation was precarious; and without much re- 
flexion I indulged the defire of being carried to Sa- 
vanna; though the diftance was not lefs than twenty- 
five miles. An open carriage, the only conveyance 
which the country afforded, was provided for the pur- 
pofe ; and I was put into it, in a very feeble and 
diirreiTcd condition. Fortunately the day was cloudy, 
and cooler than ordinary. The roads were likewife 
loft and land}'. Though the carriage was very de- 
fective, the motion was no ways unpleafant ; and I 
had not travelled two miles before I felt a wonderful 
increafe of vigour, It rained heavily about halt 
and before I reached Savanna, I was drenched to the 
flcin. The effects which might have been expected, 
did not follow. ! f being hurt, 1 was fur- 

prizingly I Iced into the houfe witlt 

th and firmnefsj eat fomcthing without diflike. 
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and flcpt found the following night ; in fhort, obtained 
a perfect remiflion of the fever. This is a flrrong 
inftance of the good effects of travelling in fevers ; 
yet it is only a folitary one. I (hall add another, 
which places the fact on a it ill firmer bans. I men- 
tioned in a former part of this treatife, that while the 
7 1 ft regiment lay at the Cheraws, the endemic of 
the country prevailed among the men in a molt un- 
ufual degree. The difeafe was often without distinc- 
tion of paroxyfm and remiflion; the anxiety and 
reftlefsnefs were intolerable, bilious vomitings and 
purgings were frequent, and exceflive. While near 
tv/o hundred men were in this fituation, an order 
arrived for abandoning the poft. It being impofllble, 
as we were fituated, to provide waggons to tranfport 
fo great a number of fick, about forty of thofe who 
were leaft likely to be foon fit for fervice were fent 
down the river in boats. Of the particular fate of 
this party I cannot fpeak with certainty ; but I have 
the fatisfaction to add, that not a man died of thofe 
who retired to Camden by land ; aud that after the 
third day, fcarcely a fever was left, which had not 
aflumed a regular intermitting form. This appears 
at firft fight almoft an incontrovertible proof of the 
felutary effects of geftation; but I/muft not at the 
fame time omit to mention, that benefit alfo probably 
rem! ted from a change, which accidentally happened 
in the ftate of th'e weather. The weather, (which, 
during the time we remained at the Cheraws was 
uncommonly hot,) became unexpectedly cool after 
the march was begun ; together with rain, from 
which the fick men had nothing to fnelter themfelves. 
This inftance of expofurc to rain furnifties a proof of 
a fact of much importance. Ic is generally believed 
that getting wet with rain is hurtful to a perfon in 
health. It is no lefs commonly funpofed to be cer- 
tainly pernicious in ficknefs ; but the < ap- 
p?ars to be fometimes the cafe. I have feen the 
happieft effects from the application of coid, even 
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from getting accidentally wet with rain in many in- 
ftances, beudes the preient. Increafe of tone and 
vigour was generally the confequence ; and life was 
evidently protracted, fometimes perhaps faved, by 
accidents, or modes of treatment, which, in the com- 
mon opinion of mankind, would have been reckoned 
the caufes of death. — But though I have mentioned 
the accidental good effects of geftation, and even of 
expofure to rain in different ltates of the ardent fe- 
ver ; I fhall not be fo paradoxical, as to recommend 
fuch experiments in common practice. I muft how- 
ever be allowed to obferve, that we have little caufe 
to be afraid of their pernicious effects. Motion and 
travelling, as far as my experience goes, were con- 
ftantly hurtful in cafes of local pain and inflammation ; 
or in derangement of intellect ; but, on the contrary, 
conftantly ferviceable in anxiety and reftlefsnefs, de- 
pending on the ltate of the ftomach j as alfo in af- 
fections of the biliary fyftem. 

I mentioned before, that Afclepiades pra<ftifed me- 
dicine at Rome with great reputation. He propa- 
gated his doctrines with a good deal of fuccefs ; but 
fuch is, and ever has been the fate of our conjectural 
art, that no fyftem has yet preferved its credit undi- 
minifhed for any length of time. The views of phy- 
fician?, with regard to difeafes, had hitherto been va- 
rious and complex; even fevers had been often con- 
fulertd, by the, fame peifon, as depending on differ- 
ent caufes. Themifon, a pupil of Afclepiades, at- 
tempted to remedy the perplexity which neceflarily 
arifes from this inftability of arbitrary conjecture ; 
and endeavoured to reduce all the diforders, to which 
the human body is liable, to two general claffes;— 
viz. to thole which arife from an increafed degree of 
re, or its oppofite affection, preternatural laxity ; 
to which he afterwards fubjoined fome complaints, 
which appeared to partake of the nature of both. — 
The idea of Amplifying difeafes did not probably arife 
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in the mind of Themifon, till the latter period of his 
life ; on which account, perhaps, the doctrines were 
left in fome meafure unnniincd; and it is to ThefTa- 
lus, who lived in the time of Nero, that we are in- 
debted for completing j:he methodic fyftem, and for 
enlarging the bounds of its fame, Soranus iikewife 
added to its credit. It is a misfortune, which we 
muft regret, that except Coelius Aurelianus, tr. 
is not one of the many authors who were ntuiched to 
the tenets of this feet, whofe works have efcap.d the 
wreck of accident or time. This only remaining 
author appears to have copied, by his own cenfeiuon, 
almoPc literally from Soranus. 

It does not belong to this place 'to enter deeply into 
the tenets of the feet, with regard to difeafes in gene- 
pal; but leads to views of fome importance in the 
theory and treatment of many diforders. It proc::ds 
on tie fuppohtion of circulation in all parts of the 
body; and with a little latitude may be fuppofed to 
comprehend the affections of the animated folid or 
contractile fibre. Fever is confidered by the writers 
of this fyftem, as a difeafe of the clafs of ftrieture; 
and if we had authority to add fpafmodic, we might 
believe, the methodics had difcovered a very impor- 
tant phenomenon in the hiftory of febrile difeafes'. — 
But this fome may think is granting them too much. 
If we take the trouble to trace their doctrine, re- 
flecting the caufe of fever, to its fource, we (hall find 
that tire hints of it are furniflied exprefsly by Afcle- 
piades, ' who perhaps borrowed his ideas on the f b- 
: from Erafiftratus, or even from Hippocrates. — . 
But as ftricture, affigned by the writers of the me- 
; : die f.:': as the caufe of- fever, is not perhaps radi- 
cally different from the obftrucVion of , au- 
thors; fo we do not find much e in 
their manner of conducting the cure. The followers 
of Hippocrates, Erafiftratus and Themifon pi c 
equally on the idea of reftoring permeability in the 

A 
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minuter canals of the fyftem; a purpofe which they 
conceived would be belt affected by certain procefles 
of attenuation and relaxation. Thus Hippocrates 
diluted plentifully, and gave nourifhment only fpar- 
ingly, during the firfr. days of a fever. Erafiftratus 
enjoined a general abftinence, Afclepiades prefcribed 
a term for the duration of the abftinence; while The- 
mifon limited it fo rigidly to the fpace of three days, 
that the practice was diftinguilhed by the name of 
diatriton, as its followers were known by that of dia- 
tritarii. This idea of diatriton constituted an object 
of much importance in the fyftem of the methodic 
phyficians. It directed all their movements, and is 
the only view, which can properly be called their 
own. The mode of application of the remedies of 
preceding authors was occafionally modified by this 
feci: ; but except that which I have juft mentioned, 
wo do not difeover much that is fundamentally new. 
It may not be improper in this place to take notice 
of the practice of cold bathing in fevers, which was 
introduced at Rome in the infancy of the methodic 
fjcf; and which afterwards acquired great celebrity 
in different parts of the world. The Emperor Au- 
guftus, who for the greateft part of his life was af- 
flicted with ill health, was at laft attacked with a 
complaint of fo obftinate a kind, that the uiuaJ ap- 
plications did not afford him any relief. Warm bath- 
ing and all that train of remedies had been tried in 
vain; The Emperor was fenfible of his defperate 
foliation j and his phyfician Antonius Mufa, bafljed 
in all his attempts, ventured, though apparently at 
great hazard, to prescribe the cold bath. The health 
of Auo-uftus was unexpectedly reitored by it; and 
the phyfician was highly honoured, and amply re- 
warded. It is a misfortune that we do not know the 
fpecific nature of the difeafe, under which the Em- 
peror laboured; but we have reafon to conclude, from 
ihe circumftanccs which attended the cure, that it 
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was a fever of a bilious remitting kind; perhaps com- 
plicated v/ith catarrhal affection, and wafting of the 
body. But though the fuccefs of cold bathing, in 
the inftance I have mentioned, waSmuch greater than 
expectation ; yet the remedy did not long retain its 
credit. It was foon afterwards employed in the cafe 
of Marcellus, a youth of great hopes, and prefump- 
tive heir to the empire; but the event proving un- 
fortunate, it fell fuddenly into difrepute, probably 

without fufficient caufe. We find however that Cel- 
fus, in lefs than half a century, afterwards ventured 
to recommend it in a certain fpecies of the flow or 
hectic fever ; though Charmes, a phyfician of Mar- 
feilles, appears actually to be the firft who rendered 
the ufe of the remedy general. Galen employed it 
frequently v/ith great freedom and boldnefs. The 
Arabians, particularly in peftilential difeafes, went 
ftill farther than the Greeks or Romans ; and we 
prefume, from the fact recorded by Bufbequius, that 
it was fometimes prefcribed at Conftantinople, even 
fo late as the fixteenth century. I do not know that 
it has been often tried in Europe, fince the revival of 
the medical fciences in the Wen 1 . I mentioned in a 
former part of this treatife, that I had employed it 
frequently in the fevers of Jamaica; I now add, that 
I have ventured upon it in the fevers of this country 
with fo great fuccefs, that [ fhould expect the moft 
beneficial effects might refult from a proper manage- 
ment of it. (2) 

We are indebted to Celfus, who lived in the time 
of Tiberius, for preferving many of the opinions 
and practices of preceding phyficians, which other- 
wife would probably have been loft. This author, 
not lefs remarkable for candour, than for the elegance 
and perfpicuity of his manner of writing, does not 
feem to have been blindly devoted to the tenets of 
any particular fe£t. He has favoured us with valuable 
extracts from the works of the moft celebrated dog- 
X 2 
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matics ; he has Hkewife taken notice of the rr.oft re- 
cable opinions and practices of the Empirics, 
> ' n ng to mention the innovations of Af- 
sdes and 1. With regard to his par- 

r merli cian, we may obferve that he 

lifcovers an excellent judgment, and 
.is practice is generally decided without being 

So great have been the ravages cf time or accident 
among the writings of the early phyficians, that it 
is fcarcely pofTable altogether to avoid error- in at- 
tempting to trace the various revolutions in medical 
, prior to the time of Galen. From that 
downwards we are enabled to give a more certain 
and better connected view of theiubjecl; there being 
few of the principal writers of this latter period, 
who have not been preferved entire. When Galen 
came hVft to Rome, which was in the time of the 
.or Antoninus, the practice of medicine was 
the hands of the followers of die methodic 
:. The practice of diatriton, or abftinence for 
three day" 1 in high faihion, not only 

the profefted pupils of Theflalus, but even with the 
Few remaining adherents of Erafiftratus. Galen 
every where declares himfelf its inveterate enemy ; 
and often tranfgrefles the bounds of liberality and 
decency, in his attempts to turn it into ridicule. His 
own endeavours are exprefsly exerted to revive and 
eftablifh the principles of Hippocrates ; and to com- 
plete thole parts, which the want of time or the want 
of experience of his matter had left imperfect. He 
poflelled uncommon fertility of genius, a great flow 
of language, and a judgment by no means deficient; 
vet, from a fophi ideal fpirit of philofophizing, he 
frequently fo entangled his opinions with theore:ical 
dittinclions, that his views are often uncertain, and 
fbmetrmes embarraffihg. The principle with which 
he lets out is directly to oppofe the actual exiftencc 
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of fever ; he next recommends to remove, at leaft to 
avoid an increafe of thofe caufes which give rife to 
the difeafe. Thefe Ideas are drawn from the writings 
of Hippocrates, and are fuch as no perfon will dif- 
pute : but, as the caufes of fever are fuppofed, both 
by Hippocrates and Galen, to be many and various, 
fo the indications of cure often require to be executed 
in different, and fometimes in diredly oppofite man- 
ners. This neceflarily gives rife to contufion ; and 
entangles the practitioner in the mazes of doubt and 
conjecture ; to obviate which, as much as poflible, 
the learned commentator of Hippocrates has thought 
fit to divide fevers into three general kinds, viz. 
ephemeral, continued, and he&ic or habitual ; the 
caufes of which he fuppofes to be fo little analogous 
to one another, as to demand particular management 
in the method of cure. 

We look in vain for new views, or material im- 
provements in the management of fevers, in the 
writings of thofe Greek phyficians who followed 
Galen. Oribafius profeffedly is no more than a col- 
lector of the opinions and practices of other men ; 
and Aetius, on the prefent fubje£t, does not afpire 
to much higher fame. There are, indeed, few of his 
obfervations, which may not be found in the volumes 
of Galen, or fome preceding writer ; yet he feems 
generally to have comprehended what he wrote. He 
digefted the knowledge which he found in books 
with care and judgment; and gives an arrangement fo. 
clear and perfpicuous, that the perfon rray derive 
information from Aetius, who would be overwhelmed 
and loft in the prolixity of Galen's difcuffions. 

From thofe writers, however, v/ho trod implicitly 
in the footfteps of Galen, we mult be allowed to fe- 
parate Alexander of Tralle, aphyfician who lived in 
the fixth century. This author wrote his booic on 
fevers at a very advanced age 5 and though the trea r 
tife perhaps does not contain many id«as, which may 
X 3 
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not, in fome fhape or other, be found in the writings 
of his predecefTors, yet the obfervations have the ap- 
pearance every where of having originally arifen from 
actual experience. The language, w which is concife, 
clear and perfpicuous, is wholly his own. The am- 
biguous circumftances of difeafes are more accurately 
difcriminated than in any preceding work which has 
defcendcd to the prefent times ; and though the man- 
ner of accounting for things may be fometimes erro- 
neous, yet it has had little influence on the practical 
indications, which are alrnoft unexceptionably judi- 
cious. As Alexander of Tralle wrote at a time of 
life when fame muft have betn indifferent to him, 
and to a friend, whom he was more folicitous to in- 
ftruct than to amufe with the fplendour and variety 
of his learning, we have an additional caufe to give 
our confidence to his obfervations. His manner is 
candid and ingenious ; and the treatife before us may 
be confidered by the practical phyfician, as the moil: 
valuable of the -remains of the ancients. Judicious 
cautions are every where interfperfed, and confider- 
able changes in the management of remedies are 
fometimes attempted ; but the practice of giving 
opiates in a certain {rate of fever*is the only practice 
of this author, which has any title to be called in- 
novation. 

Paulus is the next phyfician of note, who lived 
after the days of Galen. He was born in the iflar.d 
of Aegina, and travelled over many countries. It is 
probable that he was fufHciently acquainted with 
every difcovery, which had been made by his prede- 
ceflbrs ; yet Galen, on the fuUjecl: of fever, is the au- 
thor whofe works he has principally followed. His 
book on fevers, indeed, contains all the material doc- 
trines and obfervations of that voluminous write r; 
and thofe who dread the labour of encountering the 
prolix and fophiftical difquifitions of the < .tor 

•f Hippocrates, may find a very diftlnft analyfis 
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of his opinions and practices in the treatife of Paulus 
Aegineta. 

Having endeavoured in the preceding pages to give 
a fhort view of the methods which were ufually pur- 
fued by the moft eminent of the Greek phyficians, in 
the cure of fevers, it will be neceflary in the next 
place to take fome notice of the improvements of 
their immediate fucceflbrs, the Arabians. This talk 
will be foon performed ; the Arabians have not in 
reality opened any views in the curative indications of 
febrile difeafes, which were unknown to their prede- 
ceflbrs ; or which require that we mould fpend long 
time in endeavouring to explain them. The medical 
fcience evidently drew its origin from the Eafr ; yet 
it was alfo foon reconveyed to the countries from 
whence it fprung, with improvements and additions 
from the genius of the Greeks. We learn from 
Herodotus, that Democedes, a native of Crotone, 
who had ftudied medicine in the ifland of Aegina, 
far excelled all the phyficians of the Perfian court, 
even fo early as the time of the ftrfr. Darius ; though 
the court of this Prince probably could boaft of all 
the (kill, both of AfTyria and of Egypt. Clefias 
fometime after was held in great eftimation by Ar- 
taxerxes; and the invitation, which was held out to 
Hippocrates by the Perfian monarch, indicates very 
clearly, that the Greeks, even then, were more famed 
for medical (kill than the inhabitants of the Eaftern 
countries. The iflands and fnores of the Mediter- 
ranean feem through the whole hiftory of medicine, 
to have produced the greateif. number of phyficians. 
Crotone and Cyrene were famous for feveral ages : 
and Alexandria, at a later period, rofe into great cele- 
brity. Students flocked to it from every part of the 
world ; it was even neceflary that every one, who 
afpired to wealth or reputation in phyfic, mould 
fpend fome time in this celebrated feminary. It was 
owing perhaps, in fome degree, to the vicinity of 
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this illuftrious fchool, that the province of Syria en- 
joyed at one time, a confiderable ihare of learning 
and learned men. The works of the mod eminent 
of the Greek phyficians were tranflated into the 
dialecl: of the Syrian country, in the feventh and 
eighth centuries ; by which means they were pro- 
bably, in fome meafure, propagated in the Eaft : 
though we alfo are informed by Abulpharage, an 
Arabic writer, who had; preferved many curious 
anecdotes of private hiftory, that the doctrines of 
Hippocrates were planted in the Chorafan, at a ftill 
earlier age, by the phyficians, who followed in the 
train of Aurelian's daughter, who was married to 
Sapores king of Perfia : nor is it improbable, that 
thefe doctrines were ftill more generally diffufed 
through the Perfian dominions, by the alliances of 
friendfhip, as well as by the long wars, which were 
afterwards carried on between the Greek empire and 
the celebrated Khorrou Pawiz. But though the in- 
habitants of Syria and Irak were an enlightened na- 
tion, at an early period ; their neighbours, the Ara- 
bians, who afterwards attained fo great a name in 
fcience no lefs than in war, remained long in a irate 
of illiterate ignorance. Before the eilabiimment of 
iflamifm, there fcarcely was a native Arab, who could 
either write or read. The little genius they pofTefled 
was chiefly exerted in compofing verfes, or in colour- 
ing a rhetorical harangue. They appear, indeed, to 
have acquired fome practical knowledge of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies ; and it is likewife 
reafenable to fuppofc, that they had the fame fkill in 
medicine, as is common to favage nations ; but there 
is no rcafon to believe, that they, as yet, had made 
progrefs in the medical art, coniidered in a fcientific 
view. Hareth, a native of Tayef, who lived in the 
time of the prophet, and who feems to have been in 
habits of intimacy with that fingular man, is the firft 
of the Arabs, whofe name is recorded among the 
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phyficians of the Eafl. This perfon, who acquired 
fome knowledge of medicine at Nifabour, and other 
places in the Chorafan, returned home after fome 
time, with great wealth, and no fmall fliare of fame. 
He pra&if-d among his countrymen with much re- 
putation ; but how far he fpread the light of fcience 
among them is uncertain. The Saracens advanced 
rapidly in conqueifs and the eilablilhment of their 
faith; but we do not hear any thing of their pro- 
grefs in the healing art, till the ninth century. Syrians 
and Perfians, generally of the Jewifh or Chriftian 
religion, laboured fometimes for the warlike Arabs 
in the fervile occupation of curing difeafes , at leaft 
we do not know that any of the Saracens attained 
much eminence in medical fcience, till the tranfla- 
tions of Honain and his pupils laid open to them the 
treafuies of the Greeks. We are ill qualified at this 
period to judge of the merit of thefe tranflations. But 
if we may be allowed to form conclufions, from the 
ufe which has been made of them, we fhall not, per- 
haps, be difpofed to entertain a very high opinion of 
their accuracy. In many inflances, the later Ara- 
bian phyficians have expreffed the ideas of Hippo- 
crates and Galen only very loofely ; and in fome f >w 
cafes, perhaps, have not very clearly comprehended 
their meaning. But, as the later Saracens were 
feldom fkilled in any language except their own; 
the original translators are probably alone blameable 
for the whole of thefe rni flakes. 

The medical authors, who wrote in the Arabic 
language between the ninth and fifteenth centuries, 
and, who frill lie concealed in the lefs acceffible drefs 
of their native country, are almoft innumerable : nei- 
ther are thofe, who have been introduced into the 
common acquaintance of Europeans few in number., 
or fmall in volume. If I poffeffed a complete >feries, 
even o:~ thofe who are commonly known in Europe, 
the examination I have entered upon might be drawu 
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out to a confiderable length; but as I have no hopes 
of obtaining thatfoon, 1 fhal I content my felf with giv- 
ing fome iila oi the Arabian fyftem of practice in 
fevers, from the works of Avicenna, the molt emi- 
nemandbeft known of the Oriental phyficians. Anex- 
aminaticn, indeed, of one of the writers of this nation 
may, in a great meafure, render an inquiry into the 
others unneceffary. Thofe, at leaft whom I have 
ken, do not differ materially frcm one another ; or 
perhaps effentially from the Greeks who went be- 
fore hem. The canon medicine, the principal work 
of Avicenna, exhibits a fyitematic view of the whole 
art of medicine, theoretical as well as practical. I 
have read over with care all that relates to fevers ; 
and though there is little, perhaps which may not ul- 
timately be traced to Galen or Hippocrates ; yet the 
author has not copied fervilely from either of them. 
He is more full and particular than the one; lefs pro- 
lix and tedious than the odier. I mult however re- 
maric, thai the diftinc~r.ions and divifions, which he 
has attempted to introduce into the hiftory of fevers, 
are not only unneceffary, but actually ferve to em- 
bar; afs the indications of cure. His general theo- 
ries are thofe of Galen. In the general conduct 
of the cure, he tread 5 in the footfteps of the fame 
mafter. He appears, indeed, to be more fearful of 
the lancet; while he is not perhaps always judicious, 
or confident with himfel:, in the manner of employ- 
ing it. On the contrary he has admitted cool air ra- 
ther more freely, and has perhaps carried cold drink 
even to a bolder length, than had been done by the 
Greeks. Cool air, cold drink, and even the external 
application of cold, may be reckoned among the moft 
effectual remedies in the fevers of hot climates ; and 
this author has conducted the management of them, 
in a luxurious, elegant and efficacious manner. But 
though the works of Avicenna furnifh a general view 
of the practice of the Arabian fchoel of phytic, it is 
ftill in feme degree a defective one. As he has not 
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furnifhed us with a detail of the cafe of an individual, 
we are not able to judge precifely of his powers of 
decerning the difeafe, or of his decifion in tlie manner 
of treating it. 

The medical fciencc, which after the taking of 
Alexandria was little cultivated by the flothful Greeks, 
or barbarous nations of the Weft, fprungup ith new 
vigour'in the province of Syria, in Irak and Arabia; 
and followed every where in the train of the Saracen 
conquerors. Extending with their arms over the 
northern ccafts of Africa, it foon found its way into 
Spam; and, even fo early as the eleventh century, 
was conveyed to Salernum in Italy, by Conftantinus 
Africanus, a native of Carthage, who had lived long 
in Afia, and who was well acquainted with the lan- 
guage and medical knowledge of the Orientals. The 
Arabians were the firft who opened the fources of che- 
miftry; they alio made great improvements in the art 
of furgery, and even defcribed Lme complaints which 
in earlier age> w;re not taken notice of but they de- 
parted but licile ftom the fyftem of the Greeks in the 
management of febrile difeafes. Aft^r the fall of the 
Roman empire the genius of learning made no ex- 
ertion in Europe for a very long period of time. 
The native European flothfdly acquiefced in the im- 
perfect knowledge of Arabian wiiter?, which was 
obtained from che inelegant, and perhaps often un- 
faithful tranflalions of the Jews, who, for a confider- 
able time, were no contemptible profefTors oi the 
medical art. But, though fome part of the knowledge 
of the Arabian phyficians was communicated, in this 
manner to the nations of the Weft, in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries ; yet a part of the lixteenth paf- 
f-d over, before it was poffible to trace any marks of 
improvement. Commentaries were written without 
number; but, for many years, there fcarcely was an 
individual in all the ferninaries of Europe who dared 
to think for himfelf. It has been cuftomary to date 
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the revival of fciences in the Weft from the taking 
of Conftantinople, by which the Hares of Greek lite- 
rature were in fome degree opened to the world. The 
language of Galen began then to be more generally 
underftood, and the writings of Avicenna fell rapidly 
into neglect ; yet the advantage which accrued to 
medicine from the change, does not appear to have 
been great. The mind was exercifed in a wider field 
oflearning ; but it was fiill in chains to the authority 
of the ancients. The opinions of Galen and Hippo- 
crates were copied, recopied and commented upon by 
hundreds ; but there were very few who ventured to 
ule any judgment of their own. Among the moft cele- 
brated of the followers of Galen we may reckon Fer- 
nelius, Foreftus, Lommius and Sennertus, men of 
confidcrable talents, but who were too ;crupuloufly 
devoted to the principles of their mafter, to open a 
new road in the practice of the art. This was re- 
ferved for Paracelfus, who early in .he fixteenth cen- 
tury ventured to attack the opinions of his preriecef- 
fors, and the authority of Galen. Paracelfus pcflkffed 
aconfummatefhare of aflurance, together with know- 
ledge of remedies which were not generally known at 
that time. He acquired fome acquaintance with the 
chemical difcoveries of the Arabians, in the courfe 
of his various travels, and applied in practice what he 
had learned, on his return to his native country. He 
defpifed the authority of the regular phyficians, em- 
ved remedies with great boldnefs, and often with 
fingular fuco is fuccefs was even very pro- 

bably exaggerated by report ; and there appear to have 
been man} 7 , who followed him implicitly; while others 
exerted themfelves in modifying and improving his 
ideas. Und<. r i iew we may rank V an Helmont, 

a perfbn, who effected a very material innovation in 
the manner of curing febrile difcafes. Van Helmont 
pofiefTed c« nfiderable learning j but difcovered, at the 
fame time fuch marks of warmth and t -i of 
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genius, as diminifhed his credit with contemporary 
and fucceeding practitioners. The terms which he 
employs, are fometimes ridiculous •, and his reafonings 
ere frequently disfigured with fancy and whim ; yet 
his ideas are generally important, and often well 
founded. The arduous of this author does not differ 
materially from the fentient principle (t« svop^avra) 
of Hippocrates ; and perhaps comprehends the whole 
idea of the vis medicatrix naturae of the moderns. 
Van Helmont proceeds to the cure of fever on the 
important principle of exciting, or calling forth tiie 
powers of life, to exterminate an offending caufe ; fo 
that we may actually confider him as the firft, after 
Afclepiades, who attempted to take the bufinefs wholly 
out of the hands of nature. He difregards the pro- 
ceffes of coercion and crifis ; and makes a decided ef- 
forL to cut the di eafe ihort at an early peri.d. He is 
likewife an enemy to bleeding, purging, vomiting, 
and the various evacuations which had been employed 
by his predeceflors, attempting to accomplish his pur- 
pofe folely by the means of fwea*-, and infenfibie per- 
ipiration.' The fuccefs of his practice was fo great, 
that he deems the man unworthy the name or'phylician 
who fuffers a fever to exceed the fourth day; a degree 
pf fuccefs, which all the powers of antimony have not 
ye: enabled us to boaft of. 

The circulation of the blood having bean proved 
inconceftably about the middle of the laft century, 
hopes wee reafonably entertained, that the healing 
art would be benefited by the difcovery. It doe 




lly. 

mica! fch^i-> had gradually approached to each other; 
fo that the doJtrines and practices of thofe cohtend- 
in-r parties were now infeftfibly blended together. 
Sometimes the one mVd.; of thinking predominated, 
fcmeiiaies the other i bu; chemical principle, every 
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where gave fcope to the imagination, which often in- 
dulged in the wildeft extravagance of conjecture. 
Among the number of thofe conjecturers, who ar- 
rived at much eminence and fame, we may reckon 
Sylvius de le Bae, who lived in the end of the laft 
century, and introduced a considerable innovation in 
<"he manner of treating fevers. His theories are ge- 
nerally known. They appear to be totally deftitute 
of foundation ; yet unfortunately are the ground- 
work of all his practical indications. His principal 
view confifts, in regulating the mixtures of bile and 
pancreatic juice. He like wife lays fo great a ftrefs 
upon the nature of the occafional caufe, as gives rife 
to doubt and ambiguity. Thus he fometimes pre- 
fcribes acids, though oftener aromatics, volatiles, and 
opiates. But as we poflefs fome cafes, which he ap- 
pears to have healed, in the Leyden hofpital, with all 
his fkiil 2nd attention, we are enabled with more 
certainty t ) form a judgment of the particular merits 
of his practice. It has not any claim to extraordinary 
fuccefs ; yet it is evidently innocent of the great 
harm which fome later authors have imputed to it. 
In fnort, if we except epiates, we may confider the 
reft of his remedies as very feeble and ineffectual. 

During the time that Sylvius flourifhed in Hol- 
land, a new theory of fevers was offered to the public 
in England by Dr. Willis, the celebrated author, to 
whom we are fo much indebted for bringing intj 
view the importance of the nervous fyftem, in the 
economy of the human frame. It does not however 
appear, that this writer's theory ever extended far, 
or that it was the caufe of much innovation in practice. 

The method of treatment, which was generally 
adopted in the fevers of England, at the time when 
Sydenham began to ftudy medicine, confifted prin- 
cipally in bleeeding, in vomiting with antimonials, 
in evacuating the inteftinal canal by means of glyfrers 
or gentle laxatives; and, in the latter periods of the 
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difeafe, in attempting to raife fweat by hotter alexi- 
pharmics. In the rirlt conftitution of feafons def- 
cribed by this author, viz. the years 1661,-62,-63,- 
and 64, we do not rind any material deviation from 
this general plan of cure; which was the plan fol- 
lowed by Willis, and other contemporary phyflciaris. 
In the next conftitution, viz. the years 1667, 68 and 
part of 69, Sydenham forces himfelf on our obferva- 
tion by an attempt to effect a very important inno- 
vation. The fever which prevailed during the laft 
mentioned years was generally of long duration, it 
was ufually accompanied with profufe fweatings, and 
often diftinguifhedi>y petechial eruptions. Cordials, 
and hot regimen were fometimes obferved to cut 
fiiort its courfe- abruptly ; yet dangerous fymptoms 
were {fill more frequently the confluence or this 
ftimulating mode of treatment, than a favourable ter- 
mination. The fagacious Sydenham, inftrucled by 
repeated experience of the bad effects of this common 
method of cure, adopted a contrary one; which he 
purfued with boldnefs, and apparently with great fuc- 
cefs. It may not be improper to obferve in this 
place, that our author is not to be confidered as the 
inventor of the antiphlogiftic method of treating fevers. 
The ancients, particularly the Arabians, carried the 
cooling fyftem ftil! farther than the mode ns. About 
this time however it had fallen into general neglect ; 
and Sydenham undoubtedly pofTdles the merit of 
reftoring it ; more perhaps from his own obfervation, 
than from a knowledge of what had been done by 
his predeceflbrs. Part of the year 1669, the years 
1670,-167 r and 1672, form another conftitution of 
feafons, according to this author's arrangement of 
difeafes. The epidemic afTumed a different appear- 
ance from the former. It was chiefly diftinguifhed ' 
by fymptoms of dyfenteric affection. Our author, 
however, ftill adhered to the outlines of the antiphlo- 
eiftic plan ; and treated the difcafe fuccefsfully with 
5 l Y 2 
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bleeding, and the repeated ufe of laxatives. The 
iod of treatment, which he adopted, admits of a 
remark. In the former epidemic, the profit ft fweat- 
ings were checked ; in the prefent, the inteftinal 
evacuations were encouraged ; in one cafe he ap- 
peared to promote, in the other to thwart the inten- 
tions of nature; practices io oppofite that we can- 
not eafily reconcile them. The next conftitution, 
viz. the years 1673,-74 and 75 discovered a fever 
with a new train of fymptcms, and in Sydenham's 
opinion of a very different race. It was principally 
diftinguifhed by pleuretic and rheumatic affections, 
by coxa' and ftupor. The general antiphlogiftic 
piactice was frill perfifixd in ; and the whole of the 
cure was trufted to difcretional bleeding, bliftering 
the back part of the head and neck, with the repeated 
employment of glyirers. The hotter diaphoretics 
were cautioufly avoided. In the year 1684, this 
diligent obferver imagined he difcovered the appear- 
ance of a fever of a perfectly new and unknown 
kind ; a fever accompanied with more or lefs derange- 
ment of intellect, and many other fymptoms of ner- 
vous affection ; the fpecies of difeafe, perhaps, which 
nofologifts have diftinguifhed by the name of Ty- 
phus. But though this fpecies of fever was fuppofed 
by our author, to be extremely different in its nature 
from any that he had yet feen, we do not however 
perceive, that this idea fuggefted to him any material 
iiffrrence in the mode of treatment. 

From the fhort view which has been given of Sy- 
denham's practice in fevers, it is eafy to perceive the 
rife and progrefs of the method of cure which he 
adapted. Antiphlogiftic proceffes were carried to a 
greater length by the ancients, than the moderns have 
yet dared to rifk. But there is little reafon to fup- 
jJofe, that Sydenham owed the ideas of the alterations 
which he introduced to information from preceding 
Writers. His practice bears every where authentic 
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marks of having arifen from his own obfervation. — 
The moft common termination of fevers, is by fweat- 
ing or increafed perfpiration j a fault obferved by 
Van Helmont, and which furnifhed that author with 
the idea of profecuting the cure of the difeafe wholly 
on this plan. The practice feems to have been early 
adopted in many parts of Europe ; and it even conti- 
nued in general reputation in England, at the time 
that Sydenham began his medical ftudies. Sweating 
undoubtedly is often beneficial, and may be confi- 
dered, upon the whole, as the moft certain means of 
exterminating the caufe of fevers; yet bad effects of- 
ten refulted from it— then probably more owing to 
the manner in which it was conducted, than to the 
real hurtfulnefs of the thing itfelf, viewed in the light 
of a general remedy. Sydenham, who does not ap- 
pear to have difcriminated between the actual effects 
of fweating and the effects of the manner of exciting 
it, condemns the practice in general terms, and 
paffes to an oppofite method of treatment with a good 
deal of boldnefs. It has ever unfortunately been the 
fate of phyfic, like every other conjectural art, to 
pafs from one extreme to its oppofite by large ftricles; 
and thus, even the fagacious Sydenham, who had feen 
the bad effects of treating remedies in fevers with 
much of the inflammatory diathefis, was induced to 
employ antiphlogiftic precedes in thofe fpecies of dif- 
eafe, which v/e fhould be difpofed to believe do not 
well admit of them. The new, or nervous fever, 
in the opinion of the practitioners of the prefentage, 
couldnot well bear the plentiful evacuations prefcrib-d 
by this author ; at leafr, we may fafely affirm, that 
fuch evacuations are not by any means neceffary. — 
But I fhall difmifs this fubject with pbferving, that the 
practice of Sydenham, if we except the article of 
bleedin?, can only be conhdered as feeble, and as of- 
ten infignificant. His remedies fometimes, perhaps, 
obviate ^the fatal tendency of fyrnptoms; but are not 
Y 3 
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capable of having any decided effects on the natural 
courfe of the difcafs. I may likewife add, that his 
practice is directly at war with the principle of his 
theory. If fever is cortfidered an effort of nature to 
exterminate fomething hurtful from the conftitution, 
bleeding and thofe evacuations, which diminish the 
powers of life, are not the proper means of effecting 
this purpofe. But the truth is, the practice of Sy- 
denham was his own ; his theory was that of the 
times in which he lived, formed from a mixture of 
rfi : doctrines of Van Helmont, Campanella and Dr. 
Willis. 

It may not be fufpected, perhaps, from the remarks 
which I have made on the practice of Sydenham in 
fevers, that I do not confider him as the author of fo 
much eflential improvement, as has been generally 
imagined. I muff, however acknowledge, that he 
deferves the higheft praife for the accurate and well 
difcriminated hiftory of acute difeafes, which he has 
left us. The defcri prions are complete, and the cir- 
cumtfances fo peculiarly chofen, that the difeafe itfelf 
is actually before the eyes of the reader. Thefe are 
the great, and as yet the unrivalled excellencies of 
Sydenham ; but in admitting fuch efTential differences 
in the caufe of epidemics as he has done, he neceffa- 
rily leads us to embarraflment, and often leaves the 
practitioner in a ftate of uncertainty. The difeafe 
defcribed by Sydenham, in the various conftitutions 
of feafons between the years 1661 and 1685, lhews 
external marks of confiderable diverfity ; yet I mufl 
confefs, chat I fee but little reafon for fuppofing, that 
thefe appearances arife from cr.ufes which are totally 
and fundamently diitincl. The fever of Sydenham, 
in all its forms, is in fact the common endemic of 
England. Circumftances however often arofe then, 
and ftill arife, which modify the general caufe in fuch 
a manner, that the difeafe appears at one time with 
fymptoms of inflammatory diathefis, at another with 
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fymptoms of nervous affection, and at another, with 




)r a certain train of feafons, and influence very ma- 
;rially the character of the reigning epidemic. The 
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general caufe of the fever is in reality one and the 
fame*, yet I mud alfo acknowledge, that the modifi- 
cations are evidently many and various, and often 
very remotely different from each oti . 

Chemical principles for fome time pad, had the 
principal mare in enabling medical writers to account 
for the phenomena in fevers ; but about the end of 
lair, century, the mechanical pbilofbphy was aoain 
revived, and being incorporated with the doctrines of 
the chemifts, the laws, and various derangements of 
the human frame, were then explained on the princi- 
ples of hydraulics, or chemical mixture. The au- 
thors who adopted this mode of reafoning were nu- 
merous, and fome of them were of great eminence; 
but at prefent I (hall only take notice of one of the 
greater! of them, the celebrated Boerhaave, who formed 
a fyftem, which was confidered as the moil perfect 
that had hitherto been offered to the public. The 
doctrines of this author acquired uncommon fame. 
They foon extended over all Europe, and, in- 
deed, dill prevail in the greateft part of it. But 
though Boerhaave has prefented us with a methodical 
explanation of the phenomena in fevers; and has 
detailed the method of cure with clcarnefs and pre- 
ciuon ; yet we do not find, that he has furnifhed much 
that is new and original in practice. He is every 
where cautious, and in moil inftances judicious; 
though he has committed a principal error in forming 
indications of cure, from a fuppofition of lentqr and 
vifcidity ; a caufe the very existence of which we 
have every reafon to doubt. 

Durino- the time that Boerhaave flourifhed in Hoi- 
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land, indeed before this author had arrived at much 
reputation, Profeffor Stahl, at Hails in Saxony, pro- 
pofed fome new opinions, which acquired confiderable 
fame, and which have been confidered, in fome man- 
ner, as forming a peculiar fyftem. The leading 
principle of this author, as is confeffed by all, admits 
only of a feeble and inactive practice. I might even 
add, that it frequently leads to a pernicious one. 
Thofe tumults, or fufferings, which pafs by the name 
of the efforts of nature, are extremely deceitful; 
and have obvioufly, in many inftances, a deftruffcive 
tendency. I mentioned before that they are trufted 
with danger ; yet Stahl, proceeding on this prin- 
ciple, boafts extraordinary fuccefs in the cure of 
the petechial fever, which prevailed in raoft parts of 
Saxony towards the end of lair, century. 

In a review of thofe authors, who have written 
on febrile difeafes, it would be unjuft to omit men- 
tioning Hoffman, contemporary with Stahl, and pro- 
fefibr in the fame univerfity. The actual alterations 
which this author has introduced into the cure of 
fevers, are not perhaps very great in themfelvesj 
yet his important difcoveries, in regard to its theory, 
entitle him to great confideration. The moft of the 
remedies, whichhe employed, are found in the writings 
of his predeceffors, or contemporaries ; yet they were 
not, perhaps, always prefenbed by them with the 
fame intentions. The theory of Hoffman opens a 
road for the trial of antifpafmodics, merely on the 
footing of antifpafmodics ; a clafs of remedies of 
much importance in the cure of febrile diforders. In 
practice, Hoffman is more decided than Stahl ; and 
his views, perhaps are more extenfive than thofe of 
Boerhaave. He is likewife uncommonly candid ; and 
has lurnifhed us with a great variety of hiftories, 
which ferve in many cafes to illuftrate the nature of 
the difeafe. 

The antiphlogiftic method of treating fevers, the 
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ground-work of which was laid by Sydenham, and 
improved by Boerhaave, prevailed in moil parts of 
Europe, without material alteration, till near the pre- 
fent times. Bliftering with cantharides, which had 
been employed with caution, and which was even 
fufpected of deleterious effects by many, was intro- 
duced into practice in the end of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, aad about the beginning of the prefent began 
to be, as employed, a common remedy in many fpe- 
cies of fever : its good effects were often obvious, 
and, according to the prevailing mode of reafoning, 
were fuppofed to arife from a quality which can- 
tharides were believed to poffefs, of attenuating the 
blood. This mode of operation is no longer admitted; 
but the remedy (till retains its credit. Few people 
pretend that blifters are poffeffed of fpeci fie powers 
in fhortening the courfe of fevers ; yet every one al- 
lows, that they obviate many fymptoms of dangerous 
tendency, and that they often difpofe the difeafe to 
affume it proper form. In fevers, accompanied with 
local affection, their beneficial effects are univerfally 
acknowledged ; and, even in many cafes of general 
irritability, they often produce very fortunate changes. 
But I muft obferve, with regard to this, that much 
depends on managment, and the mode of application. 
In local affections the local application is moft effec- 
tual ; in cafes accompanied with much general irri- 
tability, the back part of the head and neck ought, 
perhaps, to be preferred to others. I have thus fre- 
quently feen in fevers, where there was much general 
irritability, that blifters applied to the extremities 
evidently aggravated the difeafe; while I have alfo 
obferved, that they as certainly diminifhed the hard- 
nefs and frequency of the pulfe, and difpofed the 
patient to reft, where they were applied to the back 
part of the head and neck. There is another remedy 
• that I fhall take notice of before leaving this fubject, 
which poffeffes ftill higher reputation than blifters. 
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Antimonial preparations have been employed occa- 
fionally in fevers for many years pafc ; but they did 
not gain.eftablifhed credit in this country, till within 
thefe thirty years. The difcovery of the famous 
powder of Dr. James appears to have been the caufe 
of a conitderable innovation, in the manner of treat- 
ing febrile difeafes. The practice of Boerhaave did 
not go farther than to obviate fymptoms of fatal 
tendency ; it left the difeafe to purfue its own courfe. 
Dr. James aiTumed a bolder ground, and promifed to 
ctit ihort the fever abruptly by means of his powder. 
There are many who ftili tread in his footfteps ; I 
acknowledge, as I have hinted before, that their at- 
tempts may be often fuccefsful in the early ftages of 
the ijjncfs, or often ufeful towards a critical period. 
I cannot however believe, that this powder, or any 
preparation of antimony with which we are yet ac- 
ted, poffeffes the power of abruptly terminating 
a fever wherever it is employed ; at leaft, to effect 
this requires a management of which I confefs myfelf 
ignorant. The effects which Dr. James promifed 
from his powder, others have attempted to obtain 
from emet'c tartar ; but I have reafon to think with 
inferior f.ccefs. 

The wonderful power, which the Peruvian bark is 
obferved to pofiefs, in fufpending the courfe of inter- 
mittents, has led the practitioners of the prefent times 
to employ it, with the fame views, in fevers of various 
denominations. But after what I have faid of the 
uncertainty of its effects in checking the courfe of 
the remitting fever of Jamaica, it will be needlefs to 
repeat here, that I do not expect, to find it of much 
efficacy, in fhortening fevers of a more continued 
kind. I muff, however confefs, that, even in many 
of thefe, it is a remedy of great value. It fupports, 
in a very eminent degree, the tone and vigour of the 
powers of life. 

Opium has been prescribed cccafionally in fevers 
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f for along time pad ; but it is only of*late years, that 
it has been recommended, as a general remedy in 
fome particular fpecies of this difeafe. The practi- 
tioners of the Weft Indies, prefcribe opium with 
more freedom, than is generally done in England. It 
is frequently employed to mitigate fymptoms ; and 
in fome fituations which were very alarming, I have 
gi/en it in very large quantity with unexpe£ted good 
effects. In the Row fevers of this country I have 
frequently had recourfe to it ; and, combined with 
antimonials and camphire, have found it to be a re- 
medy, of great value. Opium in general was more 
cordial than wine. In cafes of defpondence and 
diirrefs it gave a confidence to the mind, and im- 
parted a pleafureablenefs to the fenfations above all 
other remedies. In {hort, it appeared often, not 
only to be inftrumental in conducting the difeafe to a 
favourable termination, but it enabled the patient to 
pafs through it with comfort to himfelf. 

I have mentioned in the preceding pages, the moft 
eminent of thofe authors, who have written on the 
cure of fevers ; giving at the fame time fuch extracts 
from their works, that the reader, who has not the 
opportunity of confuting the originals, may be 
enabled to form fome idea of the fucceffive changes, 
the improvements, and oftener perhaps the corrup- 
tions, which have arifen in the method of treating 
febrile difeafes, from the earlicft records of the art 
to the prefent times. The apparent changes are 
more numerous than the real ones ; while the mod 
oppofite modes of treatment do not often appear to 
have much perceptible effect on the event. The 
cure of fever has been hitherto purfued on two gene- 
ral and oppofite views, viz. on the idea of exciting 
the powers of life, by means of heating and ftimulating 
remedies ; or of diminifhing the reaction of the fyftem 
by evacuations and other antiphlogiftic proceffes. 
The above extreme of thofe dire&ly oppofite modes 
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of treatment have approached gradually to each other, 
or been varioufly combined by different practitioners. 
It cannot however fail of appearing ftrange to a 
perfon, who views the fcience of medicine in a philo- 
sophical light, to hear one fet of men afferting that 
the proper cure of fever Confifts in exciting the 
powers of life, or in enabling nature to expel the dif- 
cafe by force; while another, with no lefs confidence, 
maintains that the plan of moderating or diminifhing 
increafed action is that which ought alone to be pur- 
fued. From fuch contradictory aflertions we cannot 
eafily avoid concluding, either that the moft oppofite 
means produce the fame effect, or that nature has a 
prefcribed mode of proceeding in fevers, which ordi- 
nary medical amftance is not powerful enough to 
controul. There are many eminent practitioners, 
who have been confeious of this truth. The candid 
Sydenham himfelf acknowledges, that thofe, whom he 
treated with all his fkill and attention, and who pof- 
feffed all the comforts that affluence could afford, did 
not often fare better than the poor, who were only 
fparingly furnifhed with neceilaries, and who met 
with little affiftance from medicine. I have myfelf 
feen many examples of the fame kind. Sometimes 
I purfued the ufual methods of cure with care and 
perfeverance ; fometimes I left the bunnefs almoft 
entirely to nature, and I cannot fay, that^ the dif- 
ference of the event gives me much caufe to be vain. 
But though J may appear to be fceptical with regard 
to the effects of common practice, i (till cannot h Ip 
being of opinion, that we may arrive at a high de- 
gree of perfection in the management of febrile dif- 
eafes. So fanguine, indeed, are my expectations, that 
1 cannot eafily forgive myfelf, when the event of this 
difeafe happens to be unfortunate. The remitting 
fever of Jamaica is not a difeafe by any means c 
of danger; yet I mould not be fatisfied with myfelf, 
from the view which I now have of the fubject, if I 
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loll one patient in fifty. I own indeed that this is a 
degree of fuccefs, which neither I, nor perhaps an/ 
other man has yet attained. I muft however add, 
that I have not always had the liberty of doing what 
I wifhed to do ; neither have I always dared to ven- 
ture upon what I judged not proper to be done. The 
prejudices of patients in forne cafes, and chc idea of 
refponubility in others, confine us to the beaten track, 
though we may be confeious in ourfelves that it never 
can lead us to our object. If thefe obftacles were 
removed, a man who will act with decifion, may 
promife almoft any degree of faccefs in the remitting 
fever of the Weft-Indies, in conftitutions which are 
free from habitual complaint?. 

The conftant fluctuation which has hitherto pre- 
vailed in the opinions of phyficians concerning the 
caufcs of fever, and in their pi-actices with regard to 
its cure, oblige us to think doubtfully of the real 
progrefs of the healing art. Hippocrates was allowed 
to have practifed with more fuccefs than his pred.-- 
cefTors. Afclepiades was believed by many to have 
been frill more fortunate than Hippocrates ; yet the 
road which he purfued v/as totally different. Galen, 
who reviewed and improved the fyflem of the Coan 
fage, rofeto great eminence, and marked out the p uh 
of medical practice for many centuries. The doc- 
trines of Paracelfus (hook his authority; and thefe 
in their turn gave way to newer modes of thinking. 
In this manner there have been A;ch perpetual revolu- 
tions in the modes of treating febrile difeafes, that we 
can fcarcely avoid concluding, that little or nothing 
of the matter is yet known with certainty. Medical 
writers have wandered from conjecture to conjecture, 
for more than two thoufand years ; and we do not 
yet perceive any profpect of thefe conjectures being 
nearer to an end. 
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CONTAINING SOME HINTS WITH REGARD TO THE 

MEANS OF PRESERVING THE HEALTH OF 

SOLDIERS SERVING IW HOT CLIMATES. 

HWING treated pretty fully of the remitting 
fever of Jamaica, and intermitting fever of 
A a.:i ica, I fhall now offer a few thoughts on the va- 
rious means of pveferving the health of foidiers in 
Warm climates; talcing the liberty at the fame trifle 
to fu'gijeft fome ideas, which might perhaps be ofe- 
fuliy attended to by thofe who fuperintend the medical 
eftahii foments of the army. 

The climate of the Weft-Indies has been fatal to 
the European coaftitutton, even fince its frrft difco- 
very by Columbus. To the armies and navies of 
England it has been particukrly deirruiftive. The 
fed fate of the troons who wtnt on the expedition to 
Carthagena will be fc>Hg remembered; neither will 
the lofs fu (rained it the Havannah, Martinique and 
Gaudaloupe foon be forgotten ; while ehe deitruclion, 
occafioned by the effects of climate at St. Lucia, St. 
Juan, and even in Jamaica, during the late war, is 
ftill frdfh in our memories. As it appears from a 
comparative view of the mortality of the troops em- 
ployed in thefe different fervice?,' that we have pro- 
fited but little by tie experience of our former mif- 
fortunes, it might probably be fuppofed, that the 
great itcknefs, obferved on thefe occafions, has actu- 
ally arifen from the irremediable effe&s of climate, 
or unavoidable hardfnips of fervice in hot countries ; 
but there is rcafon to believe that this is not wholly 
the cafe. I will venture to affert, nor mould 1 ex- 
pect to meet with difficulty in proving, that much 
Z 2 
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of it has proceeded from the inexperience or inatten- 
tion of thofe who conduced the expeditions, or from 
fuch errors in the medical departments as might have 
been eafriy obviated. It is fuperfluous to obferve, 
that the health of the foldier is an object of principal 
importance \n enfuring the fucceffes of war. We 
have many inifances of expeditions apparently well 
concerted^ which have failed from the exceflive fick- 
wefs of the troops: and too many proofs cf this fick- 
-nefs proceeding from a negle& of fuch precautions* 
as might have contributed to the preservation of 

h. I have accuflomed myfelf to look at this 

fu jeet for more than fifteen years. I have turned it 

in my mind, and cannot difcover that much 

ious attention has yet been paid to it. We can- 
ten perceive that health has been an object of 

ideration, in fixing the permanent ftations of 
troops; or that it has been much regarded in choofing 
encampments in the field. Exercifes, which might 
inure the body to hardships, have not been fuffici- 
ently enforced; and fuch forts of diet, and fuch modes 
of life, as might obviate the danger of difeafes, have 
been little attended to; while the beft regulations for 
t fpeedy and decifive plan of cure do not appear to 
have been adopted. I fhall be obliged, in tracing 
this fubje£r, to advance fome ideas which are contrary 
to the opinions of fome celebrated authors, which 
combat popular prejudices, or which interfere with 
the views of interefted men. I may be reckoned pre- 
fbmptuous perhaps in cenfuring freely; but I am 
eonfcious that I do not advance any thing which has 
jnot truth for its foundation. 

It has frequently been the practice, in times of 
war, to fend new railed regime; its to ferve in the 
iflands of the Weft-Jndtes; and though the injudici- 

fs of the practice has long been difcovered, it 

pear to be difcontinued. During the 

late war there were fevcral corps fent out to thofe 
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countries newly recruited, the confequence of which 
was, that though not a man died by the fword; yet 
in the ihort fpace of two years, there feared y was a 
foldier left. A great part of this dreadful mortality 
undoubtedly arofe from the climate; yet fome fhare 
of it feems lilcewifs to have proceeded from the par- 
ticular circumftances of raw undifciplined troops. — 
Men newly cnlifted in England, are generally of 
grofs and full habits, and too often accuftomed to ir- 
regular and difiipated modes of life. Under fuch 
eircumftances, a fudden tranfition to a hotter air, 
joined with full meals, and the habitual indolence of 
a pafTage at fea, cannot fail to produce a plethoric 
ftate of the body, which is often rendered dangerous 
by the incautious ufe of ftrong liquors, cr the ordi- 
nary exertions required in performing military exer- 
cifes, under the influence of a powerful fun. I do 
not pretend to iniinuate that thofe are the caufes of 
remitting fever, but I am very fenfible at the fame 
time that they are caufes which occafionaiiy aggravate 
its danger, and which even fometimes accelerate its 
appearance. In foldiers who have been inured to a 
military life, fuch change of climate operates w^th 
dhntnrfhed effect. The bulk of the fluids is per- 
haps diininiuied by a continuance of lefs full living •, 
wnih the tone and elafticity of the moving powers 

are mcreafcd by habits of exercife and exertion, 

The difpofition to commit excefles is likev/ife repref- 
fed by the rigour of difcipline ; and the mind acquires 
a phiiofophical firmnefs from long fervice, which not 
only contributes to the prefervation of health, but 
which enables the individual to fuftain with fortitude 
the attack of difeafes. 

In pafling from a cold to a hot climate, the firft 
thing that occurs to be conildered, is the effect pro- 
duced by the iimple iricfeafe of heat en the human 
frame. Expansion of the fluids, and c. n:\quent ful- 
nefs of the veflels is conftahtfy obferved Krtake place 
Z 3 
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from fuch a change, frequently however accompanied 
with dirrriniihed energy of the moving powers, par- 
ticularly where heat is combined with dampnefs of 
the air. To obviate therefore this natural effect of 
heat is the fir ft general object to be attended to, in 
tranfporting troops to the tropical climates. The 
Engliih, from the confiritution of their bodies, and 
ftill more perhaps from their manner of living, fuffer 
more from thofe fudden changes than jbme other 
European nations. The French and Spaniards are 
not only lefs grofs conftitutionally, but eat likewife 
lefs animal food, and drink their liquors greatly more 
diluted, than the natives of England. They do not 
probably owe more to medical affiftance than the 
Englifh ; yet they are known to efcape better from 
dangerous difeafes ; and their fafety I might add has 
been remarked to benr fome proportion to the differ- 
ent degrees of abftemioufhefs, which they are known 
toobferve. An idea prevails with the generality of 
people, whovifit warmer or more unhealthy climates, 
that it is necefTary to eat and drink freely, as a fecu- 
rity againft the attacks of endemic fevers ; but a 
very narrow obfervation wjllferve tofhew, that good 
living, as it is called, has no fuch effects ; and we 
may even foon perceive, un^efs blended by long 
eftablifhed prejudices which flatter our appetites, 
that it actually is attended with pernicious confe- 
quences. The moft abiremious, fo far as I have ob- 
ierved, efcaped the bed, not only from the attacks, 
but particularly from the danger of difeafes. Wkh 
regard to the diet of a folditr, ferving in a hot cli- 
mate, I mould be difpofed to believe, that one fpare 
meal of animal food would be perfectly fufficient in 
twenty-fourf: and if it were eafy to alter eftablifhed 
cufloms, it would be mofr proper, perhaps, that it 
were made in the cool of the evening. Coffee, or tea 
for breakfaft might likewife be fubflituted with ad- 
vantage in place of the ordinary allowance of rum : 
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but this I muft confefs would be a dangerous expe- 
riment, Our foldiers have been fo long accuftomed 
to confider this gratuitous allowance of rum as their 
right, that no man could anfwer for the confequences 
of with-holding it. The practice certainly is perni- 
cious, and the man, who firft introduced it into the 
army, did no good fervice to his country. I do not 
deny that a judicious ufe of fpirits might be of benefit 
occafionally : neither do I pretend to fay, that, even 
the hardeft drinking can be confidered as a general 
caufe of fevers ; but it would not be difficult to pro- 
duce evidence, that hard drinking aggravates the 
violence, and increafesthe danger of thedifcafe, when 
it happens to take place; while I cannot perceive 
much reafon for concluding, that the ufe of fpirituous 
liquors has ever been productive of general good to 
the army, particularly in warm climates. But as I 
have jult mentioned, that fpirituous liquors have little 
claim to be confidered among the number of thofe 
things, which contribute to theprefervation of health : 
fo I may add, with per feci: confidence, that the allow- 
ance of rum granted to foldiers, has done much harm 
by ruining difcipline, and ,good behaviour. If it is 
with-held for one day, difcontent immediately begins 
to fhew itfelf among the men. If with-held for any 
length of time, complaints fometimes rife to a ftate 
of mutiny, and defertions become numerous. But 
befides this, that foldiers feldom perform extra-duty 
with alacrity, unlefs they are bribed with a double 
allowance of liquor. A double allowance, drank un- 
diluted, as is generally the cafe, is frequently fuffi- 
cient to produce fome degree of intoxication. I need 
not mention the difafters to which an intoxicated 
army is expofed. Difafters of a very fenous nature 
have aduallv happened from this caufe, and they 
might have 'happened oftener had the enemy been 
always vigilant, and bold enough to have feized the 
opportunity. 

V 
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A deal might be faid on the fubjecT: of abrtemiouf- 
nefs. Moderation both in eating and drinking is ef. 
fenrially necehary to the health of troops newly ar- 
rived in hot climate:- ; but a troth fo obvious need 
not be enforced by many arguments. The example 
of the French and Spaniards afford a very convinc- 
ing one. It is knovn to every medical perfon, that 
the fevers cf hot climates are generally ntoii danger- 
ous in full and plethoric habit?. It ought to be an 
object of attention therefore to obviate this caufe of 
mortality, by means of fpare living, r.nd the ca tious 
ufe of Simulating liquois:but foldiers have lilt'; 
command, and feldom refill the gratification at their 
appetttes. Hence it becomes the duty of their offi- 
cers to enforce their compliance with what is p wpar, 
and to preclude them, as much as is pliable, from the 
S of obtaining what is pernicious; bu' this re- 
quires great vigilance and attention, and often great 
fe verity. It is not enough that foldiers are obliged 
to eat in melTes. The officers ought daily to infpecl 
their meal;, and inflict penalties where ih'jy cbferve 
tranfgreffion?. And further, as it is a matter of much 
importance o prefei ve troops in a ftate of health fit 
for action, and as the courfe of fevers is often un- 
commonly rapid irj the Weft -Indie?, it would be pro- 
per, perhaps, that the furgeon reviewed the men daily. 
The diftarrt approach of the difeafe would be fre- 
quently difc:;vered by this means, and the danger of 
ir might probably be fometimes averted by timely af- 
liilance. Before men appear in the uck-repor.s, the 
fever is often confiderably advanced in its progrcis. 

Befidss the alterations which might be made in the 
diet of troops, on their arrival in hot climates, feme 
changes in the mode of cloaihing might, perhaps , be 
like wife adopted for the fakecf eafe and convenience, 
if not for purpefes of real ufe and economy. Round 
white hats would be the m oft proper covering for the 
headj and dowlas might be fubftituted with advan- 
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tage in room of the thick cloth, of which the coats of 
foldiers are ufually made. There can be no grounds'for 
fuppofing, that a foldier will notfi^htas well in dowlas 
as in fcarlet ; and there is certain proof that he v ill 
perform duties, which require exertion, wi>h greater 
fafetyand effect, as ihena.ure of hi?cloathing will pre- 
ferve him cooler by fome degrees. But though fuch al- 
terations may be hinted, there is little room to believe 
that they will be attended to. In the prefent rage 
for military (hew, it will be a difficult talk to con- 
vince men to lay afide an uniform, which adds fo 
much to the brilliancy of the appearance. Much 
ftrefs feems at prefent to be laid upon the drefs of the 
foldier, and 1 do not pretend to argue, that it is a 
matter of perfect indifference. It has certainly very 
often had vifible effects upon the enemy ; but thefe 
effects hare oftener proceeded from a knowledge of 
the character of the troops who wore it, than rrom 
any thing formidable in the uniform itfllf. But 
to leave this fubject of drefs, I mall only obferve, 
that a flannel or cotten wrapper would be more ufe- 
ful to a foldier, ferving in the Weft-Indies, than a 
blanket ; and perhaps the expence of it would not' be 
much greater. It would fe:ve for his covering in 
the night, and would fecure him againft the effects 
of cold, where occafions obliged him to go out. 

I fhall endeavour in the next place to point out 
fome of thofe benefits, which may be derived to health, 
from habits of daily exercife. This is an object of 
the greateft importance, but unfortunately it is an 
cbject very little attended to in the Britiih army. It 
appears, indeed, to be little regarded in moft of the 
armies of modern Europe. I mould incur a charge 
pf preemption, perhaps of ignorance, did I attempt to 
point out the exercifes which are the moft proper for 
the forming of foluiers. Thofe only which contri- 
bute to the°prefervation of health, belong to this place. 
I may however remark, that the effential part of the 
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art of difciplining troops, confift in imparting fentfr. 
merits of heroiiin and virtue to the minds of ihemen, in 
improving the exertions of their limbs, and in acquir- 
ing knowledge of the correfpondtnce of then exe - 
ticns when called into adtion. If I durft take fo gr&t 
a liberty, I fhould be inclined to fay, that our ordinary 
exercifes are flat and infipid in their nature j that they 
ocean" n no exertions, and excice no emulation : they 
neither improve the active powers of the body, nor 
inure the foidier to bear fatigue and hardihip. The 
Romans, who owed more to the dilcipluie of their 
armies than any nation on earth, were extremely ri- 
gorous and perfevering in th^ir exercifes. They prac- 
tifed their fcldiers io every fpecies of feivice that 
might occur ; fo that nothing at any titrfe happened 
with which they were unacq lainitd. Actual war 
was in leaiity a time of relaxation and am^fenunt to 
the f ldie: s oi this warlike people, who appear to have 
been trained for the fervice of the fl-Id, as horfes are 
for hunting or the co iri'e. The Remans were not 
only fentible of the advantages which thofi habits of 
exercMe procured them in action; but had al o the 
penetration ,0 difcover, that they were emuicnJy f,r- 
viceable in the piefervati^n of health. The words 
cf Vegetius are remarkable. u Rei milit^ri-. perni, 
plus quatidiana anno/urn exercil'u ad fanitatem mili- 
tum putaverunt prcdefTe, quam medicos." I made the 
fame remark during the time that I attended a regi- 
ment in America, without knowing that h was K'p- 
ported by fo great author uy. I obi rved, when the 
men vveic in the f.eki, iometimes ev;-n complaining of 
harufhip aid fatigue, that few were reported in the 
hit of the ilc;c ; when removed to quarters, or en- 
camfpod for any length of time in one piace, th? hof- 
pitai was ob.'erved to nil rapidly. This nolervation 
was uniformly verified, as often as the experiment 
was rep. au d . 

An iaea has been long entertained, that the Euro- 
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ropean conftitution cannot bear hard labour in the 
fun, or perform military exercifes with fafety, in the 
hot climates of the Weft-Indies. Hence a' plan has 
been fuggefted, and in fome degree I believe adopted, 
that regiments ferving in thofe countries, be furnifhed 
with people of colour to do the drudgery of the fol- 
diers. But this appears to be an innovation which 
ought to be admitted with extreme caution. It will 
evidently ferve to increafe floth and idlenefs, and un- 
lefs the perfons of colour can perform the military 
duty in the field, their fervices will go but a fhort 
way in prefer ving the health of the troops. A fol- 
dier, notwithstanding he may have received the Kino-'s 
pay for twenty years or more, remains in fome de- 
gree a tyro till his body has been inured to fatigue, 
and prepared to bear without danger the effects of 
the climate, in which he may be deftined to ferve. 
This is a part of the military difcipline, indeed, no 
lefs neceflary than a knowledge of the ufe of arms ; 
and though it is a part of it, difficult to be accom- 
plished, there is ftill room to believe, that it mav be 
«ffect,ed, even in the fo much dreaded climate of Ja- 
maica. It is a common opinion, that the fatigues 
of an active campaign in the Weft-Indies, would be 
fatal to the health of the troops ; but the opinion has 
been aflumed without fair trial. The exertions of 
a fingle day have often been hurtful. This was fre- 
quently the cafe in America, where the foldiers had 
remained for fome tune in a ftate of reft ; but bad 
e#b&s from the greateft exertions, in the hotteft 
weather of fummer, were extremely rare in that 
country, after the campaign had been continued for a 
few days. But that I may not feem to reft an opi- 
nion of (o great importance on a bare analogy, I fhall 
beg leave to obferve, that young European planters 
undergo greater fatigues, and remain daily expofed 
for a longer time to the heat of the fun, than would 
fall to the lot of foldiers in the actual fervice of th« 
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field. I might likewife further confirm the opinion, 
that an Englishman is capable of fuftaining fatigue in 
the Weft-Indies, equally well with the African, or 
the native of the iflands, by mentioning a journey 
which I once performed myfelf. I lived about four 
years in Jamaica, during the greateft part of which 
I believed that death, or dangerous ficknefs, would 
be the confequence of walking any di fiance on foot ; 
but I afterwards learnt that this apprehenfion was 
vain. I left Savanna la Mar in the year 1778, with 
the defign of going to America ; but having em- 
barked in a hurry, and forgot a material piece of 
bufinefs, I found a neceflity of being put afhore, after 
having been two or three days at fea. I was landed 
at Port Morant, in St. Thomas's in the Eaft, from 
which I went to Kingfton by water, where learning 
that there was a veffel at Lucca, in the Weftern ex- 
tremity of the ifland, nearly ready to fail for New- 
York, I fet out directly, that I might not lofe the 
ppportunity of a paflage. My finances not being in 
a condition to furnim horfes, I left Kingfton on foot, 
about twelve o'clock, and accomplished a journey 
before it was dark of eighteen miles. I did not find 
I was materially fatigued and ftill perfifting in my 
refolution, travelled a hundred miles more in the 
fpace of the three following days. It may not be im- 
proper to remark, that I carried baggage with me, 
equal in weight to the common knapfack of a foldier. 
1 do not know that fo great a journey was ever per- 
formed on foot by an European, in any of the iflands 
of the Weft-Indies ; not fo much I am convinced 
from inability, as from idea that fuch exertions are 
dangerous. But as it appears from the above fa£f, 
that the European conftitution is capable of fuftain- 
ing common military fatigues in the climate of Ja- 
maica ; fo I may add that it ought to be a principal 
objecl: of military difcipline, that foldiers be pradtifed 
with frequent marching, and the performance of 
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•ther exercifes of exertion, if it is aftually meant 
that they fhould be ufeful in times of war. The 
fate of battles, I might obferve, depends oftener on 
rapid movements, in which the a&ivity of the limbs 
is concerned, than on the expert handling of arms, 
which is acquired by the practice of the manual. I 
ebferved formerly, that abftemioufhefs and temperance 
were among the beft means of preferving health, or 
obviating the danger of the difeafes to which troops 
are liable on their firft arrival in hot climates ; but 
the rules of temperance are little regarded by Englifh, 
foldiers at any time, and almoft conftantly tranfgreiled 
wherever extraordinary labour is required of°them. 
To fuch caufes of excefs, joined with the great heat 
of the fun, we may perhaps impute many of the bad 
effects of marching, or of moderate fatigue in ths 
Weft-Indies. In the journey which I have juft 
now mentioned, I probably owe my efcape from fick- 
nefs to temperance and fpare living. I breakfafted 
<>n tea about ten in the morning, and made a meal 
of bread and fallad, after I had taken up my lodging 
for the night. If I had occafion to drink through 
the day, water or lemonade was my beverage. In 
the year 1782, I walked between Edinburgh and 
London in eleven days and a half; and invariably 
obferved, that I performed my journey with greater 
eafe and pleafure, where I drank water, aud only 
breakfafted and fupped, than when I made three meals 
a day, and drank wine, ale, or porter. In the fol- 
lowing fummer I carried the experiment farther. 
During the months of July and Auguft, I travelled 
in fome of the hotteft provinces of France. I ge- 
nerally walked from twenty-five to thirty miles a day, 
in a degree of heat lefs fupportable than die common 
heat of Jamaica, without fuffering any material in- 
convenience. I breakfafted about ten o'clock on 
tea, coffee or fyrup of vinegar, made a {lender meal 
of animal food in the evening, with a great proportion 
A a 
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of fallad and vegetables ; but never drank tbe weakeft 
wines without dilution. The great refrefhment 
which I found from fyrup of vinegar and water, con- 
vinces me, that the Romans had good caufe for mak- 
ing vinegar fuch an effential article among the pro- 
\'iiions of their armies. — The ftate of luxury and 
our depraved appetites, unfortunately do not fuffer 
it to be adopted by the Englifh. I ought perhaps to 
make an apology to the reader for introducing my 
own experience on the prefsnt occafion : but I muft 
add, that I have only done it, becaufe it enables me 
to fpeak from -conviction, that an Englifh foldier may 
be rendered capable of going through the fevereft' 
military fervice in the hotteft iflandsofthe Weft- 
Indies, and that temperance will be one of the beft 
means of enabling him to perform his duty with 
fafety and effect. 

I mentioned before, that the military exercife of. 
the Englifn army is ill calculated to excite a fpirit of 
emulation among tbe men. It is in fact confidered 
only as a piece of drudgery, in which there are few- 
who have any ambition to excel. It has little effect- 
in improving the activity of the limbs, or hardening 
the confeitution of the body; fo that it may better 
fuftain hardfhip and fatigue. But feeble as its effects 
are in the view of increafing exertion, or preferving 
health, it is generally aim oft intirely difcontinuedwhen 
troops arrive in hot climates ; a practice, which has 
arifen from a fuperficial and miftaken view of the 
fubje£t. Sloth and indolence are the bane of a fol- 
dier in every climate ; exercife and a£tion are the 
greateft prefervatives of difcipline and of health. It 
would be reckoned prefumption in me, and it does 
not belong to this place to point out thofe exercifes 
which might be proper for the forming of foldiers. 
But every one knows that walking, running, wreft- 
Jing, leaping, fencing and fv/i aiming, are often called 
into actual ufe in the practice of war. Tkefe arc 
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foch exercifes likewifc as excite emulation, and are 
pradtifed with pleafure by thcindividual. They harden 
the body, increafe the pov/er of the limbs, and by 
furnifhing the officer with a view of the different 
degrees of activity, may often enable him to place 
"his men in the ranks, according to the uniformity of 
their exertions ; a more ufeful mode of atrangetfeeiM 
in time of action, than uniformity of exterior form.- 
I may add in this place, that fea-bathing will b 
tremeiy ufeful in mod cafes, in increasing tfee vigour 
and preferving die health of foldiers ferviflfg in warm 
climates. I here no doubt will occur many cafes, 
in which it is improper; but in general it may be 
employed with great benefit. I chiefly impute it to 
this caufe, that I did not experience a fingle dsft 
indifpofition, during the four years that I lived m 
Jamaica. 

It has been known for many ages, that the csvfe- 
of intermitting and remitting fevers, the moi' 

le dlfeafes of hot climates, owes its origin to 
exhalations from fwampy and moift grounds. It 
happens likewife, that thole low and fwampy grounds 
are the moft acceffible parts of a coaft, or that town* 
and fettlcments have been placed near them-— -to at- 
tack or defend which, falls to the lot of the foldier. 
It not being therefore in the power of a military 
commander to remove the natural difadvantages,, 
which I have mentioned ; it is only in his power to 
fhew his judgment and attention, by applying the 
beft remedies to obviate their effects. It is certainly 
an object of the utmoft confluence to preferve 
troops in a ftate of health fit for action : and no perfon 
will deny, that every care ought to be employed in 
choofing the beft iituations for quarters, or even 
temporary encampments, that the nature of the duty 
will permit. We learn from experience that fevers 
are little known in rough and hilly countries, where 
water flows with a rapid courfe; while we likewife 
A a 2 
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know, that they are common in low and champaigH 
countries, where water ftagnates, or has only a 
fluggiih motion i independent of which, thofe fitua- 
tions which are in the neighbourhood of fwamps, or 
near the oozy banks of large rivers, have always been- 
obfcrved to be particularly liable to fuch difeafes. If 
therefore the circumfrances of the fervice do not for- 
bid, no room can be left to doubt about the propriety 
of (rationing troops in the mountanous or hilly parts 
of a country ; while I may likewife add, that where 
neceflity confines them to the plain, the fea more 
will in general be found to be the molt eligible. But - 
befides the above general character of local fituations 
there are likewife fome fubordinate circumftances, 
which deferve to be particularly attended to in choofing^ 
the ground of encampments. It is very commonly 
believed that high and elevated fituations are the moft 
uniformly proper for this purpofe; but this in fact, is 
not, by any means, a general rule. A high and dry 
Situation does not contain any thing hurtful in itfelf; 
but it is more than others expofcd to the effluvia 
which are carried from a diftance. It is the peculiar 
nature of exhalations to afc.md as they proceed from 
their fource; in confirmation of which truth I have 
had feveral opportunities of witnefnng, that this caufe 
of difrafe was carried to rifing grounds in a ftate of 
great activity; while it apparently pafTed over the 
plain or vallies which lay contiguous, without pro- 
ducing any material effects. From the knowledge 
of this fact we are furniftied with this obvious re- 
mark, that it will be proper to interpofe woods or 
rifmg grounds to the progrefs of thofe noxious va- 
pours; or where fuch natural advantages do not exift, 
it might be ferviceable to burn a chain of fires in a 
temporary encampment, or even to raife a parapet 
wall to over top the barracks, where neceffky re- 
quires a more permanent ftation. It would be a 

matter of utility, could wc determine with any cer- 
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tainty to what diftance from its fource, the noxious 
effluvia extend; but this is a queftion which we can- 
not hope to ascertain very exactly. It is not uni- 
formly the fame in all fituations, depending on the 
concentrated ftate of the exhalation at its fource, the 
obftacles it meets with in its progrefs, and the nature 
of the ground over which it pafles, or to which it is 
directed. I have known its influence very remark- 
able at the diftance of a mile and a half, on the top 
of a hill of very coniiderable elevation. 

The conveniences of trade have often tempted eo- 
lonifts to place their towns on the banks of rivers, 
without regard to the healthfulnefs of the fituation. — 
The choice of fuch fpots, injudicious as it evidently 
is, has been greatly approved of, and warmly recom- 
mended as preferable to others for the encampment of 
troops, by a very celebrated medical authority. Sir 
John Pringle confiders the banks of large rivers ts 
extremely proper for this purpofe, on account of a free 
circulation of air; but I am forry to obferve, that 
Sir John Pringle's opinion on this occafion appears 
to have arifen from his theory, rather than that his 
theory has arifen from obfervation. We have actual 
experience of the unhealthfulncfs of the muddy banks 
of large rivers in hot climates ; and we have little 
caufe to dread difeafes, which originate from confined 
air in America, the Weft-Indies, or perhaps in any- 
country where troops are employed in the field. 

I have juft now obferved, that the banks of large 
rivers, in the opinion of Sir John Pringle, afford 
the mod eligible fituation with refpeel to healthiness 
for the encampment of troops. I may add, that the 
fame author has like wife recommended open grounds 
for this purpofe, in preference to woods ; and that 
the fame 'favourite idea, viz. a free circulation of air, 
has influenced his advice. I will not contend, that 
open, dry and cultivated grounds may not be prefer- 
able to grounds covered with wood, where the heat 
A a 3 
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of the climate is moderate ; but I have no doubt in 
afferting, that encampments on lands, the woods of 
which have been newly cut down, as is generally the 
cafe in times of war, are of all others the moft un- 
healthful. I have myfelf feen feveral examples of it. 
Perhaps it is in a great meafure owing to this caufe, 
that new countries are generally fo fatal to the firft 
fetticrs; as alfo, that troops fuffer fo remarkably in 
carrying on the fieges of places which arefurrounded 
by woods : it being conftantly obferved, that effluvia 
from moift lands, when firft expofed to the action of 
a powerful fun, are always highly pernicious. The 
Romans, whofe obfervations on fubjecis which 
relate to war, may be oppofed with confidence to the 
authority of the moft celebrated moderns, were fully 
fenfible of the advantages of encamping under the 
inciter of wood. We learn from Vegetius, that 
their armies reforted to the cover of a wood, not lefs 
carefully, than that they avoided the vicinity of fwamps 
or marines. There are in "reality various circum- 
ftances, which contribute to render fuch. fituations 
both healthy and agreeable. If troops are encamped 
in the body of a wood, the noxious effluvia, which 
may be carried by the winds from neighbouring 
fwamps, are ftopt in their progrefs; the lofty fhade 
of the trees preferves the air cool and more refreih- 
ing than theatrnofphere of the open country; while we 
know from experience, that moift and fvvampy lands 
do not fend forth their noxious vapours, in any re- 
markable degree, unlefs where they are a&ed upoft 
by the heat of a powerful fun. 

I mail only further obferve, with regard to the 
caufe of intermitting and remitting fevers, that a 
fpacc of time almoft conftantly intervenes between 
expofure to the noxious effluvia, and the fubfequent 
appearance of the difeafe. It is not indeed uniformly 
the fame in all cafes, appearing to depend not only on 
the concentrated ftate in which the exhalation is 
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applied to the body; but on the general aptitude of the 
individual, and the various occafional or exciting 
caufes, which facilitate or refift its operation. It was 
in a few inftances only, that I faw the difcafe appear 
before the feventh day. It was ofterier the fourteenth, 
twentieth, or even longer. Upon the whole I may 
remark, that feptenary periods has a confiderable 
power in influencing theJ:ime of its appearance. 

Having offered a fev/ observations in the preced- 
ing pages, on the diet, exercifes and choice of the 
quarters or encampments for troops in hot cli males ; 
I ih-11 now add a few hints refpefting medical 
care and management. It will probably be fuppofed, 
that no attention with refpect to this fubjecT: has been 
omitted. Regiments are provided with furgeon?, and 
armies have always been furnimed with ample hof- 
pital eftablifhments. But this perhaps is not enough. 
It is neceffary that the duties of thefe ftations be well 
executed, as well as well defigned. The office of 
furgeon to a regiment is an office of truft and of pri- 
mary importance; the appointment to it, however, 
does not feem in general to be fufficiently attended 
to. The furgeoncies of regiments, till lately, were 
allowed to be bought and fold ; in confequence of 
which abufe, little other qualification, came to be re- 
quired, than the command of the purchafe money. 
Thus it often happened, that young men, who had 
attend jd acou; fe of anatomical lectures, or walked the 
rounds of an hofpital for a few months, came at once 
to be en .rutted with thecare of the lives of fix or feven 
hundred foidiers, who, as theyare raifed and maintained 
at a c*rtat expence, deferve, on the fcore of economy, 
independent of every other consideration, to be well 
taken care of. It would be fuperfluous to ufe any 
arguments to prove the prodigality of committing 
the care of a regiment to men, who have not had 
profeftional experience in any country, and who are 
totally unacquainted with the difeafes of the countries 
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to which they are frequently fent. If we are difpofed 
to believe that there is any thing in medical treatment, 
we can fcarcely avoid making the conclufion, that 
many lives arc loft from this caufe. It rriu-ft not be 
underfcood, that I mean any thing direfpcctiul to the 
furgeons of the army, by this infmuation. I know 
that a regiment is an excellent ichool for medical 
knowledge; and that the beft practitioners have occa- 
fipnally appeared in the army; but I wifh ftrorigly to 
inculcate the propriety of obliging candidates for this 
office, to produce evidence of their qualification 1 ", be- 
fore they are admitted to fuch an important feruft. It 
is not enough, that a young man, who offers himfelf 
to take charge of the health of a regimen'., fhould 
know to perform an operation with dexterity. Hand- 
ling a knife in reality is thekaft part of a regimental 
furgeon's duty. The office of phyfician is his daily 
employment, to execute which properly, b.'th yean 
and experience are required. It certainly ought there- 
fore to be an object cf concern with thofe who are 
entrufted with the office of fuperintending the medi- 
cal appointments of the army, that the candidates- 
fcr iurgeoncies be obliged to fubmit to fuch trials, as 
may in fome degree afford proofs of their abilities. 
It would be a proper regulation* perhaps, that no 
man be permitted to propoi'c himfelf for the furgeoncy 
of a regiment, before he has arrived at fuch an age, 
a> may have lurniihed hi.n with general experience j 
and further, that he give teftimony of aclual abilities 
by the ireatment cf difeaes in an hoipital, under the 
infpection of an able phyfician, to whom the duty will 
be prefcribed to examine the mode of practice with 
rigour. A trial of this fort '.right be better trufted to 
than the recommendatory letter of a profeflbr ; or 
even the diploma of Oxford or Edinburgh. There 
is not any thing chimerical in the propbfal. Nothing 
in fhort is more practicable; but it is fcarcely to be 
expecfed, that men of talents and education will give 
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themfelves fo much trouble, that they may be admit- 
ted into a fervice which holds outfewadvantages. The 
falary of regimental furgeons is fmall; and it is per- 
haps no paradox to fay, that this is a caufe of great 
cxpence to the nation. The bare fubfiftence, which 
the fervice affords, furnifties no inducement for men 
of abilities to enter, at leait to remain any length of 
time in the army, which unfortunately has been con- 
sidered in no other light, than as a place, where fur- 
geons may pafs their noviciate; but which they arc 
generally difpofed to leave, as foon as they are quali- 
fied to execute the duty properly. Medical know- 
ledge is gained only by experience but independent 
of medical knowledge, an acquaintance with the ha- 
bits, characters and difpofitions of foldiers is a matter 
of fo great importance, that old furgeons, even of in- 
ferior abilities as medical men, have generally been 
obferved to have a proportionably fmall lilt of fick in 
their refpeclive corps. The qualities that are principal- 
ly required in a regimental iurgeon, exclwflve o:' medi- 
cal learning and knowledge, are acutenefs in discern- 
ing the characters and difpofitions of men, and above 
all, boldnefs and decifion in the application of reme- 
dies. Life is often loll: in unhealthy climates, by 
the dilatorinefs and timidity of common practice. 

Having mentioned jutt now, that there appears to 
"be a remiflhefs in examining the qualifications that 
are requifite for the office of regimental Iurgeon, I 
might perhaps, with equal juftice, extend the re- 
mark to the appointments in the general hofpital. — • 
The power of appointing phyficians or furgeons in 
the hofpital, has generally been lodged with the com- 
manders in chief, and I might fay, without tranfgref- 
fing the bounds of truth, that merit has not always 
been the befr. claim for promotion. It would be in- 
vidious to be more particular, in cenfuring what is 
palled. It is only hoped, that the fubjee~t will be en- 
quired into, and fuch remedies applied, as will pre- 
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elude firmlar abufes in future. The general hofpital 
has ever been a heavy article in the expences of war; 
and if it were fair to form an opinion of the whole, 
from the part which I have (sen, I mould not hesi- 
tate in declaring, that the eftabliihment is in a great 
re fuperfluous. I have no doubt, in obtaining- 
the fufTrages of people of experience, that general 
hofpitais are ruinous to military dilclplin e ; that they 
promote floth and indolence, the vuorft difeafe ta 
i a foldier is liable, and that they extin^uifh 
very fpeedily the ardour for the fervice of the field. -- 
There is in fact no exaggeration in the alTertion, that 
the in^n, who has fpent two or three months in ?. ge- 
neral hofpital, is lefs of a foldier than when he was 
fcrft recruited. It is only I may add by habits of ex- 
ercife, even by toils and fatigue, that men at L 
tain the properties of good foldiers: while it is only 
by conftant practice of fuch difcipline, that thev are 
piefervcd in a flate fit for the performance of their 
duties. Thef; ?.£tive aualities are i',.eed:!v extin- 
guifned by the habits of fioth and indolence, which 
prevail in general hofpitais; but belides this, it is 
liitewtfe certain, that cures are often there protracted' 
to months, which might have been accompli Hied in 
the courfe of a few days, if circumfrances would have 
permitted the men to remain with their regiment^. — ■ - 
Regimental furgeons have many inducements to exert 
themfelves in reiloriag their men fpeedily to health, 
which aet only with feeble power on thofe who have 
the management of general hofpitais. The former 
likewife poffefs fome- advantages, of which the latter 
are deftitute. They know the habit and difpofitions 
of the patient ; they fee the difeafe in its firft begin- 
nings, and are enabled to feize the moil favourable 
moments for acting with deciiion. The above are 
confiderations, which ought to make us backward in 
removing fick foldiers to general hofpitais; I may 
add, that fuch is the nature of military dikafes, that 
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there does not, perhaps occur one cafe in twenty, 
which might not he treated properly by the furgeon 
at the regiment, if attention, and a very little expence 
were beltowed in providing neceflary accommodation. 
But befides that, the difeafes of foldiers are feldom of 
fuch a kind, that they might, not be treated properly 
by regimental furgeons, if government were at the 
expence of fupplying a few conveniences. 

I may farther obferve, that together with the in- 
dolence naturally attached to general hofpitals, and 
uniformly hurtful to military difcipline, there is often < 
actual danger to life, by removing men in critical 
foliations, or by the neceflary intermiffion of medi- 
cal arilftance, where continual and vigorous exer- 
tions arc required The difeafes of hot climates, 
particularly the fevers of the Weft-Indies, are pften 
moft acute and rapid in their courfe. The fur- 
geon of a regiment perceives the approach of danger, 
and, feniible that his fituation does not enable him to' 
dojuftice to his patient, determines to remove him 
to the general hofpital. But time is loft before ihis 
can be accomplifhed. It is feldom that any thing 
is done after it is deemed proper to fend a fick man 
away; neither does it commonly happen, that any' 
thing material is attempted on the di\y on which lie 
is received. Thus one day at k-aft, fometin.es two' 
are completely loft in cafes, where every moment is 
of confequence. Time is precious in the fevers of 
hot climates; and the deciiion or negledt of an hour 
often determines the fate of a patient. 

It is an obfervafion, which cannot fail of having 
frequently occurred to people who have ferved any 
time in the army, that it would be a very great ad- 
vantage to the i'jrvice, if fick foldiers could always 
be taken care of by the refpeetive furgeons of the 
regiment. I have endeavoured to fhew, that the 
plan is practicable and cafy ; and I may further add, 
■that the expence neceflary for fuch an arrangement, 
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would not amount to one third of what is ufualljr 
rfpent in general hofpital eftablifhments. If this idea 
were adopted, nothing more would be required, than 
that proper lodgings, proper provifions, and a fufn- 
cient fupply of medicines, were furnifhed for the 
Tick ; that the furgeon of the regiment be well qua- 
lified for his ftation ; and that an infpedlor be ap- 
pointed for a certain portion of troops, to take care 
that the duty be well and diligently executed. By 
this means a general hofpital, as far as regards me- 
dical treatment, might be abolifhed, or at leaft greatly 
abridged. Where fighting was expected, extra -fur- 
gical affiftance would ftill be neceflary. Such an 
iufpe&ion of regimental hofpitals, as that I have men- 
tioned, feems to be perfectly fufficient for the care of 
the health of an army, in ordinary occafions. The 
greateft precautions, however, ought to be taken, 
that theinfpedtion does not degenerate into a nominal 
duty. The infpeitor ought to vifit the different 
quarters, examine minutely into every article of the 
management of the hofpitals, and order that general 
reports be publifhed annually ; and that fome mark 
of approbation be beflowed upon thofe furgeons, who 
appear to have executed their duty with the greateft 
diligence and ability. It ought to be a concern of 
government, however, that no perfon be appointed 
to infpe<5t regimental hofpitals, who is not well ac- 
quainted with the difeafes of the climate, in which 
the troops happen to ferve. 
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THOUGH I have defcribed the endemic fever 
of Jamaica as diftinctiy as is in my power ; 
yet as I have often obferved that we attain more ac- 
curate ideas from the detail of a parties 
than from general defcription, I fhaU feiect from my 
notes two or three cafes which may ferve to give a. 
clearer .view of the different f pedes of the d . 
And in the firft place I (hall defcribe an in 
fever, which was diltinguiflied through the wh 
its courfe by fymptoms of the general inflammatory 
•diatheiis. 

(i) Lennox, a foldier of the Both regiment, aged 
40, of a firm and compact habit of body, was L'z^d 
on the 3d of December, between eight and nine irr 
the morning, v/ith a flight horror or fliivering, pre- 
ceded and accompanied by other ufual marks oi I 
The fymptoms of coldnefs and fhivering went off in 
the courfe of eight or ten minutes. A hot fit fuc- 
ceeded, with a good deal of head-ach, hurried refpi- 
ration, conilderable thirft, a ftrong, full, and frequent 
pulfe. After a continuance o^ four or five hours, 
fweat began to app ar on the head and breaft, which 
extending gradually to the extremities brought With 
it a tolerable diftindl: remiffion of th ■ fever. _ 2. 
fever appeared to be gone o<T veTy c 
ten o'clock at night. Th? patient reft - juao£ 
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the night, and continued in this fame ftate of eafe till 
about live o'clock in the evening. He then became 
uneafy and rei'tlefs, with head-ach and a flight feverifli 
heat. 5. The feverifh indifpofttion declined in the 
courfe of the night. He became eafier towards morn- 
ing, and about i'even might be faid to be in a ftate of 
rcmiflion. About nine a paroxyfm commenced, fimi- 
lar to the paroxyfm of the firft day, though with a 
ii: ill flighter degree of horror and (hivering ; the hot 
fit ran ftill higher, with much head-ach, thirft, and a 
ftrono- vigorous pulfe. The fweating atlaft made its 
appearance, and the violence of the fever declined : 
there ftill however remained fome degree of head- 
ach, pain of the back, and thirft, with an averfion 
to food, and a more than natural frequency of pulfe. 
6. Rcfted tolerably ; but ftill is not free from head- 
ach and pain of the back ; the tongue is dry and foul, 
and the coat which covers it is fmocth, but of confi- 
derable tbicknefe, and of a cream colour. About 
four in the evening the paroxyfm of a fever made its 
appearance, fimilar, in fome degree, to the paroxyfm 
of the fourth, but of a much greater degree. of vio- 
lence. It continued for eight hours, and declined 
gradually towards morning. 7. There were no per- 
ceivable marks of fever at feven in the morning. A 
little after nine, however, a paroxyfm commenced, 
fimilar, in every rcfpecl, to the paroxyfm of the fifth. 
8. About three in the afternoon a paroxyfm began 
paroxyfm of the fixth, but ftill more 
violent. It declined after the ufual duration, and 
was fucceeded on the ninth by another paroxyfm 
fimilar to tl ; feventb. The remiliion which 

fucceeded appeared to be ftill more perfect than any 
of the preceding ; the fvveat was even more copious, 
and the pulfe became fofter and more expanded after 
it than it rlo done. 10. A paroxyfm re- 

turned about half paft two, iimilar to the paroxyfm of 
the eighth, but not Ids violent in degree. It termi- 
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nated, however, in a more fluid and univerfal f. 
the pulfe and the {bate of the fkin returned 
to what they were in health ; the mucous coat fepa- 
ratcd from the tongue ; the eye and countenance :.(- 
fumed their natural ferenity, and unequivocal marks 
of final CTi'flS appeared On the morning of the eleventh. 
The above cafe is an inftance of the double tertian ; 
the fever of the even day terminated the difeafe ; and 
the pulfe through the whole courfe Was vigorous and 
ftrong, or marks of inflammatory diathefis, in a mo- 
derate degree, were conftantly prefent. 

(2) Henley, a foldier of the 60th regiment, was 
feized on the 6th of May, ahout five in the evening, 
with a naufea, or uripleafant afFe&ion at ft m 
marks of great languor and debility, a fli, 
of coldnefs and horror, a very weak and frequent 
pulfe, head-ach, pain of the back, and other fynp- 
•toms which are ufual in the accefllori of fevers. After 
a continuance of ten or twelve hours, thef. fymptoms 
were fo far gone off, that the patient was confidered 
to be in a ftate of remiflion. 7. The exacerbation 
of the fever returned again about the fdnv^ hour ia 
the evening at which it had firft come on, though 
without marks of preceding c >Mnefs or fhivering. 
The pulfe was fmall, obfeure, and extremely frequent \ 
the heat of the body was not increafed very mate- 
rially ; the thirft was only in a moderate degree, but 
thete was much naufea, an aveifion to food, a difpo- 
fiiioi to faint in an erect pofture, deep and heavy 
figging, tremor of the tongue, and a fad and defpond- 
ing ftate of the eye and countenance. 8. The fymp- 
toms of fever abated towards morning, and a remif- 
fion, though by no means a diftinct one, took place. 
The pulfe became fomewhr.t flower and more ex- 
panded ; the fighing and anxiety abated a little, and 
there was evidently a ftate of greater cafe ; though 
tkere ftill remained marks of great debility, and figns 
B b 2 
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of fpafmodic (Irifture on the fin face of the body. The 
heat was lower than it ufually is in health. About 
£ve in the evenmg the fymptoms, which had prevailed 
in the former paroxyfms, returned again, but with 
confiderahic aggravation. The head was affected 
with delirium, and there was a confiderable degree of 
tremor and ftarting. 9. Eafier in the morning, 
though the remiflion was in no degree more complete 
than the former. About the ufual hour in the even- 
ing the fame fymptoms returned with aggravation. 
10. The remiflion as the former ; the heat of the 
body below natural ; the pulfe obfcure and frequent; 
the, figns of debility very great. The exacerbation 
returned again at the ufual hour ; the paroxyfm ap- 
prared to be fomewhat more violent ; the delirium 
was higher, the heat greater, and the pulfe acquired 
rather more ftrength and fulnefs. 11. Eafier in the 
with a remiflion in every refpecl as complete 
e former ; the pulfe diftin<5t, and rather more ex- 
panded ; and, upon the whole,an appearance of rather 
more vigour. The paroxyfm was renewed in the 
evening as ufud. 12. Remiflion in the morning 
rather more complete : more vigour in the pulfe. 
The exacerbation as ufual. 13. In the morning, 
inftead of the ufual remiflion, there appeared marks 
of -a complete and final crilisj the fighing, which 
had been troublefome throughout the courfe of the. 
dlfeafe, vanifhed ; the eye and countenance afiiimcd 
t' - ufual fcrenity and cheerfulnefs ; the pulfe be- 
came flower, fofter, and more expanded; and the 
tongue parted with its coat or covering. The 
above is an inflance of fever with fymptoms of ner- 
vous affedHon. 

(3} Sergeant Negli, on the 2d of November, 

about eiL'jit in the morning, was feized with horror, 

ler Symptoms, which are ufual in 

the acceiiion of fevers. The hot fit did not run very 
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high, and before evening the paroxyfm was confi- 
derably abated. 3. This patient is now in the Mate 
of remiffion, the heat of the body is not greater than 
natural ; but the cafe feems to be attended with fome^ 
fymptoms which are not very common in the fevers 
of this country. The countenance is clouded, dark, 
and grim ; the appearance of the eye is fad and 
defponding ; and he exprefles an uneafinefs in his 
feelings which is not eafily accounted for. 4. The 
paroxyfm returned about four in the morning. It 
was greatly more violent than the preceding ; and' 
though it might be faid to remit very completely, if 
we judge by the heat of the body and ftate of the 
pulfe; yet there dill remained fome uncommon and 
unpleafant feelings. The eye and countenance were 
not only dark and defponding, but the tongue was 
covered with a flimy mucous coat, through which the 
red fur face appeared obfeurely ; there were ftrange 
and unaccountable twitchings of the ftomach and 
bowels, disturbed fieep, frightful dreams, and foie- 
boding apprehenfions. 5. A paroxyfm came on this 
evening near twelve hours fooner than it was ex- 
pected. After exprefling an eafinefs at ftomach, and 
throwing up fome matter of a dark colour, he was 
fuddenly feized with a ftupor and infenfibility, from 
which he could not be routed by all the applications 
of art. He died in about fixteen hours. This cafe 
affords an inftancc of fever with marks of a peculiar 
malignity. The appearances of danger were fudderi 
and unexpected ; and, as it was among the firft in- 
ftances of the kind which I had feen, I was difap- 
pointed, and in fome degree confounded at the event.f 

(4) Thomfon a young man aged twenty, after 
more than ufual exercife in the heat of the fun, was 
feized with ficknefs, fhiverings, and other ftgns of 
fever, about nine o'clock in the morning of the 3d 
of February. The pulfe was hard, frequent, and* 
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irritated ; the eye was fad, and fometimes gliftening; 
the countenance flufhed, but rather dark and over- 
eaft; the refpiraticn hurried; naufeawas troublefome, 
with a good deal of anxiety and reftlefTnefs. The 
paroxyfm continued long, and did not indeed go ofF 
very perfectly at lair. 4. Refted but indifferently; 
is now fomewhat eafier, though the remiffion is far 
from being perfect; the thirft is confiderable; the 
tongue dry and foul, the ftomach loathes all forts of 
food ; and he feems to be much diftrefTed with flatus 
and ruclus ; die {tools are dark-coloured and foetid ; 
the pulfe is more frequent than natural, hard and ir- 
ritated, and the fkin is only partially moift. 5. An 
exacerbation of fever happened about nine in the 
morning. The fymptoms were of the fame kind as 
in the ftrft paroxyfrn, only fomewhat more violent in 
degree. The anxiety at ftomach was particularly 
difireffing,ar:d there appeared frill moreevident marks 
of putrescent tendency in the alimentary canal. 6. An 
tmeafy night : an imperfect and obfeure remiffion : 
the gums redder than they naturally are: the eye has 
a glifternng appearance, and the countenance is ftill 
confukd and clouded : the tongue is dry ; the thirft 
great ; and ructus and flatus are very diitreffing : 
the pulfe ftill irritated and quick : there is not any 
very remarkable difpofition to faint in an erect pof- 
ture : the ftools foetid. 7. The exacerbation returned 
about the fame hour as en the fifth, and with ftill 
;gravatidn : the fymptoms of diftrefs in the 
ftomach and bowels were particularly alarming ; 
with naufea, niiorofe belchings, and large watery 
foetid ftools. 8. Somewhat eafier in the morning, 
though the remiffion can only be faid to be obfeure. 
9. The exacerbation happened at the fame hour as 
on trie feventh, and continued for nearly the fame 
length of time. 10. Inftead of obfeure remiffion, 
marks of ana! crifls ar: now evident ; the pulfe is 
returned nearly to its natural ftatej the eye and 
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Countenance have aflumed their ufual ferenity ; the 
fkin is moift, and gives no marks of remaining fpaf- 
modic ftriclure ; the anxiety and ruclus have ceafed ; 
and the ftate of the ftomach and bowels appears to 
be almoft natural. The above is an inftance of 
fever, in which there were very evident figns of pu- 
trefcent tendency in the alimentary canal ; even fome 
obfeure marks of its progrefs in the general (■■ 
complicated, however, with an irritated fta.te of the 
vafcular fyftem, or fuch fymptoms as might be con- 
fidered as belonging to the apparent inflammatory 
diathefis. 

(6) Cunningham, a failor, aged twenty-five, was 
feized on the 5th of July, about five in the evening, 
with ficknefs, fhiverings, head-ach, and the other 
ufual figns of the remitting fever of the country. Its 
more diftreffing fymptoms were naufea and vomiting. 
6. The remimon is tolerably diftindT:; but there is 
ftill a good deal of head-ach, thirft, and figns of 
debility ; the tongue is dry, and the pulfejs more 
frequent than natural. The paroxyfm 'returned 
about five in the evening with increafed vio- 
lence, accompanied with fevere retching, and copious 
vomiting of bilious matter. 7. Better in the morn- 
ing ; the vomiting has ceafed, and the remiflion is 
tolerably diftindt. The exacerbation returned at 
the ufual hour, with the fame diftinguifhing fymp- 
toms of copious bilious difcharges. 8. Remimon in 
the morning as ufual ; the exacerbation in the even- 
inT as the preceding, with diflrefling and fevere vo- 
miting 9. The ufual remiflion in the morning. 
The paroxyfm likewife recurred in the evening about 
the ufual time, but' not with the ufual fymptoms. 
Inftead of vomiting of bilious matters, there was 
fome degree of delirium, tremors, ftartings, and 
other fymptoms of nervous affeclion. 10. Thefe 
fymptoms remitted in the morning, but there ftill 
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remained figns of great irritability and weaknefs. 
The fame train of fymptoms returned again in the 
evening: the delirium and tremors were fti 11 in a 
higher degree ; the pulfe was fmall and frequent ; 
and there was occafionally a great difpofition to faint 
in an ere£t pofture. ir. Better in the morning, 
though there are not yet any marks of crifis. The 
exacerbation returned again in the evening, with 
fymptoms fimilar to thofeof the preceding paroxyfm.. 

12. Remiffion in the morning fimilar to" the former. 
Exacerbation in the evening rather more violent. 

13. Remiffion as the former ; the pulfe however ap- 
pears to be rather fuller than it has been fince this 
change happened in the circumfcances of the difeafe. 
The paroxyfm returned at the ufual hour (till more 
violent, though with greater marks of vafcular ex- 
citement. 14. Evident marks of crifis : the tongue 
begins to part with its covering ; the eye and coun- 
tenance appear clear and animated ; the pulfe is flower 
and fuller ; and the ftate of the fkin does not give 
any indication of exifting fpafmodic ftriclure. This 
cafe prefents an inflance of fever, the firft part of 
the courfe of which was diftinguifhed by uncom- 
mon bilious difcharges during the time of the pa- 
roxyfms ; the latter part of it by afFe&ion of the ner^ 
vous fyftem. 
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CHAP. II. 

1. As I mentioned before that we attain more ac- 
curate ideas from the detail of particular cafes than 
from general hiftories ; I therefore relate the method 
of cure, which was purfued in thcfe examples which 
are defcribed in the fixth chapter. 

i. Lennox. — On the 4th of December, or fecond 
dayjof the difeafe, the folution of falts with a finall por- 
tion of emetic tartar was given by a wine glafs full at 
a time, till it operated plentifully. 5. Some powders 
of nitre and camphire. 6. Two fcruples of bark were 
given every two hours during the remiflion, with an 
injunction that the nitrous powders be repeated dur- 
ing the time of the paroxyfrn. n. The above plan 
was perfifted in till marks of crifis appeared. Not 
more than one ounce of bark was given during all the 
remiflions. 

2. Henley. 7. The ufual folution of falts was 
given, but without any addition of emetic tartar. It 
operated plentifully. 8. The bark was begun this 
morning, with injunctions that it be adminiftered 
every two hours during the remiflions. g. A blif- 
ter was applied to the back of the head and neck, 
with a bolus of camphire, opium, and valerian. Wine 
was ordered, together with the bark, as foon as the 
remiflion fhould begin to appear. This plan was 
perfifted in till the crifis arrived, which was on the 
13 th - 

3. Negli. The patient was purged on. the 3d 
with the ufual folution of falts, to which was added 
fo coniiderable a portion of emetic tartar, that it like- 
wife operated by vomit. 4. Bark was given in the 
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ufual quantity, and at the ufual intervals. <J. As fooa 
as the fever came on, bliftevs were applied to the 
head, and likewife to the legs; but they produced no 
perceivable effecl:. The patient died, and probably 
fell a sacrifice to the difeafe, from my not having early 
enough perceived the malignity of its nature. 

4. Tbompfon. 4th, The folution of falts with eme- 
tic tartar was adminiftered in the prefent cafe as it 
had been done in the others. It operated plentifully, 
but had no material effect upon the difeafe. 5. Sa- 
line draughts in the ftate of effervefcence were given 
frequently. Bark and wine were ordered in the re- 
miffionr, with as much lemonade as the patient chofe 
to d ink. 9. Glyfiers of cold water, impregnated 
with fixed air, were employed two or three times 
with apparent benefit. 10. 1 he bark, wine, and fa- 
line draughts wer^ given liberally, yet notwithftand- 
ing, the difea r e fecmed to complete its natural courfe, 

5. Cunningham. — 6. The nauf?a and vomit- 
ing were fo diiuciTmg in the firft paroxyfm, that, in 
compliai.ee with the patient's earneft entreaties, I 
confented to give an emetic. 7. The fymptoms were 

ated, and ,.he emetic wtl repeated but without 
advantage. 9. Anodynes .vere given during the pa- 
roxyfm with laline draughts in the zi\ of effer\ ef- 
cence. They m derated the vomiting but did not 
entirely lemove it. Blifters were applied to the head 
and leg:.; ba ic and wine were given in confiderable 
quantity ; but the Jueafe continued till the 14.I1 with- 
out material alteration. 
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CHAP. lit. 



r. As the cold bathing, which I have fo ftrongly 
recommended in the cure of fevers, has an exterior 
appearance of being a rafh and hazardous remedy, 
I fhall relate fome cafes which may enable the reader 
to judge more precifelyof its real effects. Cold-bath- 
ing I may remark, appears to have been occasionally 
employed by the Greek and Roman phyncians, after 
the time of the Emperor Auguilus; but I was only 
a young man when I went out to the Weft-Indies, 
and cannot pretend to fay that I was acquainted with 
the writings of thole phyncians, or thai. I polleffed 
much knowledge of difcaf^s, except the little that 
could be retained from a curfory hearing of univeriity 
lectures. The firft hints cf this practice were there- 
fore accidental, and arofe from a converfation I had 
with the mafter of the veffel, in which I went paf- 
fenger. This perfon commanded a tranfport in the 
war 1756, and was prefent at the fiege of the Ha- 
vannah. As he was talking one day of the ftate of 
the fleet, he mentioned accidendy, that fome meri 
were fent aboard of his fnip id of fevers; feveral of 
whom, he obferved, jumped into the fea during the 
dilirium which attended the paroxyfms of the difeafe. 
Some of them, as might be expected, were drowned; 
but the moft part of thofe who were recovered from 
the waves appeared to be greatly benefited by the 
ducking. The fact, which, from the veracity of the 
man, I thought I could depend upon, ftnjck me 
ftrongly, and I refolved, in my own mind, to ; 
it to the teft of experiment as foon as an opportunity 
mould offer: neither was it long after my arrival in 
Jamaica, that I had occafion to vifk a failor whofe 
iituation feemed to juftify luch a trial. The poor 
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man was aboard cf a fhip, which lay at anchor about 
a mile from the fhore. Ke had been ill two days ; 
the delirium ran high; his eyes were red and inflam- 
ed; his refpiration was hurried; he was anxious and 
reftlefs in a high degree, whilft together with thofe 
marks of excitement, he was occafionally languid and 
difpofed to faint. His fkin being dirty furnifhed an 
oftenfible excufe for trying this remedy. But it was 
previoufly thought proper to draw fome blood from 
the arm; which being done, fome buckets of fait 
water were dallied on the fhculders. He was now 
laid in bed: a copious fweat enfued, fucceeded by a 
diftincl: remiflion, and a total change in the nature of 
the fymptoms. The fuccefs I met with in this in- 
ftance was more than I had expected ; I was there- 
fore encouraged to try the fame mode of bathing in 
a perfon who came under my care fome weeks there- 
after, and who had been ill of a fever fix or (even 

days. This patient had been bled and Wittered; 

emetics and cathartics had been likewife employed, 
and bark had been given in the ufual manner, for the 
three laft days. The fever, however, had now in a 
great meafure loft its type. The man was low and 
languid; his eyes were dim; his vifion indiftin£t ;— - 
his pulfe was fmall and frequent, and, when the head 
was raifed from the pillow, not to be felt. Though 
it did not appear that he could reafonably be expected 
to live long, I ftill wifhed to get him conveyed to the 
deck, that a trial might be made of the effects of cold 
bathing; but the fituation was fo ticklifh, that I felt 
fome uneafinefs in fetting about it. At laft he was 
lifted through the hatch-way in a blanket, though I 
rauft confefs that I was not without apprehenhons 
that he might die under my hands. Some wine was 
then poured down his throat; and he was fprinkled 
with cold fait water, as he lay on the deck. Ap- 
pearing to be fomewbat invigorated by this prccefs, 
he was raifed up very gently, and feveral buckets cf 
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the fea-water were dafticd about his head and moul- 
ders. He vyas then laid in bed; the pulfe foon became 
large and full. I left him in a copious fweat, and 
was agreeably furppfed next day to find him fitting 
on the deck, to which he had walked on his own feet. 
I mall only mention another inftance of the good ef- 
fects of cold bathing in the fevers of the Weil-Indies, 
which is perhaps more decifive than either of the for- 
mer. A boy, aged fourteen, had been ill of a fever 
feven or eight days. Nothing- had been omitted, in 
point of treatment, which is ufual to be done in iimi- 
lar cafes. Bark and wine had been carried as far as 
could be ferviceable, or even fafe; yet death feemed 
to be approaching fair. The fuccefs of cold bathing, 
in f >me inftances fimilar to the prefer,;-, fo far ex- 
ceeded my expectation that I war, induced to make 
trial of it in the cafe before me, though I was not 
altogether without apprehenfions that death might be 
the confequence of the attempt. The bufinefs, how- 
ever, was accomplifhed without accident; and next 
day the boy was able, not only to fit up in bed, 
but even to walk over the floor. After inftances fo 
.unequivocal as the above, it would.be fuperfiurms to 
mention any others. I fhall only add, that I have 
tried the remedy, in various fituations, always with 
fafety, generally with aftonifhing fuccefs; fo that I 
cannot forbear recommending it even at an early pe- 
riod, in the fevers of the Weft -Indies. It commu- 
nicates tone and vigour to the powers of life, and di- 
minishes irritability in a degree far fuperior to all 
other cordials or fedatives. The bathing was maj 
in the following manner: the water, which was re- 
quired to be of a refreihing decree of coolnefs, was 
generally dafhed by means of a bucket on the head 
and moulders. If. was lifcewife found that its good 
effects were heightened, in fome cafes, by previous 
bleedin-T, and by the previous ufe of warm bathing. 
This may feem a raih practice to thofe who argue 
C c 
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without experience ; but, fitting afide the authority 
of the ancients, we find it confirmed by the example 
of a perfon who was not a phyficiari, and who, there- 
fore may be fuppofed to belefs under the influence of 
a favourite opinion from which he might be led to 
difguife the truth. Bufbequius, who was fent on an 
embafTy to Soliman the Great, was obliged to travel 
to Amafia, where the Sultan then fojourned. In his 
return home he was feized with a continued fever, 
and very feverely harrafled by it. The difeafe gained 
fo much ground during the journey, 'that he found it 
neceflary to flop at Conflantinople to attend to the 
recovery of his' health. The practice which was 
adopted to efFecT: this may appear to be fingular, and 
by many, perhaps, will be thought to be hazardous 
and rafh. He mentions, that, after enjoying the 
luxury of warm bathing, he was fuddenly fprinkled 
with cold water. His words are, " Idem, fcilicet, 
Quaquelbenus me a balneo exeuntem frigida perfun- 
debat, quae res etfi erat molefta, tamen magnopere 
juvabat." ( Iter. Confta-nt. p. ) His phyfician, Qua- 
quelbenus, who feems to have been a man of excel- 
lent judgment and careful -obfervation, had probably 
learnt the practice in his travels in Afia, as it does 
not appear to have been commonly known in Europe 
at that time. 
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CHAP. IV. 

I. But befides thefe teftimonies of phyficians, in 
favour of the pra&ice of drenching with cold water, 
the memoirs of Baron Trenck furnifh us with a cu- 
rious and very convincing proof of the efficacy of this 
remedy, in extinguifhing, almoft like a charm, the 
violence of a burning fever. The Baron, when ill 
of a fever in the prifon at Madgcborough, unfortu- 
nately broke the pitcher which contained his daily 
allowance of water. The fever was violent, and he 
fuffered the moft inexpreflible torments of thirff, for 
the fpace of twenty-four hours. When the ufual 
fupply was brought to him next day, he feized the 
pitcher with eagernefs, and drank the water withfuch 
avidity, and in Co great quantity as is fcarcely cre- 
dible. The cbnfequence v/as a total removal of the 
difeafe. To this I might add an inftance, which hap- 
pened to myfelf at Savanna in Georgia, in the y.ar 
1779. In the excefllve hot weather of the nonth 
of July, I was feized with the endemic of the country, 
in a more violent degree than was commonly feen. 
In the third paroxyfm of the difeafe, my delire for 
cold water was ravenous. A pitcher of it was drawn 
from the pump, which I drank off inftantly without 
the leaft abatement of the thirft. The draught was 
repeated in a few minutes* in quantity not lefs than 
a quart. The thirft v/as effectually quenched, and 
the fever feemed to vanifh. But though the fever 
appeared to be extinguifhed as it were by a charm ; 
yet the ftomach and hypochondria became diftended, 
yellownefs of the eye and countenance fucceeded, 
with a confiderable degree of debility which remained 
for two or three days. I mult, however, remark 
with regard to this cafe, that theefFe&s were not the 
fame as" they have been ufual iy reported to be by 

CC2 
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authors. The fever was extinguished ; but neithep 
vomiting, fweat, or any other fenlible evacuation 
Chfued. The ancient?, I may further obfervc, feem 
to hive adminiitered cold drink only in the advanced 
ftate of fcvzry when figns of codtion began to ap- 
pear ; in which cafe, it is impoflible to form a certain 
opinion of its pfecife fuccefs. That cold water may 
be employed withefFecl:, it is neceffary that the thirlr. 
be intenie, perhaps that it be purpofely provoked, and 
that it be fully and completely fatiated. If managed 
in this manner, it probably will not often fail of extin- 
guishing the fever ; yet I muft not omit to mention, 
that unlefs it is managed with a great deal of caution 
and judgment, it may alfo often irrecoverably extin- 
guiih the powers of life. 

2. In fupport of this opinion, I fhall mention a 
cafe, which fell under my own observation about a 
twelvemonth ago. I was called to a young man, a 
failor, ill of a fever of a very dangerous and alarming 
kind. It was the eighth day of the difeafe before I 
faw him. He had not been hitherto in the leaft be- 
nefited by any thing that was tried ; neither did any 
remedy which I could think of, though employed 
with almofr defperate boldnefs, in any degree check 
the progrefs of the difeafe. The power of fpeech 
was loft, and even fwallowing was performed with 
diiHculty; the eye was languid, nay almoft without 
motion; the countenance was ghaftly ; and many 
livid fpots, fome of them nearly the fize of a fix-pence, 
made their appearance on different parts of the body. 
1 propofed bathing, and the friends of the youno- 
man, considering the fituation as defperate, confented 
that I fhould make a trial of it ; more, perhaps, to 
comply with my defire, than from expectation of any 
benefit that might refult from it. But in fetting 
about it, it unfoitunately happened, that an utenlfl 
proper for the purpofe could not be procured, fo that 
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we were compelled to be contented with a general 
fomentation. This was applied in as complete a 
manner as circumftances would permit. A blanket 
Was foaked in warm fait water, and the body was 
wrapped in it from head to foot. In a fhort time the 
fkin became foft and warm, fweat began to flow ; the 
eye and countenance began to refume their anima- 
tion, which had been almoft extinguished, the pulfe 
rofe ; fwallowing was performed with lefs difficulty ; 
and next day the colour of the fpots was evidently 
brighter. So far the change was favour ible ; but a 
regular fupply of wine and cordials having been ne- 
glected during the following night, the pulfc funk, 
and things returned nearly to their former fituation. 
The fomentation was again repeated, in confequence 
of which the extremities and fur'face of the fkin be- 
came warm and moift, ancfFe£f. which was no fooner 
produced, than the blanket was fuddenly removed, 
and the face and bread, particularly, were fprinkled 
with cold water, in which a large portion of fait was 
'diflblved. The cold had the efFecb to caufe the patient 
to fhrink at the firib, yet in a fhort time he appeared 
to be refrefhed very remarkably. The powers of 
life grew gradually ftrongcr ; though the marks of 
crifis were not vevy evident for feveral days. To the 
above I might add fome other inftances, where efFecls 
were fimilar; but I avoid (welling the notes to too 
great extent, by entering into particular details. I 
mall therefore only obferve in general, that cold 
"bathing was ufually of fervice. It imparted general 
tone and vigour to the powers of life, and by increas- 
ing the activity of the vafcular fyitem, probably 
fo.metimes rendered the crifis complete, v/here it na- 
turally would not have been fo ; but I cannot venture 
to fay that I ever carried it fo far that the difeafe 
could be faid to be precipitately extinguifhed by it. 
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TO THE 



CHAPTER UPON YELLOW FEVER. 



(fl)TN compliance with the language of medical 
J_ authors, I have defcribed the following difeafe 
under the name of Yellow Fever, though I am per- 
fectly fenfible, that the appellation is not by any 
means proper. There are fome inftances of the 
difeafe perhaps where yellownefs does not at all appear, 
and in no one does it ordinarily fhew itfelf till the 
latter ftages. I know alfo that mod of the practi- 
tioners of Jamaica confider it only as an aggravated 
fpecies of the remittent ; the common endemic of hot 
climates. It appeared to me I muft confefs in a dif- 
ferent light ; but I mall attempt to defcribe the two 
difcafes accurately, and leave it to the reader to judge 
for himfelf. It may not however be improper in, 
this place to take notice of theopinion of Dr. Mofcley. 
Dr. Mofcley has lately written a treatife on this difeafe, 
and endeavoured to perfuade us that it is no other 
than the Ka^oc, or ardent fever of the ancients. But 
the yellow fever ofthe Weft-Indies, by Dr. Mofeley's 
own confeffion,is in fome manner peculiar to ftranger* 
/ arrived in tropical climates. The Kata-oc we 
are informed, made its appearance in the ifiands ofthe 
Archipelago, and on the coafts of the contiguous 
continents -iridifcriaiinately among men and women, 
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natives or foreigners : in fact it has not, as far as I 
can perceive, any claim to be confidered as a diftinft 
fpecies of difeafe. If I rightly understand the fpirit 
of Hippocrates, or the defcription of the ftill more 
accurate Aretaeus, k«u<toc in reality is only an acci* 
dental condition of the common endemic of the coun- 
try, where the force of the fever is chiefly exerted 
upon the ftomach and alimentary canal. In this 
manner it appears frequently in Jamaica, and in th:* 
fouthern provinces of America. In the hot months 
of fummer, it appears occafionally in every climate: 
and is not neceflarily accompanied with, nor does it 
depend upon a general inflammatory diathefis of the 
fyftem for its exiftence. 

6. Authors feem generally to have attributed the 
black colour of the vomitings obferved in this difbafe 
to blood efFufed into the cavity of the ftomach ; but 
the falfity of this opinion is fufficiently proved by the 
appearances which are obferved on direction. 
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cellaneous traces religious education of daugh- 
ters, and remarks on lordBolingbroke's letters. To 
which are added — Memoirs of the author's life 
and character, with an elegiac poem on his death. 
Price 80 cents. 



WATTS's PSALMS AND HYMNS, 
Bound together and feparate ; bibles, teftaments, 
fpellinj-books, primers, &c. &c. all of which will 
be fold by wholefale and retail, on the very loweft 
terms. 






R. Campbell, has in the prefs and fpeedily will 
be publimed, Bell on the Venereal Difcafe : in one 
vol. 8vo. Price, neatly bound, 2 dols. 
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